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ABSTRACT ' 

Ways in which classroom learning environments 
contribute to the failure of modern school systems to serve ethnic 
and minority groups in large urban centers are analyzed in this 
ethnographic study. The study, which took place in the elementary 
schools of the Berkeley Unified School District, consisted of 
collecting ethnographic information on the school setting, classroom 
interaction, student family and cultural background, and peer 
networks; selection of key episodes; conversational-linguistic 
analysis of episodes; and search for comparative ethnographic data 
and conversational data to test the assumptions of the research. 
Thus, the research consisted of a comparative study within classroonts 
with a focus on children in high and law reading groups and between 
home and school. Results of this and other studies are summarized 
within six categories: learning and teaching as an interactive 
process, differential access to learning opportunities, oral aU'S 
written schemata, social network influences on school children, 
informal learning in home and school, and methodological observations 
on ethnography and natural experiments. Appendices, which form the 
major portion of the document, include additional notes on the 
collection of data, several transcripts of conversations, outlines of 
typical days in various grades, and several research papers related 
to the topic of this study. (KC) 
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I. • Theoretical Background 

The present project is an exploratory study, which attempts to comlJine 
ethnography and conversational analysis in order to seek systematic ways of 
explaining how classroom learning environments can contribute to the failure 
of modem school systems to serve the ethnically and occupationally different 
populations of large urban centers. Anthropological research builds on the 
premise that human action is governed in large part by taken for- granted assump- 
tions, as^^ey effect the educational process; to isolate issues for further 
analysis in the classroom and to explore systematically some .of the influences 
that link the home experiences with those of the school. It- is expected that, 
in the future, such diagnostic episodes as we select could form the basis for 
teacher training activities. 

In formulating the problems to be investigated, we build on recent ethno- 
graphic studies dealing with sucti issues as (a) the function of school in 
American society (Ogbu, 1978; Leacock, 1969; Rist, 1970) , (b) the social struc- 
-ture of classrooms (Jackson, 1968; Henry. 1963; Dreeben. 1968; Silberman. 1970), 
(c) the interactional processes in the classroom (Philips. 1972; McDermott, 1977; 
Florio, 1978; Mehan, 1979). 

The major criticisms leveled at the traditional methods of ethnography 
in educational research have been the nagging problems of validity and gener- 
alizab^£3Lty. By its very nature, classroom ethi^ography is a- time consuming 
enterprise, often requiring a full time researcher in each classroom. This 
kind of work then does not lend itself to random sampling procedures or large 
enough sample sizes to allow for standard statistical treatment. Problems with 
validity arise because, in many cases, the ethnographer relies solely on his 
own field notes and interview protocols in writing up his report. Withouvany^ 
records of actual behavior (from tape recordings or videotapes) to support the 
analysis, the reader has no means for assessing alternative interpretations of 
the data. Another complaint is that the ethnographer often makes no mention of 
the criteria used in selecting so-called esemplar/ or representative anecdotes, 
or fails, to make explicit the. criteria for determining what counts as representa- 
tive . • . 
California University, Berkeley. I 
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However, although the questions asked, methods, and areas of concentration 
vary, the early ethnographic work In the classrooms has Identified a number of 
issues that are widely agreed upon. 'The evidence is overwhelming that the earlier 
notions of cultural or linguistic deprivation or difference cannot account for 
minority school failure. Rather,, this work has clearly demonstrated that the 
problems in urban education must be viewed as a function of societal processes- 
Ajnong the processes that have been shown to be related to school failure are 
the follc;7ing: 

1) The role models society provides and differential access to oppor- . 
tunity with respect to jobs, housing, and political power results 
in lowered motivation to learn on the part of minority students 
(Ogbu, 197A) 

2) Learning environments in urban classrooms differ raciipally from their 
suburban counterparts. This seems to be ps^rtly a matter of social 

" factors such as class size and differential treatment Jn the more 
successful suburban and less successful urban classroom (Rist, 19/8; 
Leacock, 1969) . 

3) Of the various treatment factors identified, an especially important 
one seems to be teacher expectation (the Pygmalion effefct) and its 
pejorative consequences for those cases where there is a discrepancy 
between the child's actual ability and teacher expectation (Rist, 1970; 
Brophy and Good, 1970). 

4) Another factor, emphasized by Henry (1963), Philips (1972) , Cole and 
Scribner (1973), and others is the problem of formal versus informal 
learning. Schools tend to . emphasize formal learning, but this'' work 
has shown that a great deal of learning is accomplished through the 
formal processes which act as the indirect socialization of the child, 
as a result of the informal grouping that the child enters into in 
the classroom. Formal and informal learning strategies may sometimes 
conflict. 

5) Finally, there Is the question of social class variation and language, 
as discussed by linguists such as Labov (1970) and Cazden (1971) . 
While correlations between social class and language do' exist, and 
while there is some evidence that this does relate to school failure, 
exactly what the relationship is remains to be spelled out. No system- 
atic attempt has been made to explain the processes that give rise 

to such correlations. 

■i ■ 
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Building upon the basis of the researches made In the ethnographic tradition 
we can Identify the problem of classroom environments and differentiated learfi-v 
Ing as more complex than a matter of different material classrootr re^urces 
or the social grouping of teacher and student. What ±s central to the problem 
is what is commuaicated in school both as the content and the structure of the 
learning events and environments. A primary purpose of our study is to show 

(a) how this propess is affected by differences i^mong children and teachers 
social backgrounds which are demonstrated in different communlGatlve strategies 

(b) how these differences affect the evaluation of performance and education 
progress, and indirectly for our projecl^does not directly address this issue 

(c) how these differences caR serve either to reinforce or change preexisting 
differences in motivation to learn. 

Although communication is crucial to learning, the processes of inference 
which determine results and the perception of communication cues on which they 
are based are for the most part subconscious and not subject to direct verbal- 
ization. They must be studied through Indirect mea:is. Our method can best be 
called the "typical case method'* • It concentrates on the isolation of key 
episodes which (like Erickson's gate keeping encounters, 1976) are revealing of 
the Issues we are concerned with.. r 
^ Our research procedures can be divided into the following operational 

stages: " 

1) gathering ethnographic information on the school setting, the class- 
room interaction, on students' cultural and family background and 
peer networks 

2) selection of key episodes 

3) conversational analysis of episodes 

4) search for further comparative ethnographic data and conversational 
data to test the assumption^ about intent and findings of communicative 
stateglos at work, from the selection and analysis of key episodes. 

II Research Procedures 
!• Ethnographic Data : 

a. Selection of fieldwork site . ^ 

Our ethnographic procedure began with the location of a rissearch site; two 
classrooms which would be most revealing of' the type of phenomena we are inter- 
ested in. The ethnic distribution in the Berkeley unified School District is 
regulated by district policy, so that the problem of finding classrooms with 
the proper ethnic balance was not an issue. 

ERIC . o 



The connnunlcative phenomena we are investigating are recurrent and part of - 
the everyday teaching situation. Our analysis focuses on the indepth study of 
these phenomena over time rather .than on distribution counts. The success of 
our project depends crucially on the willingness of teacher, parents and children 
to cooperate and comment on ongoing findings and hypotheses. Our main criteria, 
then, in selecting a classroom was to find a normal classroom with an experienced 
,teacher who was interested in and willing to permit a researcher to become a 
part of her classroom for an entire year. In return, our two researchers, under- 
took to participate fully in classroom life as teaching aides, working under the 
direction of the teacher as other teaching aides do. The researchers' work began 
tlfe~weeR^^efore school opened and field nates- were kept of all the preparations 

made. \ 

b. Observing the organization of the school day 
The first few days at the start of school Involved becoming acquainted with 
the daily routine of the classroom, getting to know the children's names, ob- 
serving when and where various types of activity consistently occured, and noting 
preexisting rji: developing play and friendship groups both within class and during 
recess. Fielc Tiotes, a running account of classroom events, snatchei. of talk, 
and the teacher's comment on events i were made on site and filled out the same 
day after school. ' 

We began our actual observation on the first day. of school, focusing pri- 
marily on the teacher and Instructional aide, in their classroom organization 
and structuring of the day. Verba tim speech was recorded, especially teacher- 
tentered talk: instriic^ons, ihtroductions of activities, questions to the 
group or individual WtudentsT, reprimands. We made particular note of any seem- 
ingly problematic moments ("uncomfortable moments"), where children appeared not 
to understand what was going on or what they should have been doing (that is, 
confusion about what activity comes nes^t) , or not getting the- point of a particu- 
lar line of questioning; and also noted any strategies used'^by the children 
that were clearly worked out, such as to get the floor, or to get the right 
answer to a question, or to show oft. 

Pardcipant observation showed that the school day could be mapped out into 
relatftvely discrete segments. After the first two or three weeks of observation 
misch of what happens in school becomes predictable; the daily routine of the 
classro>.3 is a stable pattern of activities and interactions which is perceived 
as being stable by the children and teacher as well. So that after several 
weeks of detailed general observation, we turned our attention to selecting, 



from the mass of details, the common core of activities that happened everyday 
in a relatively consistent pattern* Some of these activities were formulaically 
opened or closed by the teacher and so formed "bounded" entities. Among these 
were activities Mmed by the teacher as well as non-named activities. 

It became possible to come up with a forntulation of "A Typical Day", 
a schedule of predictable activities and group structures with their locations . 
throughout the room, and the times spent at various activities. 

2. Selection of Key Episodes 

Our knowledge of how the day is divided by teachers and students; how the 
various episodes within the day are structurc*d and what is expected to be achieved 
at any one time forms tt.c background for the conversational analysis. The actual 
conversational^ analysis is" based on tape -recordings and videotapes which are 
illustrative of some of the problems raised. In other words, in the course of 
their work in the classroom, the rcsearthers were on the lookout for particular 
kinds of incidents reflecting or illustrating issues which involved processes 
that could be related to the earlier ethnographers' findings. The following is 
a. list of some of these issues: 

1. Differential treatxnent of children and its causes. A number of 
\ incidents illustrating this were found by comparinp teacher's 

reactions to children's performance in such instances as sharing 
time, and in reading groups (See Collins and Michaels and Cook-Gumperz 
Appendix two) . 

2. Teacher expectation and its relationship to children's 'performance. 
Initial evidence on teacher expectation was obtained through analysis 
of ability groupings and through recording of the teacher's judgeiaents 
that went into the formation of these groupings. Indirect evidence of 
teacher's evaluation can be gotten from teacher's informal judgements 
in a variety of settings. Similarly, a true ^asure of the range of 
children's ability can be ascertained by comparing children's verbal 
performances in classroom elicltation situations with performances In 
peer-group settings and other experimental settings. 

\ 3. Incidents of miscommunlcatlon. We are particularly interested in.such 

things as teacher's directives 6r teacher's mlscommunication in the course 
of teaching a task. 
4. Children's attention getting strategies; that is,^the ways that children 
attempt to get access to learning opportunities or access to individual 
attention from the teacher. 



5. Evidence of peer-group networks and behavior and Its effects on class- 
ropm interaction. For example, white children seemed to be. moved by 
threats of grades, while black children didn't seem to care; because 
their attitude is supported by peer group approval. 
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3«~ Conversational Analysis ') , ^ 

Microethnographic studies have shed some light on the nature of classroom 
processes by daoonstrating ^t whatever happens in the class is a mattey of 
communication at both the verbal and nonverbal level* Working in this tradition, 
Erickson and his students, Florio (1978), Bremme (1977), McDesmott (1978), and 
others, have done detailed analysis of everyday classroom interaction, in an 
attempt to uncover the unspoken classroom rules, norms of behavior and rights 
and obligations of participants . This work has shown that it cannot be assumed, 
as the earlier small group analysts had assumed, that theclassroom constitutes 
an undifferentiated structure where teacher and child" interact as individuals. 
Interaction processes are at work within each setting that lead to subgroup 
formation and determine the contexts which guide and channel behaviolTand 
limit access to learning opportunity. | 

The value of this approach is that it provides replicable ways of discover- 
ing types of behavior that are not or<iina_rily commented on but which nevertheless^ 
guide interaction; and reveal the unstated conventions that may influence teacher' 
evaluations of student performance. 

As we have suggested in. the previous section, children must learn what the 
structures of daily activities are, they must know how transitions between 
structures are signalled, what behavioral strategies are required to"gain the 
teacher's attention or to secure cooperation of the peer group. Knowledge of 
strategies appropriate to these structures is a precondition for obtaining 

access to learning. 

From this kind of micro-ethnographic work we know that children, teachers, 
and outside observers may reach different understandings depending on their 
social experience and their knowledge of the signals that participants use in 
Interacting with one another. It is for these reasons that we need to know 
more about the process by which specific social meanings and conventions are 
created through conversational exchanges and to explore more fully the uses of 
language in the classroom. Micro-ethnographic studies of non-verbal behaviors 
are highly successfii In revealing previously unnoticed features and unspoken .. 
norms of subgroup formation and social presuppositions which affect classroom 
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learning. The liapo,rtanc3 of puch non-verbal work is thai it offers posslbllltes 
for the measurement of what Goffman (1971) calls conversational involvement. It 
enabJ.es us potentially to tell without knowing the content, whether two speakers 
are communicating. The goal of. the work reported here, is to study classroom, 
cosmiunication at the verbal lev^l, in ways similar to those studied at the non- 
verbal in order to determine the semantic pjl^)cess by which participants evaluate 
the success of any speech encounter; in ':his way we develop knowledge of the 
specific patterns and conventions of 'verbal usage , « 

Our approach to classroom interaction is perhaps more revealing of the " 
relationship between macro and micro processes. We take a strategic approach- 
that is, the analysis of participants* strategieis and the outcome of interactions- 
to show how classroom processes affect teacher evaluations as well as children's 
performance in class and their perception of what takes place. 

The theory of communication on which our work is based is outlined in 
Gumperz, 1979. To summarize briefly, our analysis concentrates on the processes 
of conversational inference,^ that is, the situated process by which participants 
in a conversation assess the intents of other participants and on which they base 
their responses. In- other words, what we are concerned with is how people deter- 
mine what is intended at any particular time. We assume that in making this ^ 
determination people rely on factors such as their socio-cultural background, 
their understanding of what the ongoing activity is and what goal is to be 

accamplished as part of the activity, as well-as— theiiLJcnawledge_of_ gr ammar 

and lexicon, ^ 

One important assumption we make, bas^d on our own previous work on language 
acquisition and interethnic communication, is that judgements of intent differ. 
That Is, children and adults, or individuals of different ethnic backgrounds may 
interpret the same message differently as a function of differences in background 
or differences in developmental stage. 

While our analysis depends on our understanding of classroom rxiles and 
ethnographic knowledge of social background, the detailed analysis of these 
processes relies on conversational processes. That is, we utilize the ethno- ^ 
graphic findings in conversational analysis to show how grammatical knowledge of 
linguistic conventions combine with background knowledge and the understanding 
of goals in the interpretive process , 

Comparative Studies Supplementary to Ethnographic Data . . 
The final aspect of our classroom research is concerned with combining our 




ethnographic data wii;h tnore £ornml performance measures, in order to explore 
the way In which 'the classroom processes work to produce the measured performance. 
The substantive focus of thig work is on the influence of children's language ^^""^ 
on thefr acquisition of literacy skills . More specifically, we want to examine 
Che effects of the discrepancy between children's essentially oral language 
background and the di^mands of the written culture of school. 

Our main conc^ern is with learning to read in school and with the evaluation 
of reading performances.. Both learning to read and the reading task require the 
ability to receive and produce decontextualized language (Simons and Murphy, 
Simons and Guraperz); that Is the acquisition and practice of metalinguistic 
skills. To do this children mu^t have access to the linguistic knowledge with which, 
they are able to segment this speech slgraal alon^. Learning to comprehend texts 
requires readers to understand the frame of reference 4^f^ the text as opposed to the 
immediate context (Cook*Gumperz and Gumperz, 1977); and to depend more heavily on 
syntax and semantics sentences and develop meanings rather than updn the 

prosodlc dcvit:cs of oral speech. Furthermore, children must use language for school 
iuteraccxuiiti iu a way i-iiat is biased toward a literate model by "such tea-cher in- 
junctions as "speak in full sentences". It is in 'these ways- among others that the 
school makes demands that are more consistent with a decontextualized^use of language 
which is copposed to the practices of everyday speech and communicative\understanding 
which Itself is context embedded. \ 

Our work in this area has been concerned with exploring different aspects 
of the literacy skills measured and evaluated in schools, in^ tasks chat can be 
systematically given and analysed. We have focused piT^hTec^areas r ^"1 ' 

1) the relationship between 'decontextualized' use of language, that Is 
language used withput the normal context supports with the relation- 
ship between children's performance on these tasks and their ability 
In decontextualizing reading skills and ^classroom performance. ' . 

2) the relationship between oral and written language skills. A task 
was designed that required children in Irst grade £o view a film 
without a spoken narrative and then. later to recount their version * ' 
of the story. A study was made of the children's use of thematic 
cohesion devises in the oral account with the strategies used in a 

•written version of , the account. » 

3) a fqrther Exploration of the Idea that the comprehension of texts 
requires assumptions about the frame of reference formed by the text 
itself. This study has looked at the concept of the narrative as a 
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framed textural reference. A study has beeh made of different forms 
of narrative accounting from provided stimulus material with 2nd 
graders and the relationship between 'strong and weak' story-tellers 

^ 

and children's performance in reading. 

At this point we should give a sunmary of our methods. To the extent t^t 
we analyze the intricacies of classroom interaction, we tj^e our .hypothesis to 
direct our observation and selectioti of key situations in the classroom which 
are Illustrative of, the processes and issues that we want to study. It is this 
search for key situations, and key comparisons, that underlies our research 
design; . a comparative study within classrooms with a focus on children in 
high and low reading groups and between home and school. Our basic, method 
is both analytical and comparative, using conversational-linguistic analysis 
to uncover ttte social processes at work in the classroom performance and ' 
evaluation of primary school children. 

5. The Home Environment Study > 

The greater amount of cftir research time and resources went into the study 
of classroom related communication. The study of home communication environments ^ 
proved to be extremely time consuming in that it was difficult to obtain co- 
operation from many parents either because of their own time constraints or because 
they. did not feel comfortable in co-operating with a project which was already 
part of the sch9ol context. For these reasons we have focused on a narrow band 
of. home communication issues which provide a direct continuity of theme with £h^ - 
enquiry in the classroom communication. 

From the large amount of possible Instances of home talk we have chosen 
to focus on the klads of discourse occasions that have some parallel in the 
classroom, and that represent discourse styles which carry over from home to 
school and back again. These discourse occasions are best shown in mother- 
child explanations of events; mother-child appeals and jttetlf icatlons; mothet- 
and family narratives and anecdotes. Our rationale for these choices of 
strategic discourse occasions is that while we do not expect or even look for a 
one-to-one- or direct correspondence between teachers and mothers, and home and 
school, we do hypothesize that over time children develop particular discourse 
styles of reasoning, explaining, and accounting that form a'basls for their, 
social understanding. We are aware that children at five or six are unlikely 
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to confuse the actual context of hone and school, but their experience In the 
home of styles/ of dlscoijrse and reasoning provide an enduring set for the Inter- 
pretation and understanding of other, novel, discourse occasions, e.g., children's 
uses of Indirect strategies or their Interpretation of the teacher's indirect 
control, as ve have Indicated In some of our I^y episodes which follow. For thes^ 
reasons ve are focusing on mother's discussions with children and on family 
occasions where the child can be^seen as part of the natural communicative 
groups. 

We have approached this task In two ways: One* an open-ended question- 
naire has been devised and piloted which allows us to explore with a fairly 
large group of mothers of Irst grade children in some systematic detail both 
their view of Jtheir children within the family and the family's relationship 
to other members and friends. The mother is asked to discuss with us her 
view of children's friendships and the Importance of these, and how the child's 
friends' are known to the rest of the family. Our sebond aim has been to focus 
upon disQoucse processes in the' home, and the quality and character of mother- 
child and child-rfamily interaction from naturally occuring family talk. This 
has meant regular contact and time spent in the early stages with mothers and 
their children.^ . ' 

The focus of our present analysis has been on the selection of episodes 
which show us something of the way in which mother's talk expresses the relation- 
£ihi;ps between feembers of the family and the linkage between the family and the 
outside world or extended network of relatives and friends. This talk provides . 
a specifically lexicalized comment or expression of theise relationships. That 
is, it puts the. relationship into words and *y so doing provides the child with 
a framework of verbal knowledge which will prS^ide^, across time, information and 
guiidance on how to manage this and other similar events. 

HI Findings of Research , 

The point of departure for our investigation is the analysis or classroom 
communicative environments. Ethnographic descfiptions of classroom routines and of 
key episodes provide the^basis for the discovery of critical classroom conanuni- . 
cative t'asks involving such abilitieat as narrative skills, expository sk^. lis, 
evaluative justifications and co-operative information ^^change. All these 
are general tasks which form an integral part of the verbal interaction 
everywhere; but the way in which* they are realized and evaluated are context 
8pecifi(|. To uncover the extent and import of this contextual variation, we 
turned to* the analysis of communicative constraints in home settings and in 



naturalistic experimental situations which parallel the tasks situated in the - 
classroom. Using criteria outlined in Gumperz & Cook-Gumperz "Beyond Ethnography" 
(See Appendix 2, . •) » we worked out comparative analyses of task performances 
in these settings which we hope should ultimately Enable us to trace the effect 
of home and ethnic bpckgro^md on student behavior and teacher evaluatio^-^ 

Summary of Findings from Research on Comnunlcative Environpents - At Home and School 

Previous ethnographic studies have focused on cro.ss-cultural differences in 
the pa/tieipant structures i.e. the interperaibnal relations associated with learn- 
ing situations in different social groups. Others concentrate on event structures 
within- a^ single classroom and on the verbal and non-verbal routines associated \ 
with them. Our own work, by contrast, attempts to showXhov assumptions about 
these structures and the signalling of them enter into the interpretation of 
intent and evaluation of performance providing for a ch^lh^of understanding .of 
inference that effects the co-operation of students and teachers ±u learning re- 
lationships. Our findings confirm Erikson and Schultz's suggestion that class- 
room learning involves the learning of event structures and when and how a new 
context can be recognized. But we go on tc show that these strucwures are con- 
stituted by indirect verbal strategies such as conventions of questioniiS^, direction 
giving and information exchange. Children's performances are evaluated on the 
basis of their knowledge of th^se strategies, the following results are listed 
under specific issues: 

1. Learning and teaching as an interactive process 

A partia3^- analysis of .our data in this area are given in Michaels and Cook- 
Gumper2^(1979) Michaels (1980) Collins (1980). ^The Michaels and Cook-Gumperz, 
papers (1979) show in** detail how the teachers use of verbal conventions reflects 
her hidden theory of pedagogy and guides her teaching strategies. This results 
in some children's verbal offerings triggering teachers actions which lead to 
the joint production of narrative arid the setting tip of the interactive* condi- 
tions within which learning can take place; while other children's offerings do 
not. These. papers provide a det^led conversational analysis which shows that 
the processes involved are automatic processes not consciously planned acts. 

.: r ..Collins, using a Similar method of conversational analysis* deals with the 
question of how a teai^her evaluates a child's understanding of written sentences. 
Building on work by McDermott and others who have pointed out that a teacher 
working with low reading groups devotes proportionately nfore tilne to control 
behavior and less time to context than a^eacher working with high groups. 
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Collins goes on to show through a systematic linguistic analysis of questions 
and answer response patterns that in low groups what is emphasized is pronoun- 
ciation. grammar and single word decoding to the neglect 6f -overall content. 
In high groups what is emphasized is content while spelling and pronounciation 
and gramnatical cues are often disregarded. The result is that the two groups 
get different training and acquire a different view of what the reading process 
Is about . 

Both studies suggest that while the dvert pedago eic message of schooling 
is concerned With the teaching of the specific content of differentiated 
disciplines (math, language arts, etc.) the latent effect is that the demon- 
stration of what is taught and known rests upon the finding and evaluating of 
information in discourse sequences. Children learn what information to high- 
light and what to background within the specific conversational or discourse 
structures of leassons. A similar point is made by Mehan (1980, Learning 
Lessons) and to some extent by Edwards and Furlong (1980). Teacher's treatment 
of children is in large part determined by their t valuation of children's verbal 
skills. Those who haT- discourse skills are more likely to be categorized as 
high achievers and high achievers are taught to "go for the meaning at a more 
global level" (Cambell 1981). This point is also documented in Collins. The 
result within the long-term classroom context is that is is not so much what 
I is vnown by a student that counts in an evaluation of performance, but how that 
^knowledge is revealed or demonstrated. Teachers rationale, that is their 
. explicit theory of pedagogy, is given in terms of the evaluation of content, 

where as the implicit latent effect of this evaluation process, is that 
.' discourse form is what is evaluated. This is not to say that knowlodpo ..r 

content is not valued. The point is that presuppositions about discourse style 
interfere with the ability to evaluate progress. (See Cobk-Gumperz (1978) and 
Cook -Guraperz & Gumperz (1980) for further discussion) 

The long-term effect could be characterized as discriminatory (Simons and Gumperz) 
" i„. the sense that low achievers are not being as well prepared to go on to- the more 
complex tasks in later grades; as Co6k-Gumperz (1^79) points out. the socio-communi- 
'cative problem ^tor children lies in making the discourse foirm match the recognized ' 
communicative task. ' Furthermore teachers have as an implicit goal appropriate 
disccurse forms for differiag tasks. It .is only if we unpack the complex 
of communicative ass^ptions and discourse goals, which influence everyday 
routines' and practices in classrooms at several levels of detail, that we can 
begin to see the very. complex nature of skills and pressures that make up • 
successful teaching. 
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2. Differential access to learning opportunities 

The main thrust of our research has been under this heading. The work 
reported in these studies, made by Collins and Michaels; -Michaels and Cook-Gumperz; 
and Simons, and Murphy; all document in different skill areas how differential 
learning results in the unintentional consequence of communicative classroom 
processes. This finding provides a new rationale for micro-aaalysis of class- 
room Interaction as a diagnostic medns, not of ridding teacher-student communi- 
cation of attitudes and stereotypes, but of learning to recognize different 
discourse patterns when they are occurring. Such positive knowledge could 
provide an input for changing practices. 

The actual phenomena studied in this project by the above research m^cnods, 
are all phenomena occurring in the short run, situated context. However, over 
time the cumulative effect of recognizing or of failure to recognize discourse 
strategy such as a child's contribution to "sharing talk" or as a valid peer 
teaching instruction or as a gain in reading progress, provides a selective 
/ reinforcement or a selective motivational reduction for different students. 
Our preliminary hypothesis concerning the interactive processes that lead to 
differential access to learning opportunity are now being tested in two 
large scale studies. Collins has begun work in several Chicago classrooms 
under the auspices of the Center for the Study of Reading, University of 
Illinois repplicating his Berkeley research. Michaels is planning a large 
scale study of sharing situations under the direction of Courtney Cazden at 
Harvard. It is by highlighting the process by which communicative strategies 
in the classroom open up opportunities for some students, and lead others to 
feel that they are misunderstood that discourse studies in the classroom can 
move beyond globally descriptive or analytic studies to provide an analysis" 
of teaching strategies that can be 'effective. ^ 

3. Oral and written schemata 

As we have indicated in the research outline, a focus of our concern with" 
discourse form and structuring has been centered around the ways in which oral 
language skills such as telling a story or giving an account of some daily event, 
are transformed intu othermore formal, oral skills which are perceived as training 
for expression in written expository prose. Much of classroom teaching is built 
around communicative experiences which are directly related to such literacy 
training. (Simons and Gumperz) Our studies explore different aspects of these 
oral skills such as tht ability to give concise instructions which model the 
* referential precision necessary to written instructions: the ability to make and 
keep to a thematic point, and elaborate this; the ability to evaluate others 
communicative effectiveness. Our classroom observation/ethnography shows that -by 
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fourth grade the teacher relies .xpon such training work having been completed. There- • 
fore, the children whose discourse styles by fourth grade- have not been transformed 
find much greater difficulty in formal learning tasks, Gottfried and Schafer 
(1980) show, cin a case study, that if a child who performs well on informal 
oral tasks cannot oV does not produce an adequate demonstration of competence 
In more formal learning tasks,, he will become a fringe member of many of the 
organized learning occasions in the classroom. Simons and Murphy, in a detaileid 
statistical study shew that success in being able to produce and evaluate oral 
referential communication relates very strongly to abilities in decoding written 
language and other reading related language tafeks . They suggest that specific 
training tasks in oral language skills which emphasize precision of reference 
and the production of a thematically tightly organized sequence of speech are good 
bases for the acquisition of 'decontextualized language' , the appreciation that 

r 

language can stand in ways that are self-sufficient and independent of any refer- . 
ential context. Skill at recognizing and producing decontextualized language is 
a general precondition for success , in reading and in other areas of literacy 
expression* 

Cook-Gumperz and Green suggest that one of the major problems of evaluating 
children's oral skills in educational situations is that within this context 
the notion of competency and proper discourse form relies almost completely on 
adult based models of such phenomena as proper story form and narrative accounts. 
They show how in story- telling situations with young children inventive or 
alternative uses of form can be adversely rated if an adult centered model of 
simple expository prose is the only standard of performance. Similarly 
Michaels andl Cook-Gumperz (1979) and Michaels (1980) show that teachers look towards 

. an ideal schema of expository prose even when judging oral skills, which may 
in themselves show language inventivenes.s. Collins and Michaels (1980) study of 
narrative re-telling demonstrates that while children of different socio-economic 
backgrounds can be equally effective as story tellers, nevertheless they differ when 
forms' of their story schemata are compared with the form expected in written prose. 
Additionally, Cook Gumperz and Worsley show that the ability to tell a well-formed 
story which has connected sequences - as a measure of well-formednes.<?, is not highly , 
related to school tests of language arts or component reading skills. Furthermore, 

- there is not a direct relationship between good story tellers and reading group 
placement in- first grade. However, they suggest that as classroom curricula 
through the gt'ades from first . grade on place more reliance on written literary 
tasks, the relationship between low reading group, good story tellers and the , 
high reading group good story tellers will diverge sharply. The former group 

Er|c , 16 , . 
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wlir lack or be slower with other supporting literacy skills with which to 
capitalize on their 'natural' flair for narrative expression. 

The conclusion we can draw frpm these studies is. that children upon entering 
school have had exposure to a range of literacy experiences all of which have 
formed their pre-school language capabilities - these multiple, various skills 
nay not be tapped by the more limited focus of the scfidol classroom curriculum 
with its focus on direct lite;racy training through simple expository prose. 
Cole, Hall and Downey (1980) In a study of children's language in and out of 
classroom In an inner city kindergarten, show how limited children's verbal 
offerings can be within a classroom context. Perhaps an awareness of the 
multiple sources of input and evaluation in discourse level decoding skills 
and discourse planning strategies available to children can be used to 
provide a wider basis for classroom language skills. 

4. Social network influences on school children 

Initial observation in both first and fourth grade classroom demonstrated 
that children's responses to teachers' questions -of directions in the class were 
frequently not motivated by what was said, than by the response of other children 
in the classroom. Similarly studies have shown that not only teachers control 
but student motivation to learn becomes more strongly under the influence of 
peer group norms and pressures in later gradei ., Schafer in a detailed study of 
the social organization of a fourth grade classroom shows that children's per- 
ceptions of classroom interaction and the competencies of other students were 
affected, often in conflicting ways, by their own friendship group allegiances. 
In a series of questions Schafer explores the students' perceptions of the 
classroom organizational heirarchy through looking at the informal ^groupings 
of students, classroom friendships, and children's perceptions of the teachers 
judgepnents about other students. She notes that a child who is a meaber of 
a peer network outside of the classroom will only be influenced in classroom 
behavior if several other members of this peer group are also a part of the 
daasroon. Such a child has to "weigh the odds" before conceding to the teachers 
control or accepting her/his point of view. A child who is an isolate or in a very 
loosely organized paired friendship situation is under Sct such constraint. • 

Cook-Gumperz, In an interview study with the mother's of first grade children, 
in home settings, shows that mother's perceptions of their children's friendships 
differ greatly between black, lower class mothers and white middle class. 
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These findings Indicate that even in first grade, the composition of the net- 
work of friends differs, such that white taiddle class children are likeiy to have 
a very differentiated groiip of friends, many of whom are exclusive to the family 
setting and may not be within the geographic neighborhood nor at the same school. 
Tot black children the fijiendshlps within schooAare much more likely to be rein- 
forced by contact out of school, or vice versa, or to be within the same neighbor- 
hood. The child's friendships were seen as an area of independent activity for 
black children, wheriB as for middle class white children, they were seen as an 
area under the selective surveillance of the mother. ^ 

These and other findings from the home interview suggest that the middle class 
child is more likely to keep school and home activities separated, even though there 
Is no conflict of interest, because school is only one part of an activity filled 
life space which Is adult organized. For the lower class child school is another 
arena where the same friendships and conflicts are played out as they are in the 
home-base neighborhood. However, there may be conflict of in^jerest between ; 
home, peer and school concerns. Also, in contradistinction to the organization 
of the school and classroom for many of the lover class black children 
life outside of the immediate space of the home, is not adult-organized nor 
dominated; so making the acceptance of the adult domination of school mbr^ diffir 
cult. 

5. Informal learning in home and school 

Cook-Gumperz (1981) in a case study^ of the middle class mothers, children 
and teachers deals with the informal learning styles in the home and With the 
ways these differ from the more consciously planned strategies of the classroom 
teacher. Teachers work to contextualize the knowledge they seek to impart by 
creating predictable situation which highlight the sallency of the verbal message. 
In the informal processes at home the situations in which learning occurs are 
Interactively much more varied. It is suggested that what .home learning does for 
children is that it teaches them to disembed the information they want from a 

j> ■ 

varied situational field. 

Gotfried and Schafer show that where discourse styles differ between home 
and school contexts, children's out of school discourse planning'' and Informa- 
tiqna! search procedures become non- transferable so that Informal home learning 
cannot become a resource in the classroom. 

Simone and Gumperz (1979) In a general review paper discuss the nature of 
these home originated discourse constraints .on school performance, especially 
as tfiese relate to the low achieving and lower class children. While it is the 
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case that all children learn to recognize and keep home and school discourse 
contexta separated; and leanp to select from the multiple r«issages 
the relevant Interpretive cues that they need« Where there Is an ethnically 
based difference In discourse strategies it Is harder to recognize these cues 
especially If they occur In novel contexts. Slmone and Gumperz make the argument 
that on this assumption the process of being socialized Into the classroom 
discourse pracdces Is a longer and harder task for a child where the out 
of school discourse experience Is different from the predominant style of the ^ 
classroom. Such an observation gives more detailed support to the findings of 
Plestrup (1970) on the success of teachers who created ethnically very distinc- 
tive language and discourse styles particularly vlth children, of an ethnically 
similar background. Cazden and Erickson have made similar observations on 
Chicano^-hispanic teachers. 

6. Methodological observations on ethnography and natural experiments 

The initial stages of our fieldvork consisted largely of unstructured 
observation. Soon after familiarizing ourselves vit:h the teachers methods, 
the childrens personal background and the general c].assrocm settling and 
daily routine, we began to look for cues In the form of anecdotal Incidents and • 
expressions of opinions which reveal the underlying assumptions and. presupposi- 
tions that govern classroom performance. These semi-systematic observations ' 
then served to generate hypothesis of how the behavior we observed o^'lglnated 
in interactive and communicative classroom processes. These hypotheses were 
tested In a series of natural experiments - staged situations, which replicated 
naturally occurring behavior under more controlled conditions and which enabled 
us to test predictions from earlier ethnographic observation - two such experi- 
ments are described In Collins and Michaels, Schafer and Gottfried « The Copk^Gumperz 
and Worsley, and Simons and Murphy papers employ more formal tests to check out 
similar predictions. Our work thus shows how ethnographic findings can lay the ^ 
foundations for more replicable methods of Investigation. 
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1- Additional Notes on Collection of Data 
a. Inventorying the recordings 

Once a tape recording or videotape Is made. It Is coded by; the date, segment 
of the day In which the Interaction took place, major participants In^^olved 
(e.g.. Teacher and high ,readlrtg grouping. Instructional aide and whole class), 
and the major activities within the episode. Thus, a tape of a reading lesson 
might be coded as follows: December 5, 1978, Reading lesson, Mrs. J, and Tigers 
(high group), getting organized, making flash cards, passing out reading books, 
"rouTid robla" reading, workbook assignments, C's go' to own' desks,- Each selected 
tape is then Indexed in more detail to indicate the kind of interactional pro- 
CQ'^rMiSj participant structures and control^ talk (directions, reprimands, sane- ' 
tir/M) thac occur. Specific activities and sub-^activities pf Interest are coded 
rxsr well as. exemplary Instances of differential control behavior fot retrieval on 
Che computer. We afe now working on a computerized storage an^"^ retrieval system 
which vrlll enable us to locate comparative data .relevant tc issues discovered in 
t:ti» a.nr. lysis of key episodes. 

Ovica a segment of the tape has been selected for transcription, each line is 
coded for speaker, addressee and interactional goal, and linked to the activity 
(oj .cmb-acrtivity) , partici^Jant structure, etc, in which it occured. In this way, 
we' are able to retrieve, for example, all the reprlniands to a particular child, 
during oral reading lessons taught by^ the teacher, instructional aide, student 
-teacher, or reading specialist, 

b.. Natural experimental situations 

In addition to 4?cumentlng day to day school activities we created two 
experimental settings for the contrastlve study of children's behavior in well- 
defined, naturally occurring situations • 

1) Peer teaching and science field trip 

The first, a school field trip to a "biology discovery room" In^fie^ Lawrence 
Hall of Science at Berkeley for the fourth grade class, was under takeii to provide 
an opportunity to compare children's behavior in a free-choice learning environ- 
ment with patterns of behavior observed in the "classroom. Comparison of child- 
ren's behavior in the two kinds of educational settings demonstrated the context- 
bound nature of evaluation of children's abilities, which are in part a, function 
of the particular setting, the explicit or Implicit rules for participation in 
that^ setting, and the criteria for success. Recent research (Gottfried, 1979) 
on children's exploratory and social behavior in the science center setting 
provided baseline data and identified the discovery room as a strateg^lc research 
site for investigating children's Informal modes of learning. During school 
fldld\ trips, children are given a brief orientation and are then free to explore, 
touch, and hold animals and engage in various activities. { 4 

The- week following the field trip the animals from the discovery room were 
brought to the school and the children taught another fourth/ grade^ class "what* 
they had learned about the animals". These peer teaching sessions were also 
video-recorded and are being analysed in relation to classroom patterns. Pre- 
liminary analysis of a case study documenting one child's behavior in the two 
educational settings demonstrates that siLuatlonal factors strongly Influence 
motivation, level or participation and ability to demonstrate ^competence. ,The 
same behaviors defined in one setting as "immaturity", "Insubordlni^tlon" and 



"inability to focua attention" are seen as "curiosity'', "creativity" and "strong 
exploratory tendencies" in the other setting, 

2) Film showing of "pear" narratives 

The second experimental setting involved both first and fourth grade classes; 
as a means of eliciting narrative discourse on the same topic from all the child- 
ren, we showed a 6 minute film developed by Wallace Chafe Cin color, with sound-* 
track but no language) about a boy who steals a basket of pears from a man, 
henceforth referred to as the "pear" film. Each child saw the film and was then 
asked to tell "what happened in the film", to the participant researcher who had • 
not been present during the film viewing. First graders also gave a second tellinjg 
four to six weeks later. Fourth graders gave both a written and oral version* of 
the film, a day apart (with a counterbalanced design; that is, half gave the 
written version first, half the oral). 

We anticipate doing a detailed comparative analysis of 

*a) oral discourse styles among first and fourth graders, with 
particular emphasis on the role of prosody /in signalling 
thematic cohesion. 

b) developmental differences between first and fourth, graders with 
regard to discourse style, narrative structure and detail. 

c) ora^sgind written differences among fourth graders with regard 

to oral style characteristics and their influence on the develop- 
ment of literacy skills. 



2. School-Classroom Ethnographies: First and Fourth Grade ^ 

In what follows we will give a step by step description of our ethnographic 
procedures and findings • 

Location of fieldwork sj.t e: Our ethnographic procedures began with the location 
of a research site that wo\xld be most revealing of the type of phenomena we are 
interested in, those being factors related to differential participation, learning 
and success in urban, ethnically mixed classrooms. The overall design of our 
project specified in advance guidelines for the. selection of a classroom. We 
planned to study an integrated, socially heterogeneous %elf-coritained first 
grade classroom in an urban .area,: in which there were clearly defined reading 
groups. The ethnic distrlcution in the Berkeley Unified School District is 
regulated by district policy and a program of voltmtary busing, so the problem 
of finding classrooms with the proper ethnic balance was not an issue. 

Since our study would be* limited to two classrooms, a first grade and a 
fourth grade, it was important that the classrooms be representative or compar- 
able ixi' important respects to a great many other classrooms throughout the country. 
Clearly, there is no such thing as the "typical" classropm. However, the liter- 
ature has shown that t^e phenomenon of differential learning is a pervasive one 
and that the cOTimunicatlve processes at work ar€: general and recurring. That is 
to say, to some ^tMt there is a cJilture of thsi classroom in urban areas that 
transcends regional and ethnic group boundaries. For this reason, any reasonably 
normal classroom wpuld^ave sufficed. However, our analysis focuses on the in- 
depth study of these phendmena over time rather than on short term observation 
sessions and distribution cobnts., The success of our project depends crucially 
on the willingness of the teacher and children and parents to cooperate and 



comment on ongoing findings and hypotheses. We needed to find an experienced 
(average to good) teacher who ran a relatively traditional self-contained first 
grade classroom who felt comfortable being observed and tape recorded in action, 
most importan-tly, we needed a teacho.r who was interested in the project and 
willing to permit a , researcher to become a part of her classroom for an entire 
year. In return, our two researchers undertook to participate fully in class- 
room life as teaching aides, working under the direction of the teacher as other 
teaching aides do. The researchers' work began the Wek before school opened, 
as does the teacher's, and field notes were kept of all the preparations made. 
During the first 3 months of t^e project, the researchers spent between 3 and 4 
full days each week in the classroom. In the latter part of the year, class- 
room time was reduced to 2 days . 

An important characteristic of our ethnographic procedures is the constant 
Cycling back and fourth between ethnographic observation, hypothesis generation 
and then field experiments and ethnographic observation to test out the hypothe- 
sis under consideration. As an example of this approach, our ethnographic in- 
quiry took the following course during the first month of school, it becrme 
apparent that the low and high reading groups were receiving somewhat different 
kinds of reading instruction. While the high group was already reading stories 
in a reader, the low group was working with workbook- type materials, emphasizing , 
letter shapes . (tracing letters, etc .) , letter sounds (a 'b.' makes a 'buh' sound) 
and letter names (using flash cards). Somewhat later, -iihough still during the 
first month of the year, the low group children were reading in books, but they 
were still being drilled in letter/sound correspondences. 

There were several variables involved in this sitTiation that could have 
accounted for the discrepancy in instructional approach. For one thing, the' 
high group children were already "readers" — they all had a substantial sight 
word vocabulary and could handle short texts without difficulty. Some of the 
children in this group had been in this* particular class the year before as 
kindergarteners (in a mixed K-1 gl^issroom) , and had already become familiar 
with letters and elementary deca^^g skills. Additionally, there were two teachers 
in the classroom, the regular teacher as well as an instructional aide. During^^ 
the first few weeks of school, the instructional aide worked with the low group 
children exclusively as it .was thought that they needed a strict, disciplinarian 
approach and would be lesa"likely to "act up" for the far stricter instructional 
aide* (It happened that all the low group children were black as was the 
instructional aide.) At first I assumed it was merely a difference between the 
two, and that each had their own particular approach to early reading instruction. 
However, when the regular teacher switched roles with the aide, and took over the 
low group reading lessons, she continued and even added to the heavy phonics 
emphasis. 

My initial impression, based on the differing instrpctional approaches, was 
that the low group children must have needed more practice and instruction on 
letter names and sounds. I was quite sure that the high group children, for 
whatever reason, had entered 'Sirst grade knowing more of their letters and 
corresponding sounds than did the low group children; and, that the differing 
approaches welre designed to compensate for this. 

To test out this hypothesis, I brought in my own set of hand-made letter 
flash cards and tested each child individually on his A5C*s, during recess or 
free time. I found to my surprise, that the low group children were not sig- 
nificantly less well .versed in their ABC's than the other (high or middle group) 
children. While did turn out that the very best readers in the class, already 
in a small group^'Vjr themselves (which I called the high-plus group) , did know , 
all the letter^ without any eirrors, the rest of the children were more or less 
equivalent, knbwing most of the letters (and sounds) but forgetting some of the 



less common ones CJ , z, :c) and occasionally confusing the reversable ones 
(p, bv d, q) • 

Thus, our ethnographic observation. of differential treatment across reading 
groups led to the hypothesis that this was In response to a real ability differ- 
ential across the groups. We. then tested this hypothesis and found It untenable. 
Our ethnographic observation was then directed toward other possible explanations, 
requiring more f ibg^i^ralned analysis of the actual Interaction during the reading 
lessons, themselves .\ 

^ Ethnography of the First and. Fourth Grade Classrooms 

Getting started ; During the week before school officially began for the children 
the participant observers worked closely with the teachers called Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Hayden,'ln setting the classroom up, arranging desks, organizing materials, 
putting up bulletin boards, making name tags, and so on. 

During these early pre-school days, the researcher was able to talk to Mrs. Jones 
about overall plans and goals for the year, early lesson plans, expectations, etc. 
In explaining her methods for getting started, Mrs. Jones said, "First of all, I 
get my class list. I see where the kids are, so to speak. And I'm really talking 
about reading. 'Cause I've got to group them. And I've got to get in there fast. 
There's no point in wasting alot of time in the beginning of the year, fooling 
around. So, uh if I have any doubts I'll put 'em in a lower group but I want to 
get going jxist as soon as I can.... The sooner you get going and get the kids in 
their routine (snaps fingers), the happier the whole thing's gonna be. And the 
tighter it's going to be.... more together. You-'ve got to put up some little things 
so your room doesn't look so bare. You want to put up some things that you're 
going to use, like nxunber X.:^nes on the kids' desks and on the wall. And then the 
first few days you do a lot\of art work 'cause that's fun and it isn't evaluati^fe.^ 
Everybody wins. And it helps to decorate your room. And you do as many fun things 
with th^m as possible 'cause you do have the time at that period. And you jump 
right into handwriting Insplte of all the moans and groans becaixse it takes two 
weeks to get over that. ^Alad then they know they can do it and then you do little 
poems of^utty things to sort of ' get 'em with you. You know 'cause they're 
looking at me all the timet What kind of plsrson is she gonna be? And some of 
'em can be very fearful. And so if I can have fun with them and still, keep it 
at a certain level, so I still have control ' 

It was also during these early days that a great deal of teacher to teacher 
Information about children got traded over coffee breaks and luncK in the teacher's 
lounge.. Teachers freely passed on impressions about children or siblings of 
children they had had, making comments such as "Boy, I wish you luck with X; 
I certainly had my hands full with him last year". Often, information about a 
child's home background waa disclosed, such as'"Y's mother, will be on your 
back from day one, pushing, pushing'-. Or, Z-s parents juist got divorced so she 
may be somewhat upset". Or,"Q is a real darling. I just loved her and her 
•mother is a terrific helper;"' True to Mrs. Jone's expressed plan of action, on 
one occasion, she sat down with thie Idndergarten teacher (who had had 25 out 
of the 30 children the year before), with a class roster in hand, and system- 
atically solicited information about each child. She got ability judgements 
(each child was rated a High, Medium, or Low 6r in some cases a High + or 
Medium She also noted down family information such as^ "brok^ home" or 
helpftil parents", as well as personality information such as "shy", "St. Bernard" 
or whether the child had been an attendance problem or needed to be '"pushed". 

On < the second day of the cchcol year, the children were grouped into 
High +, High, Middle and Low reading groups, which correspond to the kindergarten 
teacher's assessment almost without exception. It was not.until a week later that 



that Mrs, Jones received the kindergarten CTBS. (Comprehensive Test of Basid Skills, 
a standardized achievement test, given to all elementary school children in May) 
scores for thes^ children. In some cases there were discrepancies, where a low 
group ch:lld had tested higher than a middle group child, but no changes in group 
placement were made. 

Segmenting the school day 

After several weeks of detailed, general observation, we tuxmed our attention 
to selecting, from the mass of details, the common core of activities that happened 
everyday, in a relatively consistent pattern. Some., of these activities were fonnu- 
laically opened or closed by the teacher and so formed "bounded" entities.. Among 
these were activities named by the teacher as well as non-nameS activities. 

It then becomes ^possible to come up uith a formulation of "A Typical DayV 
a schedule of predictable activities and group structures with their locat;dons / 
throughout the room, and the times spent at various activities. It will bev / 
noticed that not all the activities on the following list-are bounded speecliN^ 
activities — such as "announcements" or "seatwork" or "quiet play". To a 
certain extent, depending on the child's reading group and speed in doing workbook 
or other seatwork assignments, each child's day looked slightly different. A 
closer analysis of the day of two or three select children wotild highlight 
this fact. Nonetheless, all the children are involved (to greater or lesser 
degrees) in all the major activities and do learn over time, when they occur 
and what the expected norms of behavior are at thdse times. 

\ The dally organization becomes so much a part of the children's imder- 
standlng of "going to school" that they are acutely aware of any changes, 
in particular contextxialization features regularly used by the teacher. An 
.anecdote will illustrate this point. In October, only 7 weeks after school 
had started, a substitute teacher took Mrs. Jones' plac^ for a day. The sub- 
stitute made every effort to follow the general framework of activities laid 
out in Mrs. Jones' lesson plan, but she did not conduct lessons or move from 
activitytto activity in the same maimer as Mrs. Jones. Several children were 
visibly disoriented. One child said, "we didn't do sharing yet", though in 
fact it had already occurred, before doing the cal^ndar^ (which was unusual). 
One child even asked "Have we had lunch yet?" upon coming in from recess and 
another child asked "Is this morning or afternoon?" as we werd going to lunch, 
in order to know whether it was time to put his chair up on his desk, which 
occurs only at the end of the day. 



8!55 
9:00 
9:02 



9:00 
9:02 
9:15 



A Typical Day In First Grade . , 

Coming In from outside; putting away jackets and lunches 
Transition to nigtime 
Rugtlme (call to ordier) 

Roll . 

Calendar 

Sharing 

Announcements 



9:15' ■ 


- 9:18 


Transition Into reading groups 


9:18 ■ 


. **** 


Reading 






Group work 








**** . 


-.9:58 


Quiet play 


,9:58 ■ 


■ 10:00 


Clean up for recess 


10:00 


- 10:02 


Line up for recess 


10:02 


- 10:15 


Organized game on playground 


10:15 


- 10:30 


Free play on playgrotind 


10:30 


- 10:35 


In from recess, to desks, heads down 


10:35 


- 10:38 


Transition Into math gro\ips 


10:38 


_ **** 


o'Math time 






Group work 






Seat work 


**** - 


.'11:40 


Quiet play (early part of yfear) 






Spelling (from late November ou) 


11:40 


- 11:43 


Clean up for lunch 


11:43 


- 11:45 


Line up for lunch * 



11:45 - 12:20 



Lunch and free play on playground 



12:20 - 12:22 Come in:i and sit on rug 

12:22 - 12:40 Story time on rag 

12:A0 - 12:42". Transition ^ to handwriting, moving to desks 

12:42 - 1:00 Handwriting ^ 

1:00 - 1:56 Movie, science, art projects, diaries, etc 

(different each day) 

1:56 - 2:00 Get ready to go home 



It should be noted that the teacher *s segmentation of the first grade day 

looks quite different r ' • 

f/ . . . • ■ » • «• , ^ 

9:p0 - 10:00 Sharing and Ifikading . V . 
10:00 - 10:30 . ?^E. and recess 

10:30 - 11:30 ' Math and Spelling ' 

11:30 - 12:20 Lunch and supervised play 



12:20 - 2:00. Literature, book enjoyment, art, science, handwriting 

Project Write, free time , . ^ 

In contrast^o the ethnographer's version, the teacher's conception of the day ^ 
looks like a discrete series of bounded activity units, with no transitional 
activity . Furthermore, her units are .more general, less descriptive and more 
inclusive than the ethnographetr's. For example, for the teacher, "sharing" 
includes with it all the activities on the rug (roll, calendar and announcements) 
that go along with sharing everyday. ^ "Reading" encompasses both small group - 
lessons and seat work. It appears that the teacher's conception and segmentation 
of the day is based on named, organized and clearly bounded activity units. ' 
At any point in the day, she could describe to an outsider what was "happening" 
in her class by reference to one of these br6ad actiiity slots. She would say 
"We are doing rea[ding now" or "We are having lunch," or, if caught at a trans!-- 
tional poi4>:, she would say, "We are getting ready to do reading, go to lunch, 
etc." The children also respond similarly to this kind of , question, using the 
,same broad, Hamed activities the teacher used. This does not imply that .the 
teacher and children do not have a fiifet tuned conception of the day, which 
includes: notions of appropriate behavior at transition points. Und^r careful — 
observation,. it becomes very ^dear that they do, inasmuch as the children 
systematically modify theii; behavior and the teacTher systSfflatically expects 
and demands that this occur, in moving smoothly in and out of activities and 
transitional segments throughout the day. It is something that all competent 
members of the' classroom come to know and hold each other accountable for, but 
have a hard tlmd||iralking about. 

In order to identify "^Exhaustively the different segme^nts of the day, the 
ethnographer lopks"^both for the typical ai^d the atypical. That is, he watches 
for "and records commonplace events, with an eye for the regular patterns of 
behavio^ that emerge over time. At the same time, he notes down disruptions <.to 
the r.egular •flow of the day, surprises or uncomfortable moments that seem" to ' 
evidence some confusion or mlsundGrstanding.-^ A detaified analysis of some of 
these moments of ten: highlights an unspoken .rule, one that the children must 
learn in the doing, rather than by being told. These moments of confusion may 
also highlight a subtle transition from one segment of the day to another, where 
for example, there is a veary'^minor shift in the norms of .behavior and few jov 
subtle ^ontextualization cues ^ich signal the *shift fromiv one context to another. 
It is in just these ^pases, that children get confused, not knowing exactly whaf^ 
the appropriate niles are or exactly ^at segment of the day they are In. Two \ 
anecdotes will illustrate this point. 

After approximately four weeks of school, the following interaction took 
place during rugtime, right after the roll had been called and before sharing 
etia4 taken place. o ; * ' ^ 

1 \ J: - One, two, three, four people not here.' Oooh, that's bad. 



J: 



B: 



Consuela here 

I was thinking about the notes that your jQOth era?' have been sending 
In, boys and girls. 



Deena: Mrs. Jones? 



Yes? 



Deena: I've got something to show you. 
tooth) 



(Comes toward J. touching front 



OK wait" a minute. Walt, can you show me later? 
in front of Deena) 



(J holds up hand 



Deena: Uh htih. 



10 J: 



Just me or the class? 



11 Deena: Uh- 



the class 



12 J: 



13 C's: 



OK wait just a minute and we'll do that, 
sending in notes. Alright?. 

Alright 



Thank your mothers for 



In this Interaction, Deena waits until a transition point, after roll has 
been called, to try to gain J.'s attention. Once called on, Deena gets up from 
rug and ^begins to approach J. In doing this, Deena Is violating an unspoken 
.rule which says that a child cannot approach the teacher for personal .matters . 
Mrs. J. Immediately puts her hand up (as If to say, "don't come any closer") 
and asks Deena to wait until later. In this way, the imspoken rule, "Don't 
approaeh the teacher during rugtlme" Is Invoked and Deena acquiesced to It 
(line 9). , However the situation , Is slightly more complex. There are subtle 
shifts in rugtime rules, depending on the sub-segment activity, whether .pDll, 
calendar, announcements or sharing. During sharing time, the children are 
allowed to approach J. provided they have something of Interest to show the 
whole class. It Is likely that from Deena's gesture to her tooth that Mrs. J. 
Inferred that Deena 's comments might ^well be appropriate for sharing tdLme 
(as loose or lost teeth are always an acceptable sharing topic). Deensi's 
behavior, then, rather than being- seen as Inappropriate and a violation of 
rugtime rules, is seen as being appropriate but slightly premature. It Is 
worth noting that after this bit of interaction had occurred, J. continued 
to talk ftDr a few moments about .notes from home and then initiated sharing tloft, 
saying, "OK, who. has soiae thing interesting to share?" Deena was the first child 
to be called on and did Indeed share about. her very 'loose tooth. Tnls Indicates 
Just how unspoken rules get created and Invoked and how children gradually come 
to learn them without ever hearing the rules outright. The full message here 
is that^ the teacher cannot 4>e approached during rugtime for a personal chat, 
but can be approached with matters of Interest to the whole class, provided 
It's during sliaring ^time# However, this Is not a rule that either ^firs. J. 
or Deena could state explicitly. 



During the second week of school, the following interaction took place. 
It occurred just after rugtimethad begun, while Mrs, Johe's was calling roll, 
and at the same time trying to figure out who needed lunch tickets • 



1- T: Nori has a ticket. Do you want to use your ticket? ^ 

2 Nori: (Nods) . . \ _ 

3 T: (..--t) 

4 T: Merle, do you want to use your lunch ticket?.... Wally isn't here. 

5 P.O.: He's coming now. There he is. , 

6 T: Was the bus late? 

7 Chuck: Yeah. 

8 C: Yeah. 

9^. Chuck: Our bus, huh? (....) 

10 T: Sh, sh. Chuck. Sh. Sh. Sh; (Wally walks in the classroom) 

11 T: Was your bus late Wally? " 

12 Wally: Was It late? • 

13 T: Was your bus late? 

14 Wally; Nope,- I don't think so. 

15 T: , Why are you coming in latie then? 

16 Wally: Ah don't know, (chuckles) 

17 T: Uh Wally, Wally, I want you to sit right here quickly. If you come 

inflate you just pop right down on your bottom, (loudly) 

18 Wally: Yeah, I came in latfe. 

20 T: Sh. Sh. Merle you want to use your lunch ticket today? 

21 Merle Yeah. 



This example illustrates the fluid and subtle .nature of contextual cues 
which signal to participants what activity is taking place, and how any given 
utterance ought to be Interpreted. Here, Wally's misreading of surface. contextual 
cues, coupled with a degree of natural playfulness, results in a series of exchanges 
in which both teacher and child misinterpret the other's intent. The misunderstand-^ 
Ing escalates into a minor confrontation between teacher and child. 

Wally comes into the classroom late, during a moment of confusion when several 
children had begim to talk (lines 7-9). Mrs; Jones asks Wally if his bus had been' 
late and Wally responds by casually turning the question back at her, saying 
"Was it late?^' (line 12).. Mrs. Jones repeats her original question more firmly 
and Waily answers fliply (line 14) saying, ^'Nope, I don't think so." Mrs. Jones-' 



further probe, "Why are you coniLng in late then?" indicates that the force of 
these remarks is not so much interest in whether or not his bus was late, but 
rather an indirect reprimand for walking in late himself, and a demand for 
some kind of explanatory account. Wally misses the indirect force of the 
question and thus appears to be acting disrespectfully in the face of her re- 
primand. His comment, "Ah don't know" (line 16) is produced with exaggerated 
Black intonation, with a wide grin, glancing over at his friends on the rug. 
Mrs. Jones' responds with uncharacteristic harshness, raising her voice' sharply. 
This time Wally catches the force of her reprimand and says sheepishly, "Yeah 
I came in late." 

I interviewed both Mrs. Jones and Wally (independently about thfs exchange 
playing them the tape and asking them how they interpreted the other's utter- 
ances. I learned that Mrs. Jones had indeed interpreted Wally' s response as 
"sassy", testing her in front of the group to see how far he v^ald.go. She 
said she felt it was important to be firm with Wally from the very start so 
he "would know who's boss and kind of settle down." She had already begun to 
single Wally out as. a child who had a lot on the ball, a lot of spunk, but 
who needed limits. 

When I played the tape for Wally, on the other hand, he seemed genuinely 
puzzled about the interchange. He said that at first he just thought that 
Mrs. Jones wanted to know if his bus had been late and he didn't think that 
it had h<ien. Then when he said "Ah don' t know" (lina 16) he thought maybe 
he would "get in trouble a little, but not that much I" He said he hadn't 
really meant to make Mrs. Jones so mad. 

Now the question remains, what went on here to create such discrepant 
interpretations of the same interchange. In light of the speech activity 
structure in this classroom, it is likely that Wally and Mrs.^ Jones were not 
seeinjg eye to eye with respect to what context they were in and hence what norms 
of behavior and likely goals for the activity were. That is, it appears that 
Wally misinterpreted Mrs. Jone's indirect reprimand, '*Was your bus late?" as 
a sincere question, based on a faulty sense ^f context. 

During the time I call "transition to rugtime", children are free to chat 
quietly- or. ask questions, of Mrs. Jones, Mrs. B. (the instructional aide) or ; 
myself. The adults often ask individual children questions of a^ersonal nature- 
during this time (e.g., "Joel, .did you bring a note from your mother?" , "Is 
that a new packet. Bob?" , !'Merle, did you remember to bring in your green form?'0 • 
After the formal call to order, "rugtime" noi^ prevail: children are not address- 
ed informallly by the teacher and they are reprimanded for talking^even quietly) 
to one- anotlfier. 

Wally came into the classroom after rugtime had officially begun, but* it 
was during a moment of confusion ('*Merle isn't here.". .."He's coming now.") and 
several children had begxin to talk ' (Charles : "Our bus, huh? (...)")• Tt then 
makes sex^elthat Wally misinterpreted the intent of Mrs. Jones' question as one 
of a chatty nature, rather than as an indirect reprimand, thinking that rugtime / 
had not yet I gotten underway, and he was not all that late. His chatty, playful 
response then seeWad appropriate to him but totally out of line to Mrs. Jones. 
Hence, Wally^|*s confusion. 

Speech activities and participant structures 

i , ^ > . ' . '^"^ . 

Within these daily segments^ it becomes possible to focus on the major- 
speech^ activities and their corresponding norms of behavior and rights and 
obligations With regard to speaking and participation. Philips (1972) used the 
term "participant structures" to characterize the constellation^ of these norms, 
and showed that these structures influence interaction and participants' 



perceptions about what Is going on and, over time, the amount of learning that 
takes place • Errcksoh and his students have shown that these participant struc- 
tures change from activity to activity throughout the day, each requiring the 
child to Internalize a new set of norms and strategies In order to behave 
appropriately. (Florlo, 1978; Florlo and Shultz, 1979) 

Philips notion^,^f participant structures has to do with broad patterns of 
structural organization in any given interaction, with regard to who gets to 
talk, how turns are allocated and what kind of. talk is deemed app-ropriate. 
She notes four major participant structures that occurred with varying degrees 
of frequency in the classroom and home community she studied: 1) teacher or 
adult leading the whole group, 2) teacher leading small group, 3) peer initiated 
interaction, 4) independent seatwork (with the teacher keeping a watchful eye). 
However, as Florlo and Shultz (1979) have pointed out, participant structures 
change continuously throughout the day, often shifting several times during the 
coixrse of a single activity depending on whether it is the beginning, middle 
or end of the activity. Their notion of . participant structure is more specific, 
based on nonverbal analysis of. eye gaze, postural shifts, back channel vocali- 
zations, etc. to determine who the focal and peripheral communlcatants and 
listeners are. The result of this analysis is a larger number of participation 
structures reflecting the'variety of patterns of turn taking, floor holding, etc.^ 
In our approach to the analysis of participant structures in the classroom^ we 
have found that the norms of behavior and rights and obligations of speakers 
vary both across and within participant structures, as you move from context 
to context throughout the day. For example, rugtime is a bounded speech activity 
that occurs at ^the same time and in the same place everyday. It has a teacher to 

wholH grbup participant structure, in that it is opened and closed f ormulaically 
by the teacher and she decides who gets to talk and what counts as appropriate 
topics;. Howjever» aa was seen in the example above, the rules for appropriate » 
behavior, such as when a child can approac^ the teacher and about what, shift 
from sub-'segment to sub-segment within rugtime (i..e. from taking the roll, to 
doing the calendar, to sharing). While the general participant structure < in ' 
Philips use of the term) remains teacher to whole group, the norms and rules . 
do shift in important ways and the children are held accountable for this. 

In characterizing the various segments of the day, we will briefly describe 
the kind of interaction that regularly takes place, noting the general participant 
structures as well as the specific norms and rights and obligations of participants 
with regard to the kind of talk that takes place. 

Each activity segment can be characterized by a particular verbal statement 
of the teacher — • a formulating comment which can, across time, be seen to form 
a contextualizing signal for an activity's commencement or cessation* It is 
precisely these kinds of cues that a substitute is unable to provide, which 
creates confusion and disorientation in the children. 

Rugtime "OK, everyone, come to the rug." (this initiates a very fluid, 

gradual movement into position) 

Roll "OK, I,m going to call roll now. Only answer to your own name." 

Calendar "OK, special person, will you get the calendar for us?" 

Sharing "OK,who has something really exciting to share?" 

Reading "OK, Mrs. B., are you ready for your group? Will the Lions come 

up in front?" 
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Clean up for "OK, everybody freeze. I want you. to put everything away and 
recess get ready for lunch." 

Line up for "OK, everyone, ve — ry slowly, please line up for lunch," 
lunch 

Free time "OK, we've got 15 minutes until lunch. If you can handle it 

(occasionally) you can have some free time." 

Major speech events: Participant structures, norms, rights and obligations 

1. Coming in from outside ^ 

Children (henceforth C's) line up outside back door to classroom. 

When bell rings, door is opened and C's come in, move freely, go to coatrack, 

drinking fountain, desk, rug. 

C's group themselves along lines of friendship. Regular peer structures 
emerge: group of 3-5 white boys interact around a desk or on 
the rug, group of black girls gather arotmd an adult or on the 
rug, group of black boys gather usually-away fr^ the rug. These 
are student initiated structures, not dealt wi , by Philip^. 

C's talk freely to each other (even loudly). 

C's approach J., B., or S .* with notes, hugs, or simply to chat ("Know what 
I did yesterday?") . 

2. Getting started; transition into nigtime 

Teacher (J., B., or student teacher) comes to the front of the rug and sits 
down in chair. 

Teacher calls C's to front, collectively ("OK, everybody come to the rug." 

or individually '("Walter, hurry up and put your coat ax^ay and come 

up here.") • ' 
C's talk to' others nearby. Loud talking or moving aroxmd gets mildly sanctioned 

(Walter, sit down now and be quiet"; "Sh, sh, Darrel, Paula.") 
C's ,talk'quietly and can touch each other (e.g.. Sherry fixes Paula's barrette) • 
C's may approach an adult but are usually not responded to warmly ("Not now 

please, tell me later.") 
C's may initiate conversation with the teacher but these Interchanges are kept 

brief . 

Much calling of names of those C's who are slow to come to the rug, standing 
up or talking loudly. 
(This "transition" time shortens as time goes on.) 

3» Rug time ... 

J. issues a "call to order" ("OK, everybody stop, talking. It's my turn now.") 
From this point on, talking, even v6ry qialet, is sanctioned. 
C's are not to move around or touch each other ("OK, now give yourselves some 
space.") 

C's do talk surreptitiously (turning asldr^ covering mouth) and are reprimanded. 

("Celena, it's my turn," "Barrel, what did I just say? Please listen.") 
C's do not approach J. (though they do occasionally approach B. or S. with 

notes from home or lunch money. 
C's are called on, if they raise hands but must have topically relevant comments * 

J. • teacher; B. -'Instructional aide; S. « researcher/ aide. 

ERIC ^ : ^;::>: 4: •:32:i^:-v.^^ 
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in order to keep the floor. 
C's can call out In response to J's questions, or with topically relevant 
comments. If several C's begin to talk, they are stopped ("Sh, sh, 
turn.") . 

C's may be asked to bid for nomination. C's raise hands and J. selects 

individual to talk. For some rHgtime activities (such as sharing), 
there are norms for selecting children, such as first a girl, then a 
' boy, etc. 

Loud talking, or moving around are grounds for being moved to the front, 

near the teacher ("so you can hear better"), or getting sent back to _ 
their seat. ("Deena, go back to your seat and put your head down." . 
This is rather severe punishment.) 

This is ^ teacher- to-whole-ogroup participant structure, in which the teacher 
controls (by in large). who talks, when, and about what. 

^Sharing <an activity .within the larger event, Rugtime) 

Sharing is opened f ormtilaically by the teacher ("OK, does anyone have anything 
really important (interesting, exciting) to share?")." 

C's must raise their hands to get the floor to share, but they may call out 
topically relevant comments in response to what another has shared. 

If several C's call out, J. attempts to regain the floor ("My .turn, my turn") . 

C's anticipate the end of each child's turn, and raise their hands just as the 
child sharing is finishing. 

To signal the end of sharing, J. says "OK^ one more and then we have to stop." 

After the last child s turn, J. says, "OK, Mrs.B. are you ready for your group?" 
which simultaneously marks the end of sharing and the beginning 
of the transition into reading groups . " 

Reading 

Getting into reading groups: Low group (Kittens) leave rug, go to desks and^ 
over td their table at side of room. C's talk freely to one another. 
Names ar^ called and C's are hurried up, etc. C's sit in. their 
"special place". Middle group (Lions) move to desks and then to round 
table, haggle over seats an<j" gradua llj^ get settled. High group (Tigers) 
move to their own table and get^eafSed; High-plus group (Dolphins) 
either get workbook assignments from J. on rug and then go to seats, or 
they work ylth ah adult (parent, researcher) on rug. 

C's can approach S. opr call from seats (while doing workbooks) for help, but 
rarely approach J. or B. while they are leading a reading group. ' 

After formal reading lesson and 'assignment of workbook pages, C's get cardboard 

carrels and go to their desks. At their seats, C's call out for help and 
can talk quietly. Moving around aimlessly in the room, talking loudly, 
or going over to another .G's desk gets sanctioned. . 

The reading lesson proper is a ''t[^aoh<^r to small group" participant structure 

where the teacher initiates and directs the sequencing of activities and 
xrontrols who will participate and whether pa:rtlcipetlon is individual 
or collective. Each leader of a reading group (whether J.,* B.., helping , 
parent or researcher) structures the group somewhat differently 
(nominating C's in a round-robin fashion or allowing C's to bid for a ' 
turn, etc.). This seems to. depend both on the personal style of/ the ^ 
"teacher" and on the level of the group. _ 
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All reading lessons can be further segmented Into series of activities, 
such as making flash cards, dictation, reading In, the reading bocks • 
Each of these activities can then b \ broken up into sequential patterning 
of tasks. For example, in the 'Kittens reading Igsson, the activity 
"reading in tiie rea^ng book$" can be divided into the .following* 
pattern of tasks: 

One child gets nominated to read. 

That child reads a sentence of a Wole page (if very shart) 

Th^ whole group reads the same material in unison. 

The pattern then is repeated. - 

The comparable activity in the .high group reading lesson is made up of 
a different series of tasks. The pattern for this group is as follows: 

One child gets nominated to' read. 

That child reads an entire page. ' 

Another child is nominated". The pattern repeats.' * ^ - • 

(Implications: more id&terlal is covered in the high group. T^ere is more internal 
coherence to the reading material in that the groiip'' goes through the story only 
once, at a reasonably fas^t pace (usually in one sltt;Lng) . . In the low group, it. ' 
takes several days to read. a story and -the same sentences are read twice before 
moving on. That is, the story doesn't ''read" like a story.) 

Story time 

Participant structure is the same as for rug time (Teacher to whole grpup) . 
C's are assembled on the rug and told to get comfortable ("give yourselves 
some space"). 

As the story is being read, ^ving around, sitting up on knees (so that other 
children can' t see) , . or talking are sanctioned. 

Before or after the actual reading takes place, there is often a group discTission: 
about what happened in the story the previous day; who the characters 
are; what is likely to happen next, etc. " l.^^^ ^ — 

During the discussion, C's raise their hands to get the floor or are ^ V 
nominated by the teacher, Short, topically relevant comments may be called 
out but if several C*s begin to talk at once, the teacher attempts to 
regain the floor ("Sh, xay turn" or "Sh, jtist one at a time"). 



Math t'lme - Dolphins (the- entire class e^ccept for the low reading group) 

Participant, structure is the same as for rugtime and group discussion at story 
' ^ time. ..... 

C's assemble, usually with pencils and J. passes out workbooks. C's are more 

spread out on the rug (a^ it is a slightly smaller f^roup than at. ragtime) 
ancl occasionally one or two will stretch out and' 11a on their stomachs. 
, This win sometimes provoke a gentle sanction ("sit upoLlncolnj we're 
doing math") and some tlmies not. . 
J. directs questions at individual C's, or calls for bids from^the floor. . 



C*s may talk to each other or help one another find the correct page In the 
workbook but obvious "chatting" or loud talking Is sanctioned/ 

C's are chosen 'to go to the board Cone at 5l time) and , do problems In front of the 
group. C's may call out from the floor afterwards to evaluate the wprk. 

Handwriting : 

C's are seated at their desks and given a large piece of writing paper. 

The structure is teacher to whole group (but. the group is widely spread out). 

J. stands at the board where she has drawn lines across It, comparable to the 
lines on the chlldrenis paper. She begins with several letters, 
usually completing a short word or, two. She describes ^Sach letter as 
she makes it, using formulas such as "teenager 't*", "pointy nose 'e'e", 
"first a line,' then a hump" for 'h'. ^ As the year progressed, and 
ehildrfen became very 'adept printers, some of these mnemonic formulas 
dropped out. ' 

C's. call-out relevant comments from their seat^, saying '*Walt, you're going too ' 
' fast", "1- can't see", "I know what that word says!", etc. 
^Children are prodded to hurry up, sit down In their seats, print carefully, ^etc. 

A go&d deal -.ofe ^olse is .tolerated as the Cjs are generally working "on task". 

After the handwriting at the board is- done, J. reads the sentences with the 
children, sometimes calling on individuals, sometimes letting the 
children call out in unison. 

C's then work at their own pace, if they haven't finished and bring tiheir paper 
up to one of the adults for approval and evaluation Ca check (mark, 
a "very good", a scribbled star). / 

Free time . ^ ^ 

C's are free to roam anywhere in the classroom, except in the area of the teacher '5 
desk.. This is a, student initiated participant structure. 

C's join friends oj: play alone,' at their desks, on the rug area, at the blackboard- 
or one of the larger readix^g tables. There is a game section (along 
one wall of the room) and C's are free to pick any of the games (blocks, 
felt materials, board games, etc.) and take them anywhere in "the room. 

Talking, even loud talking, calling to frlfends across the room, etc, is allowed. 

Running around wildly gets sanctioned^ by individual name calling, but mild rough 
hoijsi&g on - the rug is: tolerated. . ' . . 

If the noise level gets "out of hand", the children are sanctioned as a group 
("I'm sorry, but I gness you just can't handle free time right now"). 
C'ls are told to be. quieter or else, if one warning has already been 
issued, .free time ends. In this case, C's are told to put things away 
and go back to their aeats. 

The Fourth Grade School and Classroom , 

The school is^ very large (700 students) middle school (grades 4-6) with 
approximately 502 minority racial and ethnic enrollment* There is veryvlittle 
teaegregation inside the,school# By district directive school^classrooms are 
.racially balanced to represent the same racial mixture is xthe school. Although 
white students are somewhat disproportionately represented in high rdading and 
math groups and in the Mentally Gifted- Mino;r program, while Blacks are somewhat 
disproportionately represented. in low reading and math groups and. the Learning 
Assistance -rogram, these groupings have been de-emphasized by the practice of 
"mains treamlng" where special classes meet for not more than one hour or so a day. 



A Typical Day In Fourth Grade - 



8t30 


Bell 


8:32 • 


- 8:45 




- ylDD 


10:00 


Bell 


10:15 


Bell 


10:20 


- 10:30 


10:30 


- 10:35 


10:35 


- 11:25 


11:25 


-11:30 


11:30 


il:40 


11:40 


- 11:45 

• 


11:45 


Bell 


12:30 


Bell 


12:35 


- 12:50 


(or 1:00) 


12:50 


- 1:30 


2:00 - 


• 2:30 








Coming In from outside 

Get;tlng settled 

* seatwork on desk 
roll 

announcements ^ 
lunch count 

Reading groups * 
Seatwork 

Recess 

In from recess * 
Figuring out new spelling words 
Change classes for math 
Math 

Change classes 

Spelling review (or work on unfinished assignments) 

Get ready for lunch 
' clear desks 
• get out book for reading after lunch 

lunch tickets are distributed - ' 

Dlsmisg^al of whole class by row to line up in the hall 
^escorted to cafeteria by teacher . ■ . - 

Comln^:|iS^/.frpm lunch 

Silent ^^readihg 

Major afternoon lesson: 
Language \^\ 

Creative wr:^ting * 

Social Studle'i ' « _„ 



Spelling test 



alternatively: :catch-up seat^fork period 
^r^s^nized^P.E. / • v 
In class art; 'period 



2:30 Bell 



Dismissal 



3r 



This segmentation coincides In major respects with the teacher's emlc 
segmentation of the day as indicated in her 'Schedule* drawn up for Parents' 



Open' House night early in the school year: 







Schediile 
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Recess 

o 






xntroaucuxon uo spexxing 






Math 


XX : jU 




Spelling J ^ 


XX • 4U 




Crxve ouu xuncn txc Ke ts 


12:30 


■ - 


Silent reading 


12:45 ' 




Language 


X • <JU 




oociax o uuuies 


z : xu 




Spexxmg ues z " 


^: 




Dismlssax 


Tuesday : 


(every 


other Tues.) 


1:30 




Library 


Thursday: 






1:30 - 2: 


30 


Art in 104 




\ 



Occasionally the day's schedule was referred to explicitly. Early in the 
school year the time for lunch period was changed and the rest of the schedule 
was changed accordingly. When this happened the teacher posted changes on the 
blackboard. 



Schedule posted on board 
8:45 Feelings (1:3W reading group) 

9:15 Secret svaces (middle reading group) 

9:40 Growing (high reading group) 

10:20 Spelling 



Schedule posted on board (cont.) 



10:30 Math 

11:30 Langxsage 

1:00 Library 

2:00 Spelling 



Teacher's lesson plan and activity grouping 

Within these dally segments, It becomes posslbjLe-^o fccus on the major speech 
' activities and their corresponding norms of behavior and rights and obligations 
with regard to speaking and participation. Philips (1972) used the tj^rm "partici- 
pant structures" to characterize the constellation of these norms, aurl rights and 
obligations, and shoved thatL^these structures Influence Interactloti and partici- 
pants' perceptions about what is going on and,., over time, the amount of learning 
that takes place. Erickson and his stude^nts (e.g. , FldrLo, 1973) have shown that 
these participant structures change from activity to activity throughout the day, 
each requiring the child to Internalize a new set of norms and strategies in order 
to behave appropriately. 

' After four weeks we began systematic audiotaplng in the classroom in order 
identify these participant structures. During the initial Introduction of the 
tape recorders ^ into fourth grade each child was taken to a desk in the hall outside 
of the classroom, and dhown how to operate the tape recorder. After a short re-^'^ 
cording was made the^chlld listened to the tape. At this time- it was also 
explaifiea that we were working on a project to describe how chil(lren learn in 
classrooms. We said that wq needed parents' permission in order to record the ; 
child's participation in the lesson and gave each child a letter p^f eacplanation: .; 
and release to^ be signed by the parent.^ The tape recorders were lai^ consciously 
introduced^ into the first grade class, and after initial question^were answered, 
children paid little attention. Parent permission forms were returned at Parents* 
Night and with the teacher's assistance. ] 

We will now briefly chajjarfeterize various segments of thef day with, regard to^ the 
kind of talk that takes place, focusing most attention cn clearly bounded, teacKer 
structured activities, such as receding or math. * 

Getting settled - 

Participant structure: indivldtial seatwSork 

Students are seated at their desks. An assignment is usually put on the children's, 
. desks before they come in the" room. For- the first two months of the school; 
term" the work is a dittoed handwriting exercise. 

Mrs. Hayden gives explicit instructions concerning work requirements for the 
beginning of^ the i^chool day: /TJhen you come in, sit down and begin 
working on the cursive .ditto on your desk. Trace the model first, 
then imitate the model on the line below it. When you finish, bring 
your paper to me or Miss Schafer. Then work on your reading or math 
assignments. If all your work is finished, read" your free reading book." 

Later in the: year the work on the children's desks is usiially a dittoed language 
arts assignment." \ I 

Mrs. Hayden sits at her desk in the back of the room and^is available for s4nidents 
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approach and ask questions privately. 
The rule ts that no more than 2 or 3 students^ should be waiting In line to 
speak with any of the adults In the classroom: 

"Use your heads, people. If you see that there are already 2 or 3 

people up here waiting to talk to me, go on to something else for a 

few minutes until somebody up here sits' down." ^ . 
t "I shouldn't see more than 2 people at Miss Schafer's desk." 
Students confer quietly with each other: "Yours doesn't look like mine, 

look."', "I'm flnlshed"~'*Un unh, you gotta do that still." 
Quiet talk Is tacitly permitted. Mrs. Hayden monitors the noise and keeps It 

at an acceptable level with group and Individual, sanctions: 

"Hey, cut the talking, please, and get to work." 
^ "I hear some yakklng." 

"Danlta, I'm waiting for you to get to work." 

Named sub-segments of getting settled: 
Roll 

Mrs. Hayden calls each student's name and students answer "here", or she 
6hecks the roll silently and calls only the names of students 
who are not at their desks: "Has anyone seen Sean this mdmlng?" 

Announcements 

Mrs. Hayden calls for group attention, "OK people", and gives an outline of the 
morning's work schedule^ directing attention 'to any assignments w^rltten 
on the blackboard, and the order ai^d times when she will meet with the 
different reading' groups. 

Announcements end formulalcally with the statement: "You all have work to do." 

or "Everyone should have plenty to. do to keep them busy while I'm working 
with the reading groups." 

Talk, movement around the room or sharpening pencils gets sanctioned during 
announcements. ^ 

. Reading (group meetings) ; » 

Participant- structures ' Teacher to smII group 

Student participation is at the tether's direction and is mandatory. 
Mrs. Hayden moves to the table or aisle of desks where the reading group 

-meets and calls for the reading group to assemble, naming the group 
. by title of the reading book: "Everyone in Pastimes , over here." 
Stragglers are told ta hurry: "Derrick, we^re waiting for you." * 

* ■ . ■ >■ , ■ ' ' ' ■ " ■ 

Phases of activity withlln readi n g group meetings: \ 

4?orkbook collection * - 

As the children come to th'e group they stack their reading workbooks in a pile 

in front of the teaVher, open to the page of the assignment. 
Mrs. Hayden corrects the -workbooks while directing oral reading/redtati^on. 

Oral reading/recitation \ * 

Mrs. Hayden goes around the group calling on each student in turn to read a page 



In the text aloud or to give answers to questions on the dittoed 

"—- " worksheets that accompany each. 8tory~unlt; 

Side envolv«sment with peers or playthings Is not tolerated and seldom occurs, 

Plscusslon of the story ' ^ 

Mrs. Hayden asks comprehension (Questions about the story, calling on students 
on the basis of raised hands. 

Students who come to the reading group withotit having prepared the assignment 
or having read the story well enough to participate in discussion 
are sent to their seats: '^Phyllis, X hope one of these days you 
decide to join the group by starting to do some work."" Alterna- 
tively, students may be kept in from recess to finish work on the 
assignment. 

New Assignment ^ . • 

Mrs, Hayden passes the corrected workbooks and answers any questions concerning 

mistakes, correction, etc. , 
A new assigrsnent is made in both the rea.dlng text and the workbook and 

the due date is written in the margin of each. child*s workbook page. 
Mrs. Hayden dismisses the reading group and alerts the next group that It .will 

meet in a few minutes. In the Interim between reading groups children 

approach the teacher with questions or problems that have come up while 

she was working with the small group. 

RMS ' ^ 

Participant structure: Teacher to whole class 

RMS stands fdr Reading Management System, which refers to a ^management by 
objectives' program in reading. These sessions are taught by the 

team leader, Ms. Girschwin, usually on Tuesdgty and Thursday ' 

morning^. ■ , 

The content of the lessons is a series of units on va;dL0us7 reading skills'*, 

for example, there are unLts on capitalization, punctuation, possesslves, 
distinguishing fact anci opinion, finding the mal^n idea, prefixes, 
sufflsces and their meanings, and so forth. \ 

Prior to the lesson, lis. Girschwin selects students to pass out paper 

or set up posters or other visual aids for the lesson: "Alright, . 
who'd like to give everybody a piece of lined paper. Who can do it 
like a really wonderful grown-up person?" . Students hold their hands 
high, anxious to ^e picked. "Alright, Derrick, I want to see you give 
evei^body a piece of paper, really quickly and efficiently. " 

Us. Girschwin opens each lesson with a reiteration of what she calls the 
11th - 13th commandments : 

11 no talking, no whispering. 

2). no Banging, no tapping. ' . * 

' 31 raise hands and wait. * 



CL) and (2) explicitly prohibit -the most popular forma of side involvement 
during lessons and C31 .X'ef ers to niles for participation in the lesson. 



Ma. Glrschwla attempts to giye everyone an opportunity to contribute; 
''Somebody else/ 1 see the same hands." 

Occasionally a form of chorus in unison is used as a mnemonic technique. 

Children repeat the same phrase over and over, louder, then softer, 
and with accompanying finger movements at the teacher* s direction. 

Silent Reading ^ 

Participant structure: individual seatwork 

Before the children are dismissed for lunch^ Mrs, Hayden reminds them to clear 

everything off their desks except their bookT for silent: reading. 
WEien tftfi children re-enter the classroom following lunch they are expected 

to pnt their cfoats in the closet, go to their seats, and remain seated 

quietly with their Books out. 
Silent reading-is the fourth grade counterpart to "rest period" in the lower 

primary grades; Students do not liave to read; they must simply remain 

seated with Cheir'books out. Some students read, others rest their 

heads on their desk and drowse. 
Interaction with peers is^proscibed Behavior, as is doing other assigned work: 

"Amos and Lucy, it's not flirting time." 

"Leslie, put your math away. You're supposed to be reading. 
The teacher intends that this activity be a calming down period following the 

overstimulation of lunch. 
Sane tions' tend to Be mild and directed to the noise level oif the class: "I have 

a noisy class.." "I don't recall telling anyone to talk." 

Seatwork during Reading 

Participant structure:- individual seatwork 

Students who are not in the reading group meeting work at their^desks on the 

.morning Getting Settled assignments, reading assignments or math homework 
assignments. ' 

Quiet talk Is tolerated as long as it does not disturb the reading group~meeting. 
TBiere is a high degree of work interdependence during seatwork. 

Students cooperatively figure out what to do and compare answers 
Hoving around the room without an apparently legitimate errand (such as' 

sharpening a pencil), talking loudly, or interrupting the reading 
^- .group, to ask the teacher a question are forms of behavior that gets 

' sanctioned. 

. . ' / 

Math 

Participant structure: Teacher to whole class 
Phases of activity within Math: 
Changing classes for Math 

Mrs# Hayden alerts the class to put away other work and take out their math 

. 'text and assignments: "Get ready for math." 
Slightly more than half of Hv"::, I:^ 'den's students take math with Mrs, Perry 
the other 4th grade teacher on the team. Ten of 'Mrs.^ Perry 
"come to Mrs« Hayden ' s roon for math. Grouping is done on the Basis 
of math- placement tests at the beginning of tho year.to form a high 



and a low ability group for math instriiction; Mrs. Hayden takes the 
smaller group or behavior problems. 

Mrs^, Hayden directs the students to change classes for mathJ "Thoae students 
who go to Mrs. Perry's class line up quietly at; the door. You may go", 
Shfi watches at the door as the students file down the hall until they 
ronnd the comer to Jlrs. Perry's room. . * 

Students from Mrs. class arxive^and find their seats-,- 

Homework collection/Mlnute Math 

Early in the year Mrs. Hayden is attempting to establish the principle that 
assigned work must be completed. There is a dally assignment of 
math, homework to be turned In the next day. 

Students- are to put their completed math homework out on^their desks: 
"1 want to see your homework out on your desks." 

Also on the children's desk is a dittoed sheet of math problems. This 
"•Minute Math' test is placed face down on the desks V 

Mrs. Hayden says "Alright, you may begin" as a signal that students are to 
turn over the page and start working. The 'Minute Math' is to be 
completed in. the time it takes Mrs. Hayden to collect homework papers. 

Mrs, Hayden walks around the room collecting homework, .recording zeros in her 
roll book for those students who have. not completed the assignment: 
"These zeros stay zeros until those papers are turned in*" 

The names of students who have not done the homework are' 'also put on the black- ' 
board. These students must stay after class to write a note to their 
parents explaining that they have not completed the assigned work in 
math. Mrs. Hayden adds her. own short note. Students mu^;t have these 
notes signed by a parent and return them the next day.* 

Talking is not permitted during 'Minute Math' . The penalty for talking during 
° this or any other tests Is that the student's paper is thrown away: 
"Oh, 1 hear talking. Do I halve to throw papers in the basket?" 

By January, most students have learned to complete math homework assignments. 

The workload lessens somewhat, stTidents are more proficient and most are 
able to complete assignments during class time. The homework collection/ 
minute math phase is replaced by test on .'multiplication facts' giv^n 
orally by' the teacher. T 

Daily test score5j for each sttident arfe graphed on a chart hanging in the class^ 
J room. ^ ^ 

By March most of the students have earned a paperback book' of their cbolce 
as a prize for having "perfect scores" on the multiplication tests 
for ten days in a row. 

Mrs. Hayden asks if everyone has finished the test (Minute Math or Multipli- 
cation tables). Students .may be given a few more minates to finish. 

Students raise their hands in anticipation of being selected to pick up the 
papers. 

One^ or two students are chosen to pick up papers and put them on Mrs. Hayden' s 
desk. ' 




S?;udents are called on 4 to 8 at a time to work problems on the blackboard in ' 
^ front of, the class. - ^ 

Each student^^gets a turn to put a problem on the board and solve it. 
jStttdents may make quiet conanents concerning the boardwork or call out agreement 
or disagreement with the solution: "Look how Reggie makes his nines. 
He just go like that," "That's what I got," 
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The whole class then checks each, problem orally In unison led by the teacher. 
In May and June the homework collection/ test phase of lessons, .is discontinued. 

Ilath. problema are written on the blackBoard when Mrs.TPerry 

enters, the room. 

Students work the problems individually at their deska. * ^ 

Mrs, Hanson calls on individual students for their answers. She asks if 

anybody got a different answer and calls for a show of hands to 
. Indicate agreement ^ith the various, answers. 
The whole class then checks each problem orally In unison to see who is right. 
Students mark their own papers or exchange them with a partner for correction 

based on the answers to the problems on the Board. 

New Lesson 

.Mrs. Hayden stands- at the front of the class and introduces the next unit In 

thft math text. . 
The new lesson Is usually developed through question and answer recitation. ' 
Students get called on by raising their hands. ' — ^ 

Alternatively, Students may be called on to read segments of the text aloud or 
the teacher leads a call and response drill on a particular point: 

• 3 x ,4 apples 
. Ss: 12 apples 

T: 3x4 shoes — V ^ - 

Sa: 12 shoes 
T: 3 X 4 tens ' 
Ss: 12 tens 

Talking or other side Involvement is not tolerated. 
New Assl'gianent 

Mrs. Hayden makes a new assignment, typically one or two pages in the math text 

and a dittoed worksheet. 
The teacher works, through 2 or 3 problems, as an example, calling on individual 

students or calling for group responses in unison. 

Wbrktime for Assignment - . 

This phase of math Is, a period of time for seatwork on the hew assignzni^at. 
Students may talk quietly, sharpen pencils and approach adults in the classroom 

for help, as in other seatwork activities. 
Students who need extra help may be assigned to work individually with the math. 

aide who comes to the class for this period. 
Dtlring this time Hrs. Hayden corrects the" various math assignments or tests and : 

passes back corrected work. 
As she corrects papers sh^ may call individual students to her desk to go over 

persistent errors. 

Changing back 

Mrs. Hayden dlrects Mrs. Perry » s" students to line up at tha .door and then. dismisses 

them to return to their regular classroom, 
Mrs. Hayden's students returning from Mrs. Perry*s. class files into the room and 

takes .their seats. « * ' . ^ 

Coming into the room noisily will be sanctioned. Students- are sent Back into the 



hall and told to come In again ^ quietly, 
Spelling ■ ^ 

^Spelling ±B a slot activity in that it fits into a small span of time between 

other major activities, for example, the 10 minute slot following recess 
— ia:2Q - 10:oQ — before math, or after math ~ 11:3Q ^ 11:40 — before 
. lunch.. 

Spelling has a recnrring weekly cycle in addition to the daily unit qf work. 

Introdaction to new words— Monday 

Participant structure: Teacher' to whole class 
^Students have a weekly list of new and review, spelling words. 

At the Beginning of the school day or before the children come into the classroom^* 
Mrs. Hayden writes the new spelling words on the blackboard ommitting 
the vowels; just the consonants are on the board, with a space for the 
omitted vowels: SPJRKLJ} 

During^ the 10:30 or 11:30 slot, the children figure out the new spelling words. 

}fX3. Hayden stands at the blackboard and calls on individual students to guess 

the missing vowels. ^ 

Verbal participation is voluntary, on the. basis of raised hands. 

There is some competition between students trying to guess what the words are. 
Students who think they know wave their hands in the air and call 
"oQh ooh." wanting to be called on, or 'TDarnJ That's what I was gonna 
say." when another student supplies the cprrect vowel or guesses'.: 
the Word. ' , 

After the new words are identified, Urs. Hayden leads the class in spelling the 
words aloud in unison. The format for this is a visualizing activity, 
as follows; Say the word. Point to each letter as you say each letter. 
Look at the word. Close your eyes and visualize the word. Write the 
word ±n the air with your index finger, sayiti^ each letter as you write ^ 
it. Open your eyes and look at the word. \ 

After a few rounds of the yisQalizing activity in unison, Mrs. Hayden calls on 
individual students to spelT the word while keeping their eyes closed. 

Spelling Assignments - Tuesday and "Wednesday . 

Participant structure: Individual seatwork ^ 

Spelling "'assigxtoients are Incorporated in the morning 'getting settled' work 
assignments. 

On Tuesday, students are given a dittoed list of all the new and review spelling > 

^ words for the week. . 
Students are assigned to write a sentence using each of the spelling words. 
On Wednesday the students are given a dittoed spelling worksheet. 
Typical exercises include: 

1) write the words in alphabetical order 

2) . write^the words which are verbs Cdoing). 
31 write the nouns (person, place, or thing! 

4) . How many words have one syllable? two? three? 

5) tmscramble the following x^rds. 

61 write the word 'typewriter* and make as many words as you can from the 
letters. [ 
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Spelling review is a slot activity; Sttidents are also given about 10 minutes 

to review before a spelling test. 
Spelling review is handled in a variety of ways; 

- As a'w&ole group activity led by the teacher. The visualizing routine 
is used, as described above, 

Aa a self selected activity with a partner. Students are tpld that they 

may piafc. a partner and study their spelling words. Students also have 

the option of doing other work individually at their desks. StiidentS: 

are told to use 'Vhatever method of study works for you«" 

Usually students elect to take turns testing each. oth]sr on the spelling 

list, 

- As an individual seatwork activity. Students sit at their desks and 
write each word without " looking, then check 'it against uhe dittoed 
spelling list. This form of study Is used frequently as a review before 
a spelling test. 

Test - Tuesday, Thursday and Friday " 
Paxticlpant structure: Teacher to whole group 

Mrs. Qayden tells the students to clear everything off their desks except for 
a pencil. 

Students raise their hands In anticipation of being selected to pass out paper. 
One student Is called on; "Terry, would you give everybody a piece of the small 

lined paper, please." , , 
Mrs. Hayden calls out each word, uses it In a sentence and then repeats the word. 
If a student Is seen* to be clieating, for example, by looking on a list of words 

sticking out of the desk, Mrs. Hayden throws the spelling paper in -the 

wasteBasket. -This is also the penalty for" talking. 
At the end of the test Vxa. Hayden goes around to each student *s desk and corrects 

the test. 

Mispelled words are to be written ten times. 

Spelling tests are iisually the last activity of the day. Students are dismissed 
individually as the tests are corrected or the ten times word lists are 
.completed. 

Ecosystems CSdence) 

Participant structure: six siuall groups with student leaders 

Ecosystems is a SCIS oGserv|itional 'learning by doing' science unit. 

This activity took place from March- through May. Six permanent eco- 
. systems groups were formed by Mrs. Hayden, each with a designated 
student as the group leader. Mrs. Hayden and Mrs. Perry 
exchanged classrooms to conduct formal ecosystems activities. 

Each group has an aquarium with algae, daphnla, gupples and snails, and a. 

terrarium with alfalfa » clover, rye grass and crickets. ^ / 
Each child also has an Individual cup garden of peas and beans • 

Learning By doing activities ' involva setting up the aqtiariums an'^ 

terrarlums and keeping records of changes in population and environment. 
Children are charged with miaintalnlng the aqtiarltmis and terrarlums, . 
watering, flsh-feedlrig, etc., outside of the of fldal science activity 
time. ^ ' 



After lunck^ Mrs. Hayden announces that Mrs, will be taking over the 

class for ecosystems and that she expects respect and helpfulness. 
Mrs. Hayden leaves the room and Mrs. arrives. ^ 

Mrs. .V gives general instructions at the beginning of the activity and 

/ writes the official terms to be used in recording observations on tEie., 

^ BlacKBoard* 

A large ptnrtlon of the period is taken up with dispensing materijals: containers 
labels, observation sheets, soil, water, seeds and wildlife^ 

KacH group is assigned an area of desks as a work space. Children pick, up the 
aquariums and terrariums from the ecosystems taBle at the front of 
the room and take them to their group locations • 

Mrs. calls each group leader to come to the front oi the room and pick up 

supplies for the group, (thermometers, observation sheets, etc.) Although 
each group has n^dned and labeled their aquariums and terrariums, the groups 
are called by the name of the group leader, eg. Ellen's group, Leslie^ a 
group. 

A great deal of noise and movement is tolerated during group meetings. 

Disputes within and between groups are frequent — arguments over. 

who gets to do what, charges that someone Is splashing water with 

the thfermometer or hogging the water bottle, etc. 
Lively discxisslons also occur — debate over the relative merits of guppies 

vs. goldfish, talk of infanticide among guppies. 
Children appiroach the tocher to ask questions and complain al^out the behavior 

of other children. 
The teacher does not intervene in children's disputes. 

When Mrs. stands at the Blackboard and call^ for the attention of the 

^class the hubbub is supposed to stop: "Boys and girls, I'ni going 
- to write the names of .the plants on the board. These are the official 
names." 

Talk or* movement around the room when the teacher is talking'gets sanctioned. . 
Children are sent out into the hall, made to stand in front of the 
room facing the blackboard, or their names are written on the board 
to indicate that they must go to Mrs. room after school for 

detention. 

At the end of the hour, Mrs, leaves "'the room without comment, leaving the 
children involved in recording their observations. \ 

Mrs. Hayden returns to the classroom and alerts the group to the n^t activity. 

Children are directed tO" clean up and return the terrarlxmis, aquaritmts 
and other equipment to the ecosystems table. 

Language , Writing ^ 'Model '"Lessons 

Participant structure: Teacher to whole class 

Language, writing and mcdel lessons taught by district personnel are teacher to 

irtiole class activities with very similar formats. 
Phases within these activities: • 

Lesson Cor pre^wrlting activity) 

Assignment and check that children tinders tand what to do 
Seatwork on^ assignment 

% - ■ 

Lesson 



Mrs. Hayden alerts the class to the change in activities: "Alright people, you 
may put your reading books away and take out your language bobks." 



Before starting the lesson Mrs. Hayd<)n attempts to secure group attention^ 
sanctioning talking, movement and other forms of inattentlyenesa; 

'•I did not say to tallc." 
••Where's your language boofe, Sandra?^* 
••Kitty, "there's no need for you to sharpen your pencil 
right now/* 

'•Quit. playing with, pencils . Babies do that, not grown up fouipth 
gradera," 

The body of th^ lesson da developed through question and answer recitation. 

Children raise their hands to Be called on, 
frequently an overhead projector is used, or Mrs. Hayden writes the words or 

sentences that the children suggest on the blackboard. 
Children are exhorted to listen very carefully and apply what they know. 
Side Involvements or day dreaming gets sanctioned: "Gabriel's off in Timbuktu, 

again. Pay attention, man." 

Assignment and check that children imderstand what to do 

Mrs, Hayden reads the directions for the assignment aloud, or calls on 

students to read aloud. - 

The first 2 or 3 questions on the assignment are done in front of the class 

as an example: ••qk, what wlli go in the first space? Margo, What are 
we going to write?'' ^"OK, fine. How do you know?'*. 
. In a writing assignment one complete example of the exercise is done as a whole 
group activity, fotJ' example, the class collectively writes an expository 
paragraph containing ah assertion, proof, and conclusion. Mrs, Hayden 
then goes around the room asking each child in turn to tell what he or 
she is going to write about: "Leslile, what is your assertion?" ' 

Seatwork on the assignment 

Participant structure: Individual seatwork as describeii in 'Getting Settled' . 
Aasiginoents usually must be Banded' ihrbef ore being dismissed to go home. 

Alternatively, they are due first thing in the morning the next- day. 

Library 

Library activities vkry. Usually children wander around the library with a 

friend looking-for a book. When they have selected a book^ children arie 
. dismissed individually to go back "to the classroom as they check out with 
' the librarian ;aldes. 
Other activities are formally conducted by the librarian:. 
L giving a guided tour of the library 
reading a story aloud to the class 

displaying special interest books, sports, mysteries, etc. 
giving 3 short lesson on using library reference materials 



Differential Access to Learning Opportunities 

The main thrust of our research has been under this heading; the work re- 
ported in these studies made by Collins , Michaels, Michaels and Cook Gtxmperz and . . . ^ 
Slmone and Murphy, All doeument In different stclll areas how differential learning x v 
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„ BEYOND ETHNOGBAm • 
■ SOME USES OF SOCIOLINGUISTICS FOR. 

UNDERSTANDING .CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS 
John J. Gmuperz - University of CalltortuEaj Berkeley 
Jetiny Cook Gmtperz - University of California, Berkeley 

In thla paper we will survey some recent directions in the ethnographic 
study of claaaroom interaction and then suggest that the analysis of langxiage 
and conversations in classrooms can provide us with both, a perspective, and 
some evidence, for solutions to problems of urban schools and children. 

Clearly schooling as such. is. not the sole cause of editcational failure. 

V " . ■ • '.' ■. ' ' ' • 

Society has Ita own powerfxil selection mechanisms which, may override even the 

effect. of many classroom reforms (Ogbu 1978);' and yet it is also true that if \ 

we look beyond the macro trends to individual careers, many students of minority 

background do quite well, under conditions that lead others to fail. To under- 

stand modem educational problems we need to know how and by what mechanisms - ' 

cultural, political and economic factors interact with specific teaching con- 

texts to affect the acquisition of knowledge and skill. That is, we need to 

provide for the linking of explanations at the level of institutional processes 

of cultural transmissions right through to the understanding of the details of ' 

the dally practice of teachers and children in classrooms. 

Interestliag initial insights into f what takes place in the classroom come 

from the early autoblographlcally -oriented writings of teachers themselves, 

such aa Holt C1964) , Kohl Cl'967) , and Kozol a967) . These writings pointed 

to •the contrast between the official /descriptions of curricula and program 

goals and what actually takes, place in the classroom. They provided an Im-' 

petus to the increasing awareness of the need for ethnographi~that is, situa- 

tlonally specifics-descriptions of ;i:he processes of conducting lessons and organizing 

classrooms as environments for leamlng^^ within mapy dlfferetxt school situations. 



Our growing understanding of the classroom environment can be attributed 
to these ethnographic studies; ve will now summarize briefly some findings 
for research on classrooms as social environments. 

Tl- ^ Ethnographic Evidence for the Classroom as a Social Environment 

Some of the most revealing of the recent classroom ethnographies 
concentrate on the contrast between home and classroom learning experiences. 
In one of the firsc and most influential of these. Philips (1972) compared 
patterns of classroom participation among reservation*-reared Indian children 
and among non-Indian children. She found that the Indian children partici- 
pated more enthusiastically and performed more effectively in classroom 
contexts which minimized the obligation of-,individuai students to perform 
in public contexts and the need for teachers to control performance styles ; 
and, correct errors. Preferences for these contexts reflected the kinds of 
relationships that the children were accustomed to on the reservation, where 
lateral networks of children in groups were mofe important than hierarchical 
role-differentiated networks of adults and children. Philips attributes 
the generally poor ^school performance of Indian children to the far greater 
frequency in conventional classrooms of conditions which, for them, create 
unfamiliar and threatening "frameworks of part icijitAtion, She propoised the 
tiotion of "participant structure" to characterize the constellation of norms 
mutual rights and obligations that shape social relationshps, determine 
participants' perceptions al^out what goes on, and influence learning. 
Philips' findings are supportedyby \ number of other ethnographic investi- 

gati.ons where learning or failure to \learh have been attributed to 

k . \ ■ ' ' • ■ . ■ ■ 

discontinuities between the participant' structures of the, home and 
community and those of the school: Native Americans (Cazden & John, 1971;. 



Dumont, 1972), Afro-Americans (Heath, 1977; Kochman, 1972; Labov, 1972), 
Hiiwailans '(Boggs, 1972) , rdrar Appalachian whites (Heath, 1977), and working 
class British (Bernstein, 1974) have all been studied. 

These studies highlight the point that children's responses to school 
tasks are directly influenced by values and presuppositions learned in the - 
home* They demonstrate moreover chat classroom resources or social groupings 
of teachers and students are not the primary determinants of learning. WhaC 
is important is what is communicated in the classroom as a result of a complex 
process of interaction between educational goals, background knowledge, and 
what various participants over time perceive as taking place. 

Hoy can ve measure or study this communication process ? The bulk of 
the evaluational measures of . performance that have been used over 



th^^ last few decades in such systems as the Flanders System of Interaction 
is 

by Bale^, Anderson, and others. 



Analysis (1967) build on Che tradition of small group studies developed 



These^mechods have been valuable in pointing to important differences 
between subu^an and inner city classrooms* Leacock (1969) , who used 
iirV^iracclon analysis in connection with her ethnographic work, found 
"teachers in inner^ city envirohmencs to be morie controlling, more critical, 

and less accepting of children's learning errors than their suburban 

• ■ \' •■ ■ • . • . ■ ■ • ' . ■ 

colleagues. She argues that since classrooms arie part of schools and 

that since teachers operate within a system of educational knowledge 

and ideology, this ideology is bound to influence teachers' strategies,' 

That is, the prevailing socib^cultural attitudes affect teachers' " 

evaluations in s/pecif ic classroom events and although these appear 

momentary in any observation, if \they influence recorded evaluations. 
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they are then f6d back Into the bureaucratlcally constructed career profile 
of Individual children. Further Impressive evidence for the Importance of 
teachers* socially conditioned expectations Influencing evaluations and In 
determining Individuals V progress is given by Rist (197(). In this way we 
can begin to see how social factors and the climate of opinion outside of 
the classroom may enter into the classroom learning process. . 

But useful as small group measures are in demonstrating that cultural 
differences do create problems in the classroom, evaluation measures have ' 
been unable to account for the full effects of classroom environments. One 
difficulty is that the coder's interpretation of behavior rather than the 
actual behavior is the basis for analysis. When interpretations of behavior 
differ as they do in most ethnically mixed classrooms, there is no way to 
safeguard against cultural bias in evaluating performance and to distinguish 
between differences in cultural style and differences in ability. Without 
reference to the actual process of interaction, nothing can be said about 
how participants react to and make sense out of particular tasks. 

Some qualitative insights Into^ everyday processes of dlassi^oo^^nter- 
actinn come fromr^lTe micro-ethnographic analyses of Erickson and v^is students 
(Florlo, 1978). Among other things this work has shown that it cannot be ^ 
assumed, as the earlier small group, analysts had assumed, that the\ classroom 



constitutes an undifferentiated structure where teacher and child Interact 
as individuals. Interaction processes are at work within each^, settpg that 
lead to subgroup formation and determine the contexts which l^uide and channel 

.- hi ' nvior. . , . . 

• ' . - ■ / ■ "- 

The value of these methods is that they provide replicable' ways of 

discovering types of behavior that are not ordinarily commented on but 

which nevertheless guide interaction, and reveal the unstated conventions 



that may Influence teacher evalua't'ions of student performance. Erickson's 
study of nur^eryi schools, for example, shows that ift the course of a typical 

class session the\ children move sequentially through different types of 

' \ ' • . ■ <D 

participant structures. Some of these have established names such as . 

. . ■ • \ , . . y 

- ^ .. .... 

'show and tell,/ 'story telling, ' others do. not. But each ^nvolves different 
modes of oooperation and learning, as well as rules for the evaluation of 
behavior and for the interpretation of what goes on. Children must learn 
what these structures are,» they must know how transitions between structures 
are signalled, what behavioral strategies are required to gain the teacher 'is 
attention or to secure cooperation of the peer group. Knowledge of strategie's 
appropriate to these structures is a precondition for obtaining access to 

learning . n • . • - 

McDermott applied similar, techniques of nonverbal analysis (1978) to 

an investigation of . the process of getting turns at reading in an urbap^* 

h' . '■ ■ ■ - ' 

elementary school. He was able to show that because of the organization 
of the students into separate. sub-groups and because of the teacher s 
definition of the lower group as requiring more explicit and consistent 
direction, much of the teacher's time with that group' is spent in looking 
ar ad the room to ward off possible^interfuptions and similar kinds of 
control behavior. . 

McDermott 's' findings recall those of an earlier informal ethnographic 
account carried out in Berkeley (Lewis 1970) , which describes: a reading 

• - '''\- ' ■ '■ . 

lesson in which children seated in an informal group arrangement are 
" successively called on to read sentences in a story.. When a Black child 
fails to make a phonetic distinction between the vowels in pin and . pen, 
the teacher, -who had recently been to. a lecture on Black dialect and had 
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learned that a) failure to make this, distinction Is a feature of the 
dialect of many low reading Black children, °and-b) 'proper pronuncflatlon' 

is a precondition to reading, writes the tvo words, on' the' board and asks. 

\ • • 

the c^hlld to pronounce the two words in i'Solation. When Che child , still ^ 

does not make the distinction, she removes .the .child from the group and 

•• * » • . ; \ ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■. . ' 

asks him to join' another low reader in the comer of the room', telling 

' ■ • '■ ' • , • ' ^ 

him to practice his letters. In th4 minutes that followed this incident, 

i • ' .. ' . 

th two children who had been singled^ out took a reading game and started 

" ■ , ' ' . - ^, ■ ■ ■ , 

to work with it enthusiastically, making a considerable amount pf noise, 
whereupon the teacher said: "stop playing and start .^working.," In inter- ' 

" . ■ ' ' " !>*- •■'■ ,.• . ' ■ . 

pre ting what went on here, it must be noted that the linguistic .fact at 
issue here, the failure to make a distinction between pin and" pen , is 
characteristic of Approximately 80 percent of the Black children and ' 
40 percent' of the White children in California. In that very group, in 

fact, there was a White child who also did not distinguish between the ; 

■ i ' ' ' . . ' ' .■ • ■ " ■ * ■ ■• , ' ■ 

/two vowels, but perhaps because of the association of ethnicity, with ^the/ * 

iphonetic fea^fe^.,4j;yolved, 'the teacher failed to notice this. In any 

icase, it seems doubtful ytfhat the- child who was, asked to leave the reading 

^ / ■. . ' ■ ■ ■ • - ■ 

group understood the ;reason for his being jingled out; the effect; of this 
incident was to remove the child from situations talM; he might have learned. 

■•■-'/' . B i . ■ cb ,:, 

In each of the^e examples something is being conveyed either through 
words, or movements or gestures, which when interpreted by . participatits 
in relation to their background -social knowledge .serves to <ihannel ^nte^- 
. action. Our special task, if we are to provide the linkdLng that we' spoke ^ 
of in the beginning of this paper, is to explore further* the relationship^. 
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bgtween words, vocal, and'kinesic systems and the interpretive procedures 
of participants. know that children, teachers, and outside observers 
may reach different understandings depending on their social experience 
and their knowledge of the. signals that participants use. It is for ithese 
reasons that we need, tu know more about the process by which specific social 
meanings and conventions are created through conversational exchanges and 
to, explore more fully the uses of language in the classroom. 

Micro-ethnographic studies of non-verbal behaviors are highly successful 
in revealing previously unnoticed features and unspoken norms of subgroup ^ 
formation and. social presuppositions which affect classroom learning, but 
we also need to know more about specific patterns and conventions of verbal 
usage. 

Language in the Classroom 

Perhaps the best known and the most recent systems for analyzing class- 

t ■ ■ 

— rooir l-anguag^e'-are- those^of Bei-lack^^^{^^^ 

(1975); both of these systems .propose that the structure of discourse in 
the classroom arises from sequential constraints on selection such that 
one type of act is likely to fpllow or be^f ollowed by others of specific 
types* \That is,, verbal interactions among teachers and students in a 
classroom are conceptualized as moves in a Wittgenst^iqian language game 
that follows implicit rules of behavior. Further, the Sinclair and Coult hard 
system has finer detail in that it specifies the role of bo'^tih., grammatical 
forms and content in the functioning of these classroom m6ves._ 

Though an important step forward, both of these analyses are limited 
by the fact that they are based on dPZ'' collected in experimental s'itulatiohs 



where- teachers were instructed to teach predetermined lessons and what 
was examined were their actual lectures. The social significance of 
classroom speech is evaluated in terms of profiles of utterance functions. 
' Yet since function is taken as a^given, what is in fact studied is the 
significance of teachers' and students' moves in relation to the stated 
lesson goal. 

To explore the ways in which social meanings are generated and 
interpretation of specific sequences of words and actions given, within 
the flow of ordinary classroom talk, it is perhaps necessary to take an 
approach which starts with the central issue of the attribution of meaning 
and intent to specific utterances both in and outside of the classroom. 
Such an approach, 'as that taken by the linguistic pragmaticists to the 



study of adult-child verbal interaction, requires that classrodm talk be 
seen as functioning in its essential forms as any other conversational 
exchange. The linguistic pragmatics approach builds on the speech acts 
theorists' distinction between propositional content and illocutionary 
force, to^ focus on participants' interpretation of message intent (Ervin- 
Tripp, 1977; Ervln-Tripp & Mltchell-Kernan, 1977; Garvey, 1975; Keenan & 
Schieffelin, 1976). The focus of the analysis here is on what Searle 
calls "utter ers ' meaning" (1975), that is, what a*^ speaker intends to 
achieve by an utterance. By taking account of the linguistic and extra- 
linguistic settings in which a sentence occurs, it can be shown that^ 
speakers and listeners regularljr build on context-dependent presuppositions 
to arrive at interpretations which are often quit^a different from their 
literal meanings. Given this approach, if a teacher is heard to make ^ 
statement such as 'I don't see any hands' when i question has been asked 



and several children begin to call out, this statement can be analyzed ■ 
as a request for a show of hands and a directive to be quiet. Fxagmatic ^ 
analyses explain some highly significant aspects of the conduct of 
conversati(|jns. But, they assume chat linguistic mechanisms involved in 
interpretation of speakers* intent can be analyzed entirely in terms of 
grammar and lexicon, and that what the content is can be determined on 
the basis of extra-^linguistic information. When, as is the case in a 
classroom, setting and participants are constant, it is assumed that all " 
conversationalists share one definition of the , situation. There is no 
attempt to account for the changing nature of participant structures and 
for the role of verbal and nonverbal signs in signalling these changes. 

Furthermore the major problem of urban education, the problem of 
differential learning resulting from the varying effects that similar 
teaching strategies and classroom conversational sequences may have on 
students, of different background; is not dealt with. This aspect was 
taken up in a recently completed year-long study by Cazden and Mehan 
which focuses directly on participant structures. Cazden served as the 
teacher in an ethnically mixed urban classroom and in the course of her 
daily activities was able to build a number of^v^interesting experiments 
into her teaching schedule. One of the main con^^nis of this study was 
to show how small group participant structures are^eflected in conversa- - 
tional practices and to elucidate teachers' r.nd student^.' discourse 

regies. Among the important ''findings cited in preliminary reports 
are, that while children and adults have different ways of ;formulat^ 
what are functionally similar tasks, teachers on the whole rely, more on^^. 
lexical specificity while children rely more on context, these differences 



do not result in differences in efficiency of communication or teaching 
efficiency. (For similar finding^?, see Gumperz & Herasimchuk, 1972; 
Cook-Gumperz, 1977.) 

Cazden and Mehan take an interactive approach which_concentrates 
on the mechanisms through which turns at speaking are assigned and verbal 
interaction is' controlled . Their theory builds on the ethnomethodological 
studies of conversation (Garfinkei & Sacks, 1969; Sacks, Schegloff , ^ 

Jeff erson, 1974). What is examined are constraints on se<}uencing of 

<?■ 

utterances as they appear in such naturally occurring instructional 
routines such as teaching the content of a story, teaching problem 
so ying strategies, and giving instructions. 

Ethnomethodological studies of conversation liave made a basic 
contribution to sociolinguistics by demonstrating that speaking is not 
simply a matter of individuals saying what they want, when they want to 
say it. Sacks' and Schegloff have pointed out that conversations of all 
kinds are characterized by: one, adjacency pairs, such as question*- 
answer, greeting-greeting, request-acknowledgement, where a first 

utterance creates a necessary condition for. the second; and two, that 

~" ' /■ ■ \ , .. 

such Iritersentential ties constitute an important resource for conversa- 
tional management (Sacks & Schegloff, 1975). Following a similar line 
of reasoning Mehan demonstrates that instructional talk differs from 
casual conversation in that it is based on a tripartite structure of ^ 
initiation- response-evaluation.. 

Findings such as. these clearly show that participant structures 
are in large part created and s.ustained through discourse conventions. 
Like non-verbal signs these discourse conventions are rarely overtly 



discussed and must be learned indirectly through active participation in 
th. .nstructional process. We can assume that to the extent' that learning . 
is a function of the ability to sustain interaction, the child's ability 
to control and utilize those conventions is an important determinant of 
educational success. But focus on the structural underpinnings of verbal 
interaction is not enough. We must go on to determine how this discourse 
knowledge is acquired and practiced in specific educational contexts; and ' 
how d^ifferential practices can result in educational evaluations that are 
based on communicative misunderstandings. To do this we require an ever 
fuller theory of the processes of communication. 

One way of beginning to accomplish this goal is to apply methods which 
build on the linguistic pragma ticists' distinction between propositional 
content or literal meaning and illocutionary force or intended effect to 
analyze conversational management in classroom activities. Work carried " 
out in Berkeley during the last few years has begun to develop methods 
for analyzing verbal strategies and to isolate features of the verbal 
message which are rhythmically coordinated with nonverbal behavior and 
which also reflect the Operation of participant structureT'CB^iinetti 
Erickson, Gumperz, 1976; Gumperz^_^Herasfii^hukrl^75; Gumperz^ 1976). 
When applied t^classro^ interaction these linguistic measures of 

^verbal behavior can serve not only to simplify analytical techniques but 

\ 

can also enable us to establish a more direct relationship between the 
interpretation of specific utterances and what g\es on in the classroom. 

The initial ptoblera that any potential conversationalist faces is 
to create yhat Ervln^ Gof fman has Called conversational involvement,, that 
is, to gain others ' attention and to sustain their participation in talk. 



To do so. partlcipancs must at least in very general terms — explicitly or 
implicitly— agree on what the Interaction is about. That is, even though 
they may differ on specific details of what is meant at any one time, they ' 
must at least share some basic expectations as to where the talk is going, 
or what is likely to follow. Without this sharedness, interactants are 
likely to lose interest, interactions tend to be brief or perfimctory, 
and productive exchanges are unlikely to result. 

When participants are questioned or analysts are asked to describe 
a conversational sequence, they are likely to resort to descriptive labels 
such as: A was telling a story about X, explaining why he/she did X, 
teaching B how to do X, giving a lecture about interrogating B about X, / 
or chatting with B about X. Such descriptive statements are generalizable j 
in terms of what ethnographers of communication liave called speech events / 
(Gumperz & Hymes, 1972) or psychologists and discourse analysts call scrii|Cs, 
frames, or schemata (Tannen, 1979; Shank & Abelson, 1977). One might- be 
tempted therefore to argue that the study of conversation must begin by / 
describing and listing these broader interactional units and then go on- 
to state how and under what conditions they are used, and what styles of 
speaking they require. This type of description presents no serious 
problem in the case of the bounded event , such as ritual performances, 
formal lectures, or even for staged experimental classroom^lessons; but, 
everyday conversation does not take the form of such set routines. The 
very labels we use are often quite different from what we really intend 
to do. If I .say to some one, "Let's have a chat sometime," I may not 
intend to engage in the activity of casual and leisurely talk implied by 
the term "chatting". Nor is it possible to predict what activity is being 
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enacted simply by specifying what is known beforehand of the extra- 
linguistic setting, and giving the social characteristics and personal 
goals of participants and the content of what is being said (Cook-Gumperz & 
Gumperz, 1976). Verbal, interactions of all kinds, formal and Informal, 
rarely tske the form of -set sequentially' specif lable routines. Most talk 
is characterized by frequent and oftien quite subtle shifts In focus and 
maintenance of conversational involvement which requires that participants 
must be able to recognize and follow these shifts. 

The theoretical notion on which our analysis rests Is the 'concept of 
conversational cooperation: the situated process by which participants in 

a conversation assess other participants' intentions and .on which they base 

- '■ ^ / .- - 

their responses. Conversatfonal cooperation is commonly understood to refer 

^ ■ "... • ' 

to the assumptions that conversationalists must make about each others' 
contributions and to the conversational principles they rely on in judging . 
intent • It is also evident however that cooperation implies joint action 
involving what students of nonverbal communication have called speakership 
and llstenership signals. This process involves not only communication throug 
the uses of words in their literal or illocutionalry meaning, but builds upon 
the construction across time of negotiated and situatlonally specific conven- 
tions for understanding. Interpretation of actual sequences also relies upon 
thlB^'speaker' s and listener's knowledge of how to conduct and interpret live 
perfoxrmances. The features previously referred to as paralinguiatic—intonatd 
stress, as well as rhythms and contrastive shifts of phonetic values— are all 
ways of conveying meaning that add to or alter the meaning of semantic cholcefi 

To the extent that we can talk about conversations being governed and 
controlled by shared expectations, we must assume that these expectations 



are .signalled and sharedness is negotiated as part of the interaction 
itself. Such linguistic signalling of communicative \^ntent involves signs 
which go; beyond what is usually included in Che tingui^sts' analyses of 
graimnar and lexicon.. And. it is for this process 'that ^e will use the. 
term contextualization convention , to refer to the non-lexical and non- 
grammatical, yet nevertheless linguistic, cues involved \in conversational 
management. . , 

. - One way in which the contextualization conventions function is to 
serve as guide' posts or measuring sticks for the progress \of the con- 
versational interaction. We use our knowledge of grammar,! lexicon, as 
well as contextualization conventions and whatever background information 

we have about settings and participants to decide on what activity is 

■ o ■ . V 

being signalled, or to establish likely coinmunicative goals ai\d outcomes, v 

. . ■ \ . 

We then build' on these predictions to identify the communicative intent 

whi underlies particular utterances. Contextualization conventions 

channel interpretations in one direction or another. The basic assumption 

'is that something is being communicated. What is at issue is l^ow it is to 

be interpreted. The judgments involved are contingent judgments, they are 

either confirmed or disproved by what happens subsequently. -If \they are* 

... ^' V ■ 

confirmed our expectations are reinforced, if they are disconfirmed'we try 

to recode what we have heard and change our expectations of goall, outcomes, 

or speakers intent. , • * ' . ^ ' 

Con text utilization conventions are acquired as a result of a s\peaker*s 

f 

actual interactive experience, that is, as a result of an individual's 
participation in particular . networks of relationship (Gumperz, 1976) and . 
where these networks differ as they do in ethnically mixed settings,! or in 



Inceraccion between children and adults^ varying conventions arise (Cook- 

Gumperz, 1978), as in the following example: 

Cora and Sally are standing at a play table which has some, 
scrap paper and a stapler on it. They are working at stapling y 
r together pieces of paper. They have taken over the table froni 
another child who had beeen using it as a police station and had 
referred to, the table as his police desk. The ^girls had come to 
share the table, saying " We are the teachers" ; after a short while 
the other child left. Marty, another child, comes along and sits 
down at the table as the. stapling episode begins. 

(touching table^ as M comes up) This is our desk . 
Nobody can come in our office . (M sits down opposite 
teacher) 

(taking no notice of M) No, we show the kids, right . 

We working . . . ^ ^. 

Yea . - . . 

Nobody can come in . (C and S look at each other while 
C replies) ^ 

No. 

Then we . . . teaching (as M reaches for the stapler) 
NO . He not can't come in . 
No, >no, we're teachers . - 

Note how the game develops naturally. There is no introduction 
such as " let's-play school ", no attempt to formulate the activity 
verlially by saying " we're playing teachers" , just simple statements 
such as "This is our desk" (1), " We working" (3), etc. The fact that 
C responds to Sis shift from conversational tone and copies her 
declarative style is the only signal we have that the activity of 
playing teachers has been agreed upon. The activity, moreover, lasts 
only as long as the same prosodic style is maintained. Once „it is 
recognized what game is being played, this recognition feeds back 
into an interpretation of the component messages. For example, the 
phrase "no" occurs several times, each time wic^idif f erent situated 
meaning. In (2) and (6) it is simply a response suggesting agreement 



(1) 


S: 


(2) 


C: 


(3) 


S: 


(A) 


C: 


(5) 


.S: 


(6) 


C: 


(7) 


..S: 


(8) 


S: 


(9) 


C: 



with S's preceding statement. The loud "NO" (8) marks a stylistic 
departure and signals a command addressed to M so that the meaning 
Is "don't ", \^h±le In (?) the return to the prosody and rhythm of 
(6) and (7) suggests that "no" Is meant as game talk. Similarly 
the. fact that "ngbody can come In" receives the same prosodlc 
treatment as " ve -re t eachers — Identlrf les- It as game structuring 
contextuallzatlon convention. The teaching game Is also built 
up through a semantic tie between the use of "our office" and the 
statement later on " we teaching ", into which the "Nobody can come In" 
fits as a statement about being a t.eacher In the office. The Idea 
of "being teachers" Is gradually d^elo|^ed from the two children's 
entry Into the situation, as they took over the play table from 
another child. 

In this short episode we can perhaps begin to see that there Is 
no> alng about these contextuallzatlon conventions that Is totally 
unfamiliar to adults; the point Is that the frequency with which they 
are used and the signalling load they carry are likely to be unfamiliar 
to adults. When adults use such .intonation and semantic ties they are 
likely to surround them with qualifying phrases and other lexical 
acknowledgements which make up a different situated use of the same 

I practices and hence have a different communicated value. 

I . . * ' . ■ ■ . - • 

' The question we must finally ask, then, is what do these subtle and 
until recently apparently marginal differences of communicative and inter- 
pretive ability mean for the child in the classroom? When, because' of our 
differences in social background we do not recognize the meaning potential 
of an utterance sequence we^are usually in the immediate situation forced 
to make a judgment of communicative intent without realizing the extent or 
-consequence of our' lack of knowledge. Across time and given the realities 
of classroom situations, . if such differences continue, these interpretive 



prcaesses. can easily lead to culturally biased evalup.tions -of performance, 
...especially in ethnically mixed classrooms where interpretive problems 
arising from developmental differences in contextualization conventions 
are compounded by ethnic differences. In this way we can begin to show 
how verbal commut?ication can be analyzed to find interactional explanations 
for some of Che problems of teachers in classrooms that Rist, Leacock, and 
others have identified. > " 

These problems can in fact be reformulated, for although the language 
differences looked at in terms of linguistic values are small, and the 
processes of conversational iitterpretation are subtle, the classroom 
environment generated by these small and subtle differences is powerfully, 
influential. These factors begin to provide an answer to the question of \ 
what is is about the school and classroom environment that leads some 
children to learn and others to fall behind which has long remained an 
unsolved problem. That factors other than isolated differences in language 
or cultural background are at issue has been demonstrated by the research 
of the 1960's and early 1970's. The hypotheses tested then which derived 
from cultural deprivation, and from linguistic deficit and difference models 
wer.e found to be incapable of explaining the failure of minority children 
to achieve in urban schools (Baratz & Baratz, 1971; Labov, 1969; Melmed, 
1971; Simons, 1974,. 1976; Simons & Johnson, 1974). 

We now know that what the child learns in school is determined by a 
coravination of forces. Ogbu's recent work^ for example, has convincingly 
shown that the goals, policies, and practices of the society at large, the 
opportunities and role models that society provides for individuals of 
minority backgrouncl s:^jgnif leant ly affect motivation to learn (1977), 
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But. while tha motivation to learn is undoubtedly influenced by the: world 
outside of the school, the daily process of coiamunication difficulties within 
the classroom, and the stress that lack of support for personal, and familial, 
coinnunlcation patterns generate for a growing child, can produce a situation 
of progressive detachment from school activities and from school achievement;^ 
that is, unless the myriad of small but significant poramunicative features making. 



up a classroom environment is better understood. 
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Perhaps the most suggestive evidence for the role of classroom environments 
comes from statistics on school performance which show that the gap ii;i average ..^ 

.achievement level between middle class children and poor or minority children 
increases as a. function of grade level CGibson, 1965; Harlem Yodth, Opportunities 
Dnlimited/ 1975; Katz, 1964). 1 
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Schools make important and pervasive language demands upon children 
which require them to use' and to think about language differently than they 
do at home. The degree to which children are able to meet these demands 
wl^l to a great extent determine their success In school. 

/ Two areas of language usage are affectad. The first^" which has received 

the greatest amount of attention so far has to do with literacy. Elementary - 

school currlcular are built around the teaching of literacy and secondary 

school assumes it as a prerequisite to learning. Learriting to read is the 

most important task facing children in school since much of what is 

learned there is communicated through written j texts. The demands that the 

acquisition of literacy skills make revolve around the dlfferetices between 

written texts and Informal spoken conversation; and the ability to monitor 

your own language performance often called 'metalinguistic ability*. . 

The second area where school makes new language demands is in the 

classroom where children must learn to accommodate to the communicative 

conventions of teachers and peers who do not share their background and to 

the fact that their behavior is subjected to continued evaluation. They must 

develop new Interactional and interpretive skills to participate eff (actively 
\ • , ■ . ' ' ■ ' • • . 

in classroom activities, to gain access to learning opportunity as well as 

\ ■ • ■' ' 

to\ demonstrate what they have learned. 

In this paper we will present a brief discussion of what is known about 

these two areas pf language use and then attempt to show that understanding 

of these language demands can yield new Insights into the educational 

problems of minority students. / 

. Classroom Communication ;i 

We begin with the second problem arear, the question of verbal interaction 

.*Paper preisented at the American Educational Research Association annual 
meeting. Boston, Mass. April 1980; 



In the classroom* Soctologlsts and anthropologists havp long argued that; 
entry Into s-chool marks a. major social transition (Bernstein, 1970 • The ' 
child 'coining to class for the first time must learn to interact and- cooperate- ♦ 
*both with peers and adults outside his home .network who do not share his - 
background. This has importartti^impllcations both for interaction as such and 
for the transmission of information. An important precondition, If communicatioD 
Is to take place at all, is that a speaker be able to capture and hold an 
audience's, attention for a sufficiently long time to get a point across.^ ,^ 
Recent research In conversational analysis focusing on what is Involved In . 
the ability to generate and maintain conversational involvement and to be 
persuasive or rhetorically effective has demonstrated that much more is 
needed than knowledge of the lexicon and grammar and the sharing of attitudes 
and abstract cultural values. Signalling of intent In conversation relies 
heavily on matters of linguistic form such as use of idiomatic expressions 
or formulaic utterances, use of prosod.ic cues, selection of lexical, phono-, 
logical and syntactic options. and turn taking and sequencing strategies. 
These contextual Izat ion cues as they have been called, are interpreted In . 
accordance with unverbalized conventions, created and learned in the course of 
interactive experience* They fgnction both to decode particular messages and 
to generate expcctat ion , whi ch enable the listener to fill in information 
whjich was -left unsaid aKd determine what the activity is about, 

As long as the child remains at home and within the fami ly ci rcle, ; 
communication takes plape within an atmosphere of shared background knowledge^ 
where it can be assumed that interpretive conventions are shared and wliere 
the audience Is able to compensate for vagueness or lack of explicitn^ss 
if! the child's talk. In the classroom especial ly. In our modern culturally ' 
diverse urban settings, assumptions about shared background no longer hold 
and the child must become alert to and learn to compensate for differences 
In contextual izat ion conventions. 

The problems of developing new language and strategies are compounded<' 
by the fact that- in the initial stages schooling the child mu^t adapt to " 
previously unaccustomed modes of behavior. Before much content Is taught at 
all the new students have to learn to work cooperatively^ in groups, and 
adapt to a fixed, strictly regulated, dally schedule involving frequent shi fts 
in activity and requiring. long periods of concentration devoted to. a single 
task. Communicatively this means, that they must develop their attention span 



so as to listen to long and detailed adult Instruction. To gain access to 
learning opportunities they need strategies or getting the- floor or getting 
the teacher's attention and generally acquire a, sense of when to talk and 
what to say, - 

Recent micro-analyses of classroom Interaction show that^ much of the 
, Instruction during the early school years concentrates on developing behaviors 
appropr-ate to particular classroom activities. in our own year^long 
ethnographic study of a Bay Area first grade class the teacher accompl i<:hed 
this socialization task by developing sat 'formulating phra^es^ which she 
used repeatedly and pronounced with special emphas is both to announce activities 
or to sanction inappropriate behavior. Thus rug time was announced'by "O.K,, 

eve ry body come to the rug." Directions to stop working and get ready for 

■ • "3 

recess or cleanup were prefaced by "O.K*, everybody freeze ." Sanctioning 

^ ■ 
often takes indirect forms as in "you can wear a hat in class when I wear 

a hat" or I can't see all the sharks on the rug." What is special about 

these phrases is less their actual content than the way in which they are 

spoken and the contexts in which they are used. it is thi.s manner of articu- 

lation which lendy^their formulaic character and^tneir special significance 

for the class. 

The daily organization becomes so much a part of the children's under- 
standing of classroom activities that they are acutely aware of any change 
or absence of particular contextual i zat ion conventions regularly used by the 
teacher.. An anecdote will illustrate this point. Seven weeks after schoc= 
had started, the class had a substitute teacher. The substitute made every 
effort to fj'^'f^ the general framework of a<:tivities laid out in the teacher's 
lesson plan^ ^^f^t she did not conduct lessons or move from activity to 
activity in th^ same manner as the regul ar teacher . She did not know and 
use the same formulating phrases as the regular teacher to 1 ^duce and 
close activities. Several chi Idren were visibly disoriented »ne chiid 2»aid, 
^V/e didn't c^o^-sharing Vet," tho^igh In fact it had already occurred. It had 
occurred out of Its normal sequence. One child even asked "h.3ve we had 
lunch yet?" "Is this morrving or afternoon?" as the class w^s^jgoing 'io lunch. 
He wanted to know whether It was time to put his chair up on his detik, 
which occurs onty at the end o^" t>\e day. / i 
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The Language Evaluation Demands of School ^ 

Une major fact of life in school is that children's performance is 
subject to continual evaluation. Evaluation is presumably necessary because 
schools are obliged to determine how much children are learning. The 
necessity for evaluation requires not only formal testing but it also affects 
the nature of classroom conversational interaction. Both the foripal testing 
and the classroom conversational interaction require children to use .1 anguage 
differently than they would outside of school. / 

Much of classroom interaction has a structure that differs/ from ordinary 
conversations. This is in part due to the teacher's obligatipn to evaluate 
children's performance. This is acconipl i shed in large part through the 
use of known answer questions which differ from the usual question that is 
a request for information. This distinction can be seen in /the foMowing 
example from Mehan (1979)2 / 

Request for Information / 



I Speaker A 
-Speaker B 
Speaker-A 



What time is it' Denise? 
2:30 / 
Thank you, Denise- 



Known Answer (Question | 

II Speaker A: What time is it Denise? ' 
Speaker B: 2:30 
Speaker A; Very good, Depise 

The known answer question iS| characteristic of classroom conversation 

while the other is not. This dif|^erence which childrery must adapt to is 

motivated by the fact that evaluation is an irportant part of classroom activity. 

Another consequence of the fact th^t evaluation of performance is an important 

part of school is that both the for^m and the content of the language used 

in classroom interaction ^re important. ChlliiJ^ren must not only produce the 

logically correct answers to classrc\>m questions but /they must produce them 

in a form ;7.?rftp?*able to the teacher a\^d at an appropriate place in the 

interactiotf. fe^we a .o .xnacher's questions that are produced out of turn 

are sgnorr/.ci -rH ^"r^^s "^-/"n:? i^^ven if therr content islcorrect. Likewise answers 

.that are not frx^^r-x ^-n tV^, proper lin^utstic form are treated as being 

incorrect by z^r,<i i;^,'>.^ s.^^ ^ e*g<, *'5ay ?t again in a full sentence." This em- — 

phasis on i^orm as wv*j1 I ;,s content rTiay be V^e in part to the "literate bias" 

to our>i'.ucational system (Ol^on^ 1977)» \as Olson puts it: 



the major aspirations of the schools are concerned with literacy, 
^gnd the means of 1 nstructlon are predominantly literate. Schooling is 
aNnatter of mediating the relationship between children and printed 
tcxK 

This literature bias pervades much of classroom Instructional talk. Children 
must not only learn to cead and write but they must learn to talk in a lit- 
erate manner during classroom instructional activities. Talking in a literate 
manner requires that the form of their spoken language must conform to 
certain aspects of written language. Since written language tends to have 
more full sentences, more complex sentence structure, more endophoric 
reference and is more lexically explicit than spoken language, children's 
spoken language Is seen as needing tb^ contain these features. These are 
differences more of form than contenf. Since children come to school with* 
primarily oral experiences in which the focus in most of their Interactions 
with adults as well peers Is on content or meaning rather than form, they 
must begin to focus on form as well as content in thei r instructional inter-- 
change In order to conform to the teacher's literate expectations. Thus 
another language task facing children in school is that they must learn €o 
plan their contribution to instructional interchanges with an awareness of 
form as well as the content. ^ . 

Another way that evaluation takes place is In formal and informal 
testing situations. These situations tend to be highly decontextua 1 1 zed so 
that the usual clues that are used to determine intent are missing and thus c 
children often as Mehan (1978) has shown misinterpret the Intent of the 
test questions* They may produce the wrong answer because they have misin- 
terpreted the question not becau-se they don't possess the information that 
is being tested. The very nature of the testing situations which require 
children to produce knowledge out of the. context of Its use does not allow 
children to use the conversational repair strategies that they are accustomed 
to using when they don't understand something/ Thi's is particularly true of 
group testing where there is little Interaction with the tester. However, 
in individual testi ng. as Mehan has pointed out the child's score is'a social 
accomplishment which is the joint product of the child's knowledge, as we^ll 
as the Interaction between the child and the tester. Here teacher's expec^ 
tations about children's cognitive abilities and social and ethnic background 
can influence performance. Children must learn new language interaction 
skills in order to negotiate these situations. 



The Language Hemands of Literacy " 

One would think that children's encounters with writte- text In school 
would be problem 'Vee given the relative ease and the degree of linguistic 
sioph ist icat ion all children show in becoming competent speakers of thieir 
native language. Unfortunately , the transition to reading is not as easy 
as one would expect from looking at language acquisition because being a 
competent speaker does not automatically provide children with.the skills 
necessary to learn to, read. The processing of written language requires some 
skills that are different from those required to process spoken language. 
These nevy skills are- the result of the differences between written and spoken 
language and the importance of metalinguistic awarjeness In learning to read. 

The differences between written and spoken language create problems for 
the child learning to read because children come to school having learned 
oral language and with a limited exposure to written channels. Spoken 
language is used mainly In face to face situations, where prosodic and non'^ 
verbal signs, the total extra 1 i ngu i st i c setting as well as the listener's 
gestures 9 acknowledgements or back channel response which punctuate the speaker' 
stream of talk are an important input to Interpretation, in written language, 
writer and audience are separated'in space and time and the communication is 
unlmodal, and relatively independent of the situation in which it is produced 
or read. Thus the child in learning to read written text must adopt a much 
more decontextual ized perspective than that required in his/her oral communi- 
cations. He or she must depend upon the purely linguistic aspects of the com- 
munication and less upon the situation in order to Interpret its meaning. 
And within the linguistic system only certain aspects, of it must' become the 
focus of attentTon. More sped fical ly the lexical and syntactic-semanti c 
signal system must be the focus rather than the prosodic signalling system 
which exists only minimally as punctuation In written text. In spoken language 
the meaning is signalled redundantly with non-verbsl, situations, prosodic 
as well as lexical syntactic semantic cues so that one system can be emphasized 
over others and in fact children tend to foreground the prosodic as well as 
lexical syntactic semantic cues so that one system can be emphasized over 
others and in fact children tend to foreground the prosodic and non-verbal 
channels and background the lexical and syntactic-semantic. Gumperz and 
Herasimchuck (1972) fnd Gumperz and Cook-Gumperz (1976) have shown that 
children rely more on heavily IntonationaT signal 1 ing than do adults. 



Intonation Is Important to oral language In that It provides cues In 
addition to syntactic and semantic ones In the parsing of sentences and In 
distinguishing between given and new Information both of wHIch are Important 
in language comprehension (Havlland and Clark, (1971); Chafe, (1976). 
In written language, prosodic cues are of course not aval lable so the reader 
must depend only on syntactic and semantic devices for parsing and distinguish- 
ing given from new Information. Thus the child in re;^ding text must shift 
from a dependence on Intonation with syntactic and semantic cues In the back- 
ground to the use of syntactic-semantic cues only. 'Evidence that this presents 
problem, for children comes from a. study by Klelman, WInograd and Humphrey 
(1979) • They showed that in a task requiring fourth grade children to parse 
written text intomeanmgful units with and without prosodic information, 
children were better at parsing sentences when they had prosodic information 
than when they did not have it. They also found that poor readers were better 
at parsing when they had prosodic information than when they did not. Good, 
readers on the other hand did equally well with and without prosodic information 
The differences they found were small, but this may have been due to thfe 
grade levels of the readers. By fourth grade one would expect readers to have 
adopted strategies that did not depend upon prosody. One would expect stronger 
effects in the lower grades. However the findings suggest' that poorer readers 
are more dependent upon prosody than better readers, presumably because they 
are dependent upon oral language strategies. Other evidence supporting the 
argument, albeit in an .indirect way, is the finding by Clay and Imlach (1971) 
that poor first grade readers use a word by word Intonatlonal pattern whi le 
reading aloud while good readers produce the expected Intonation. This finding 
suggests that the poor first grade readers were not able to shift from a focus 
on intonrtion to a focus on syntactic and semantic cues whi le the good readers 
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could, given the assumption that the production of proper intonation when 
reading aloud indicates the use of syntactic and semantic cues. While the 
evidence from these two st\jdies supports the claim about the shift of strat- 
egies required by written text, the issue is far from settled and w? 1 1 requi re 
much more researcn. There are other differences between written and spoken 
language that have been hypothesized to require children to use different 
language -ski 1 Is than are used i^n spoken language when encountering written 
language. These differences which include different uses of deixis, different 
repair strategies when miscommuni cation occurs, different content, degree of 



redundency, different lexical Items and syntactic structures, etc. 
(Rubin, 1977; Schallerti Kleiman and Rubin, 1977). All of these provide 
other ways that reading text requires new language skills. The theoretical 
explanation of the new. demands these differences make and the empirical 
validation of them remains to be worked out. It appears that this area 
could provide fertile ground for both basic and applied research that could 
have a practical significance. 

Another demand that reading makes on children's language use is that 
they be conscious or aware of theii* primary linguistic activities " listening 
and speaking. This awareness has. been called metal ingulstlc awareness 
(Mattlngly, 1972). Metalinguistic awareness Is the ability to focus on the 
language Itself as an object rather than on the meaning or the intention of 
communication. Metalinguistic awareness allows language users to focus 
attention on the phonological, lexical, and syntactic as well as on the 
semantic and pragmatic level of language. It allows them to notice anomalies 
at different linguistic levels and to comment on them. It allows them to 
segment spoken sentences Into words, and words into phonemes (see Ehri, 1978 
for a review of these studies). !n "their informal conversations speakers 
and listeners focus on the meaning and the intention of the conversationalists 
rather than on the language i tsel f. They, are conscious of the content rather 
than the form of the communication. The phonological and syntactic rules 
and units used are out of their focal awareness. 

While all normal children develop Into linguistically competent users 

of spoken language, thereare great individual differences In metalinguistic 

skills, and these individual differences differ depending upon the linguistic 

level. As Rozin and Gleitman (1977) put it: ' 

The lower the level of the language feature that must be attended 
to and accessed for any language like activity beyond comprehension," 
the more individual differences we find in adults; further the lower 
the level of language feature, the later its accessibility to, the 
language learning cliild. Semantics is easier to access than syntax, 
and syntax easier than phonology. With phonology, again, global 
syllables are easier to access than phonemes and phonetic features. 

(p. 90) ' y 

It Is further believed by Rozin and G.leitman and other researchers that 
metalinguistic awareness Is jntlmately involved in and possibly a necessary 
prerequisite for learning to read. This belief Is based on 1) the fact of 
i-ndividual differences in metalinguistic awareness and with the relative lack 



of them for speaking and listening, 2) the fact that learning to read 
is so difficult while learning to talk Is apparently effortless, 3) the 
findings of positive correlations between such metal>!nguist!c skills as the 
ability to segment words into phonemes and sentences into words with reading 
achievement (Calfee, Lindamood and Lindamood) (1973) ^) the fact that pho'* 
nological segmentat ion skill which has strong, relationships with reading 
achievement appears to be closely related to understanding the alphabetic 
nature of English orthography and learning sound — spelling correspondences. 
Both of these ski 1 Is are believed to be important In learning to read. To 
put it another way learning to decode is important to learn to read. There 
are large Individual differences in phonological awareness (metalinguistic 
awareness at the phonological, level.) which appears to be a prerequisite to 
learning to decode and these differences show high correlations with learning 
to read. Therefore phonological awareness is an important skill in liearning 
to read. This argument has some problems. First, the importance of learning 
to decode as a necessary part of learning to read has been questioned by 
Smith (1971), Goodman (1973)- The empi rical evidence is mainly correlational; 
thus it is consistent with several other versions of the relationship, one 
of which is that metalinguistic awareness develops as a consequence of 
learnlng'^to read. However Ehrl (1979) has reviewed the evidence and has 
argued that it facilitates learning to read. Finally, we^ do not have a good 
theoretical explanation of the relationship between metalinguistic awareness 
and. reading. - However, whether or not metal Inguist.ic awareness is a cause or 
a consequence of learning to read it is an Important language skill that is 
associated with learning to read and is not very well developed before 
reading is encountered. The acquisition of metalinguistic skills'^ in school 
requires children to use language in a different manner than in their normal 
communication. Instead of focusing on the content or meaning of language 
they .must rocus on its form particularly at the phonological level in order 
to acquire decoding skills. And since most beginning reading programs focus 
on decoding to some degree almost all children need to develop phonological 
awareness. There are of course great individual , social class and, ethnic 
differences in the possess ion of these skills among chi Idren enter i ng school. 
These differences may. in part be due to exposure to literacy and literate- 
like activities. Thus\some children have previous experiences that, make 
meeting these new demands easier. ^ ^ / 



The Role of the Teacher 

The role of the teacher In the acquisition of these new language us^ 
skills Is crucial. The teacher is the mediator through which students ^ 
-participate in most school activities. It is the teacher who sets the Implicit 
as .well as the explicit goals of the classroom and sets the r^es for class- 
room language u$e and behavior; controls the language Interaction during 
classroom lessons and is responsi e for the evaluation of children's per- 
formance. Because of the central role that the teacher plays in class-rooms 
It Is his or her behavior that determines along with the child's background 
and language skill the degree to ,which these new language uses can be learned. 
The teacher determines in large measure whether the transition to new language 
uses will be easy or difficult. The teacher's behavior toward children and 
her evaluation of their performance Is not only dependent upon their actual- - 
performance but upon his or her expectations and cultural presuppositions .about 
their abi,l Ities to perform school tasks. Teacher's attitudes and expectations 
play an Important role In the way they treat children. Thus children's 
language use in school and Its influence on* school achievement is a product 
of their own abilities, their interactions with teachers ^and texts, arid the 
teacher's expectations and evaluation of thel r competence. 

The Achievement Problems of Hiriorlty Students 

The new language demands that* school makes upon children may account to 
a large degree for individual differences in school achievement. Hovytsver,. 
since all children face these problems upon entering school, why Is it that 
minority children as a group da more poorly in school? If these new language 
use demands Influenc^e school performance^ what accounts for the problems of 
minority children over and above those faced by all children? We believe 
that the language demands outlined above in comb ination. with other factors 
can explain at least part of the problems of minority students. We believe 
It is the combination of culturally specific communication strategies that 
minority cM Idren bring to school and teacher expectations and Interpretations 
of their behavior that gets translated into differential treatment which, 

In turn, leads to lowered achievement. 

■ ( "... 

Minority chi Idren of ten come to school with culturally specific language 
use skills which are differerit from but are In no way inferior to white 



middle class language use. Thus Black children produce phonological and 
grammatical features of Black dialect while white children do not for the ^ 
most part produce these features. So far the relevant dialect features 
have been studied mostly at the level of phonology and grammar. Our own 
work in conversational analysis suggests that phonological and grammatical 
differences which by themselves do not hinder Intel 1 igibi.1 i ty nevertheless 
reflect differences in discourse conventions which' a 1 though they often remain 
unnoticed are discovered only through systematic analysis, nevertheless affect 
teacher expectat ion and hence the instruct ional process. 

The teacher who plays a central role in children's classroom experiences 
•has definite expectations about minority children's language use and their 
behavior in general. These expectations are formed by ethnic and class stereo 
types (Rist, 1970) and the literate bias to the school's notions of language 
use, previous experiences with minority children, and test. scores. These 
expectations predispose teachers to interpret minority children, and. test 
scores. These expectations predispose teachers to interpret minority children' 
language differences asi deficiencies. Thus dialect phonology and grammar 
are often seen as signs of verbal deficiency, the literate bias of ,i;l:^eir 
language use expectations and the language use characteristics of minority 
children can attract teacher's attention and exacerbates their predisposition 
to focus on form at the expense of content. As a result the teacher may spend 
more time focusing oa form rather than content with minori ty chi Idren than 
they do wi^th nriddle class children. This is part of 'a more general phenom- 
enon in which the language and behavioral differences of minority students 
interact with teacher expectations to produce differential treatment of lower 
class minority students (Ri st ; 1970; McDermott, (1978). The differential 
treatmeht of minor I ty students takes the form of differential positive and 
negative reinforcement, a focus on form at the expense of content which 
results in miscommun teat ion, less time spent on actual learning and more 
time spent on keeping order and warding off distractions (McDermott, 1978). 
Over time the. d i f f erent ia 1 treatment results in less exposure to* learning. 
It may lead to lowered motivation which shows up in poor performance in the 
classroom as well as on standardized tests. The lowered school and test 
performance becomes a self fulf i 1 1 ing prophecy wh ich then provides teachers 
with an "objective^' basis upon which to base their^ lowered expectations. 
These expectations then lead into another cycle of differential treatment etc. 
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Once this cycle begins It is very difficult to break out of because the 
Ipwered expectations of the teacher are so quickly reinforced by lowered 
performance. 

Classrbom Examples 

In the last section of this paper we would like to discuss some of - 
these issues in the context of* examples from actual classroom episodes. 

The data cues from two sources, Piestrup (1970 and from our own ' 
ongoing study (Gumperz and Simons, 1978). The Piestrup data comes from 
12 first grade teachers teaching all Black^students* the Gumperz and Simons 
data comes from one ethn ically' mixed first grade classroom. 

Black Dialect . 

The first Issue Is that of dialect. Black dialect has been the subject 
of much reseaVch and discussion over the last 'decade or so« Much of i t , 
has been concerned with the question of its Interference wi th learning to 
read. For a while it was believed that themajor problemfor reading was 
that It Interfered directly when chi Idren read standard English text. It 
is now pretty clear that this method of interference, is not a big problem. 
It has been pointed out by Simons (1979) and others that the empirical 
evidence is almost wholly negative. It has also been argued that tne phono*^ 
logical and grammatical nature of the differences between Black dialect and 
standard English are not likely to interfere wi th comprehend ing text 
(Simons, 1979). It appears that if dialect per se Interferes at all it * 
Interferes during reading lessons In interchanges between teachers and children 
rather than while children are reading texts (Simons 1979). 

The problems due to dialect revolve around problems of focus of attention 
In which the children are focusing on the content of the task while the 
teachers are focusing on rhe form of the child's response to it, ' The 
production of dialect features which are socially marked as "bad" speech 
intensifies teachers' tendencies to focus on form and at the expense of 
content. These problems can be seen in episodes A and B, 



Episode- A 

Line 1. Teacher (T) this one, (C) . This way j (Cj). Come one 
c right here. Hurry up. 

2. C, /dey/ 

3" T Get yuur finger out of your mouth, 

i*. C, call 

5. T Start again. 

6. C, /dey/call, What is it? What is it? 

7. T What's this word? (pointing out the word "They") 

8. C2 /dey/ 
' 9. C, /dat/ 

10. T What is it? (contrastive stress on What) 

11. C3 /da t/ 

12. Cj 7dey/ 

13. C] /dey/ - 

\k. T Look at my tongue. They (stress on th) 

15. They — 

16. T They. Look at my tongue (between her teeth) 

17. C| /they/ (between /3ey/ and /day/ but closer to /dey/) 
18.. T That's righf. Say it again. 

19. C] /they/ (between /3ey/ and /dey/ but closer to /dey/) 

20, T They, O.K. Pretty good. 0,K. ...C]^ 
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In episode A, the chlld^'s original response In line 2 and k Is 
appropriate In terms of content and Indicates that he can decode the 
word. The teacher however focuses on_ form. It seems that standard English 
pronunciation is expected even though it Is not particularly relevant to 
the task at hand. Intent on correcting the form the! teacher goes on to use 
a series of l.nd i rect ,|(-epa i r strategies, 1 ines 3,5,7,10 that are only partially 
successful In getting the proper form to the response. She only begins to 
be explicit about the fact that! it is the pronunciation, i,e., the form of 
the response that is incorrect. In lines \k and 16, In the process of the 
t\nteractIon the children Indicate that they do not know what is wrong. 
In fact one child C3 In line 11 actually produces a response that Is even 
more Incorrect than the- first response. It is wrong both in form and content 
ln\that it doesn't fit into thejmeaning of the sentence. It is not clear 
In this case, whether the children understand what the correct response 
shou\ld be since this Is a dl st ipct ion that , may not be part of their dialect. 
The focus of this episode shifts from content to form. It shifts from a 
readihg lesson to a lesson in» standard English pronunciation. The children, 
are unable to follow the shift. This discrepancy plus the Indirect correction 
strategies prolong the episode and distract from time on the reading task 
which i\s what the children need most. Thus an excess lye amount of time may 
be spent of the form of the children's resfibnses at the expense^of their 
content.! 

' This constant focus on' form sometimes causes the children to focus 
on form at inappropriate times. In episode 8 the teacher is focusing on 
the distinction between singular and plural by appealing to Its semantic 
basis. The- product ion of a dialect fea'ture in line ^ which Is partly a 
response t(;iat indicates an understandlqlg of the original distinction leads 
the teacher to believe that the :;jild does not understand the distinction. 
She then focuses on the offending lexical item still appealing to a semantic 



distinction-^ . The children, because of 



her previous attention to dialect' 



features and her emphasis on producing! final consonants as a response to the 
dialect feature of consonant cluster simplification, ignore the original 



syntactic and semantic issue and focus 



on phonology and produce the word with/ 



an exaggerated fi na 1 consonant plus a vowel In lirtes 6 and 7* This episode 
graphically demonstrates the way the production of dia-lect features can 



distract attention away from meaningful learning to the production of 
i responses that' are 1 rre levant to the task at hand, 

y Episode B / 

■ I • ' . ■ . 

K T: This Is a , this Is a hard one- What was this one 
everybody. 

2. C: /meyn/ ,« 

.3. T: man» this a hard one. We say man when we mean more than one man. 

This Is when we're talking about more than one Read the sentence 
Nathan. " ', 

4. C] : There was a lot of men, 

5. T: bo we use *'was" when there* s a whole bunch. What other 

word can we use instead of wcs. 

6. C2' /waza/ . , 

7. C3: /waza/ 

8. T: No 

.^9. C] : is / 

10. There "are*' 

11. T: There ''are'* or there "were'' 

12. C: Were 

13. T: Can we say there were a lot of m^n at the ballgame, 

Ypu could say it both ways. But let's say JWre." 

]k.T: Say It for me with "wereJ'* Nathan say 1 1 for me wi th ^Wre." 
15. C]: There were -a lot of mXi at the ballgame. 
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The problems In these episodes and others like them arise because 
the teacher focuses on having the children produce standard English In 
Its phonological as well as its grammatical features. The chlld'ren have 
a different focu;5 which Is sometimes on the content and sometimes on the 
form. The result Is a distraction from the learning. and a loss of time on 
reading, tasks. It is in this indirect way that dialect Interferes with 
learning to read. However, the problems are not limited to the level of 
specific phonological and grammatical dialect features. They arise at the 
level of discourse as well. Here the ethnic differences are not those of 
phonological and grammatical dialect features but of discourse strategies. 

Ethnic Difference s in Discourse Strategies; Sharing Tim e^ 

The preceding examples reflect misreadings br misunderstandings of 

communicative intent which detract from time devoted to content. More 

systematic studies of key situations such as "sharing time" and "reading 

! ^- • ' \ 

lessons" show that differences in discourse conventions can also affect both 

the teacher's teach ing . strateg 1 es arid the child's opportunity to learn. 
"Sharing time" or "show and tell" as It is 'called in^some jtlassrooms is a ' 
recurrent classroom activity where children are called upori to give a formal 
description of an object or a narrative account of some event. It is in this 
activity that we can see the interaction of teacher expectations about ethnic 
differences and literacy, arid ethnically based discourse strategies produce 
differential treatment. Sharing can be viewed as an activity which atte(npts 
to bridge the gap between the child's home based oral discourse and the (; 
acqui s i t ion of the l iterate discourse features that apjaear to be necessary 
for written communication. 

A main goal is to train children to describe events or objects in front 
of a group that doetJ not share the child's own background knowledge commun- 
icatively. Thi s~^eans . that: - 
'M. Objects are to be read and described even wheri in plain sight. 
. 2. Talk is to be explicitly grounded temporally and physically.. 

3- Discourse is to be t ightly -structured so as to highl ight one par|- 
ticular topic (which then- makes 1 1. sound important) 
^ Thematic ties need to be lexicalized if topic shifts are to be seen 

as motivated and relevant." (Michaels and Cook-Gumperz, 1978) . 
Our examination of a number of sharing episodes shows that white arid 



black children's sharing performances clearly fall into two distinclt. groups. 
White children's stories deal either with t3; , event or ^n object- The descrip 
tfon cencers about a single topic in such a wrf that a middle class adult 
can easily recognize a unitary narrative thread. An examiOe of this can be 
seen In episode C, 

Episode C 

Child: Well today, uh I , my mom- Mm gonna get by bunk bsds and then r 
we have to paint em and yesterday I got my dresser that vye'rs gonna stvfjin. 
Teacher; Oh boy, you .have a lot of work do, don't you? And you're 
gonna help your mom and dad do It. 
Chi !d: Uh huh! 

Teacher: Oh great. Which bed arv«» you goiv-g t/j) s!^eD In upstairs or 

downstairs. 

Child: Top , 



The whfte child's topic centered discourse conforms more loosely 
to the teacher's notion of proper sharing, Her comment indicates that she 
has understood the child's communicative intent and she succeedsxin inducing 
the child to respond appropriately and building on h is di scourse, 

Out data shows that Black children on the other hand tend to tell stories 
' which focus on Interpersonal relations. But in order to\set the background 
for their tale they refer to a variety of objects or facts using a style 
such that the middle class adult is often unable to locat^ the main theme. 
This style Michaels and Cook-Gumperz (1978) have,' called topic chaining. An 
example can be seen In episode D, \ 

/ Episode 0 ^ 

1 Sherry: Yesterday I went .,. yesterday ^ 

^ yesterday when I came heme from school 

f fny grandmother was over there .,, and my 

1 -auntie , , . and ,, , my grandmother , , , we 

^ goin' to stay down at ,., her house when 

^ my mother have her baby, 

7 Student Teacher: Oh, 

8 Sherry: ' And um my ether cousin . . • anc" ^tiy urn . ; 

9 uncle he gon ' to pick up his son 
'0 and we goin* trick 'r tr^atin', 

11^ Student Teacher: Oh that sounds like fun, O.K., thank you, 

\2 Cel»na: Uh, we gon ' go trick 'r treat in' too, 

13. Student Teacher: 0,K, Peter, 

j ; •■ ■ ^ ^ ' ' : 

In this episode the teacher's 'oh' in line 7 and concluding comment 
suggest she has considerable difficulty in discerning what the child is getting 
at. The child's account begins with a number of seemingly di st i net i statements 
which show little relation to and do not build up to what seems to be the 
main theme, i,e,, going trick or treating, 

Becaus-^ cf the difr.repQncy between the children's narrative style and 
the teacher's literate nar/atlve schema and perhaps also because of the 
teacher's expectations about Black children's language, the interaction that 
takes place during these sharing episodes is less than satisfactory, ' Typically 
the Interaction with Black children is asynchronous and full of mistimed 
interruptions "-^t often stop the child at midclause. Because the teacher's 
inability to underste^nd th i s communicative style, her attempts to shape It to 
meet to her expect* Mons (teJJ me about something is that it is very important) 
are unsuccessful and the child's sharing narrative which the teacher sometimes 



ht5 

. * • 
refers to as 1 1 Ibusters'* are often cut short before the child can finish 
his or ..her account and the opportunity for learning during sharing is diminished. 

Sharing provides a good example of the interecxiion of teachers' ethnic 
stereotypes, literate notions"and differences in childr<»tn's discourse styles 
which produces differential treatment and reduced opportunity for learning 
for the minority children. 

Differential Treatment; High and Low Reading Groups 

Another area where teacher expectations influence performance is In the 
differential treatment provided for the high and low reading groups. In our 
study we found that for the high reading group the teacher treats reading 
as 3 meaningful activity wherf^ meaning and making sense out of print is 
stressed. For the low reading group it is a nonmean i ngf ul activity where 
the mechanics are stressed. 

The research of Canney and Winograd (1978) and others has shown that 
good readers viev reading as an activity that has its focus on comprehension 
and meaning and that, poor readers view it as a process* that focuses* on the 
mechanics of letters, sounds, words, etc. He also found as have others that 
poor readers are less sensitive to syntactic- and semantic information. The % 
questmen is where do they get these different viewpoints? The most obvious 
answer is that they get it as a result of differential treatment during reading 
instruction. The high and low reading groups view reading in these different 
ways because that is the way it is presented during reading instruction. 

In our first grade classroom we have found that the high and the low. 
reading groups receive the kind of differential treatment that would lead to 
different views of the reading process. In our class the high group was all 
white middle class with one Black child while the low group was all Black 
lower class children. 

In the high group the attention during oral reading is to meaning and the 
notion that the word should make, sense, i.e., fit into the sentence context. 
The following episodes demonstrate this point. 

Episode E 

1 C; ride 

2 T: ride. And what, what's he gonna put after that. Which word? Is 
^e gonna ri - use Bob or ride? What would make sense? 



3 Cs: why, ride, why, ride (etc.) 

k T: Can you ride Bob? Say It. Can you ride, Bob? Does that make sense? 
So you gonna ( ) ride Bob, right here. Right? You wouldn't write 
( ) you wouldn't say ''Can you ride why?*' That doesn't make sense, 
- does it? 

5 T: Blank says I can ... 

6 Cs: ride 

7 T: Right. I want you to say It with me ''Blank says I can ride'* which 

one, uh , these are you ... 

8 Cs: Bob. . 

9 T: Right. Now read it the right way. Say ft. ' . 

10 Cs: Bob says 'I can ride' 

11 Ti Does that make sense? Bob says 'I can ride' Always read it n' ''^ 

say toYO^>"self 'Does that make ^ense?' 'Does that sound right?' . 

When letter Ident i f icat Ion ts^ks sre sntroduced their onerous nature 
Is acknowledged. it is also clear lhar. the teacher fully expects the children 
to be able to do the task with ease c^nd tells thein so. Here we see teacher 
expectations at work. 

Spisode F 

T: We're talking about sotjnr.s. And I know this is very easy for you, 
but sometimes we just need to rem^-smber them again, Ckay? 
■The low group^lessons on the other hand focus on decoding where "sound 
" it out'* replaces ^VJpes It make sense." 

. Epi ^ode G 

1 W: The chair runs to the car 

2 T: good, Warren 

3 W: the owl 

k T: owl 1, ! want to he;.ir the 1 . . . 

5 C: . . . . 

6 T: does it sound like L? . . . , 

7 T: ! want you to 1 listen now, we're talking about sounds, say one for me; 

nine 

8 C : n i ne 

9 T: good 

lOT: Right, lid, now spell it out for me . . . 



11 T: J-o-b, will you sound It out for me . r 

12 W: come ( ) 

13 T: a-t Is ( ) sound 'em, a is ( ) a-t Is ( ) 

]k yt- ^ at . 

1,^1 have also found that In the low group the teacher Interruptions came 
at purees, usually wi,thin a phrase, that disrupt the production of proper 
Intonation patterns thus producing word by word reading. In the high group 
the interruptions tend to come at phrase boundaries so that reading Is In 
more meaningful units. 

Our findings are supported by Allington's research (1979) on a larger 
sample of teachers and students. He found that when a number of errors are 
controlled poor readers are corrected more. than twice as often as good 
readers. He also found that teacher corrections focused on syntax and semantics 
for the good readers and in decoding for the poorer readers. 

Thus we see that there Is substantial differential treatment between 
good and poor readers which often means between white middle class good readers 
and black lower class poor readers. Once a child is placed in a low reading 
group there is often little chance of moving out of it especially if he or 
she is- lower , class Ri st (1970). Lower class mi nor I ty ch 1 1 dren have a 

-ater chance of being placed in the low reading groups because of teacher 
^ypectatlons and the other reasons d I scuf-'ed here. 

We are not clc5«n^;ng that focusing on decoding and not meaning Is 
responsible for the differential reading achievement of high and low groups. 
One Important aspect of lear:Jng to read Involves learning sound-letter 
correspondences which <jppears tb require phonological awareness skills, Thus 
decoding must be taught. The question Is how? Our d^^ta and that of Piestrup 
suggest' that placing decoding skills In a meaningful coi cext ar^^ with tne 
ttfacher expecting that children will learn these skills easily appears to 
produce better reading than nonmeanlngful decoding. However we are at a 
very preliminary stage of our work and these are only tentative hypotheses. 
The issues are much more complicated than this simple dichotomy. V 

0 , i ■ 

Conclusion 

The achievemnt-problems of minority children are complex and not easily 
understood In enough detail to suggest solutions. However we believe and have 



tried to show In thEs paper that an understanding of the language demands 
of school, the home based communication strategies of minority children, 
teacher expectations and attitudes, and the way all these are realized 
In classroom learning situations will help us to understand the problems 
more fully. This knowledge base will then provide a foundation for improving 
the training of teachers and improving classroom instruction. We further 
believe that detailed ethnographic and conversat ional analyses of actual 
classroom language use is the most useful way to acquire this knowledge. 
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A Study of Sharing Time With First Grade 
Students; Discourse Narratives In tbie Classroom 

''Sometlores the world doesn't need 
to know about everything, right?" 
— 1st grade teacher at sharing time — 

Sarah Michaels and Jenny Cook--Gumiperz 
University of California, Berkeley 



For children, entry into the adult conversational world • , 
. requires a lengthy apprenticeship which is- developed partially 
\ through the ways- in which adults interpret and respond tp messages 
from children (Ilyan, 1974) and partially, by direct teaching of 
narrative accounting skills. Such skills begin to be taught 
formally whan the child enters school in speech events such as 
'*s how and tell" sessions, where an object is used as a focxis_.for 
a single child to present an account to the whole class* 

The child's problem in these sessions Cand subseq^ient similar 
occasions) is firstly to select from the multiplicity ox things 
to tell about, as the quotation above suggests* Secondly ♦ the child 
must present' information in a £om which is interpretable to others 
who do npt share the child ^s background knowledge; and assumptions 
and so develop a sense of how to present this selected information to 
, an audience. It is these two problems of selection and discour^se form 
which we uill explore ^ la this paper j as they occur in sessions of show 
\ and tell, which Is called "sharing", in a particular first grade 
classroom. 

Models of narratives 

The literature on narratives does not usually treat narratives as 
a part of eveiryday conversational exchange but as speech events some«- 
what separate from other kinds of talk» The exception lis the model 
developed recently by Becker & Polanyi which simplifies and^builds^jupon 
the Labov-Waletsky model of narrative structures. Labov suggests that 
there are six structural components to a story: 1) abstract, 2) orientation, 
3) complicating action, 4) evaluation, 5) resolution, and 6) coda* These 
syntactically and semantically organized elements represent the necessary 
temporal sequence of any story* The elements srust occur in their 
designated order with the exception of evaluative devices which can 
occur in any . f the segments* Most other models of narratives 
simllarlif' take t^e form of a structured organization of elements which 
accotmt for temporal sequencing but vary -In the degree and extent 
to which the structures compose necessary and definable parts of the" 
narrative. We can, in fact, distinguish between those approaches that 
emphasize hierarchical structure and those that focus on the linear 
flow of elements. 

Story grammars make use of the structural elements of a ^.covy but 
see these as" specif ically hierarchically arranged, wher^ the 
elements are part of a* necessary entailment of levels ,^nd story 



parts. Chafe (1979), on the other hand, suggests that stories are 
more linearly organized, focusing not on elemental organization 
but on the real-time production of stories where an element grows 
out of another and gets related to the story line in different 
ways in retelling. This flow model approach alicws for fuzziness 
in the presence or absence of any one structural element and in 
the boundaries between them. 

Oral tradition versus literate tradition differences 

Both these approaches can be seea as having something of a 
literate >ias, in that they assume that narratives whether orally 
presented or written will follow the same rules of form. Moreover 
it is assumed that oral narratives can be analyzed from a written 
transcript showing at best only he sitation phenprngna and the _ _^ 
rudiments of intonation afforded by punctuation. Folklorists, 
however, who have worked more specifically with the oral present ia- 
tio,^ of narratives, albeit usually within a ritual storytelling 
context, have found that oral narratives are built "around formulas 
of content, syntactic form and meter which allow for the rapid 
production of sequences aeceeisary In oral composition (Lord, I960)- 
This work has shoxro the difficulty of translating into writing an 
oral performance, which depends upon the paralinguistic presenta- 
tion (stress, intonation, and pitch) to carry essential infoxmcion 
(MacClendon, 1977). These findings have influenced our study of 
the materials from the children's sharing time. 

Sharing — some ethnographic background 

Sharing takes place every morning in this ^particular first 
^rade classroom, within the context of a larger episode which we 
refer to as "nigtlme", a time when the children assemble on the 
rug for various leacher-structured activities such as taking roll, 
doing the calendar, etc. During this time the .children are 
expected to sit qui^.tly on the rug,- engaged in what Cook-Gumperz 
(1978) has called "attentive listening." . • 

Sharing is a clearly bounded speech event, opened formu- 
laically by the teacher (or student teacher), saying "OK, who 
has something important (interesting, exciting, special, etc.) 
to share?" or simply offering the floor to the person whom the 
teacher has designated the "special person" (a different child 
each day) . ' • 

To get a turn,, children raise their hands and wait to be 
nominated by the teacher, but while another chlK is sharing, • 
anyone can call out short., topically relevant comments from the 
rug. ^ 

In anticipation of sharing,^ some of the children bring in 
object a from home to talk about,* ranging from bpoks or toys to a 
n/w article -xif clothing worn by the child. But the children. are 
not required to bring in things to share (as is the case in some 
classrooms with organized s^LSsions of "show and t^ll") , and many 
children simply share about a recent experience. 
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The only oxplicit rules for sharing are: 1) no /sharing 
about TV or movies because it takes too long, and 2)/ no sharing 
about private family innttprs, such as quarrels, etc. aVery early 
on, children were ur^otl to' tell about events that had already 
taken .place. « 

When a child is called on, he or. she goes to the fronr 
Che rug and stands next to the teacher who JLs seated on a ':hair. 
The teacher, whom we will call Mrs. Jones, is actively involved 
in each turn, holding lier arm around each child as he or she 
talks, holdiiTg the floor for the child <e .g. , ''Excuse mfe. It's 
Merle's turn.") and freely interjecting questions or r.eactlQns 
to the child or group at large. - ' 

Sharing as a unique speech^event 

That the children see sharing-time as a completely unique 
speech event is evidenced .by their use of a highly marked intona- 
tion contour. This ''sharing intonation" is an J.ntegral fea^re 
of sharing discourse and occurs in no other classroom speech \ 
activity (other than roLe-playing sharing as a part of "playing 
school"). In this particular classroom, which is half white and 
half Black children, we have identified -two contrasting, but very 
comparable intonation patterns, both clearly identifying the talk 
as sharing-talk. The contour used primarily by Che white children 
is a gradually rising, contour, stretching over the lasc word or 
Cvo of a tone group." The accompanying utterance is' often a 
syncactically complete, independent clause where an adult speaker • 
would often use falling intonation. This particular curve seems 
to indicate "more to come" and Is almost always followed by a 
significant pause. This perhaps serves to ward off comments from 
peers or teacher, allowing the child some extra time for planning. 
For example, y ^ 



Ahab:. 1 got this Chinese Checker^' 
for my 'birthday . . . and . . . 



The seconcl intonation contour is used exclusively by the 
Black children and very pronouncedly by some of the Black girls. 
It occurs in exactly the same Environments ( indepetidenC clauses) , 
and can b^ characterized as a lilting high rise-mid fall contour, 
also generally followed by a pause* The contours are used 
primarily at the beginning of a turn (as the .child' introduces the 
topic) , where perhaps more planning is required, or the talk most- 
ritualized as. sharing talk. For some children, especially * for 
those who use Che second contour, this sharing prosody involves 
rather sharp pitch modulations, giving the talk an almost sing- 
song quality. For example-^ ^ * / \ 

Sjherry: October my mother gonna have her baby, ... 

and I want it to be a girl / 



X 



There is also evidence of the use of a lexical formula. In 
-celling about past evencs, children very commonly beginj by saying:, 

• ' - -'^ . / ^ • 1 

. Yesterday ... or \ Yesterday ...j 

depending on which intonation contour they generally use. That 
this is- formulaic (rather than simply a function of the fact that 
children want to talk, about/ the immediate past) can be seen in 
the cases wh'ete children correct a false start. / For example, 

»oh: Yesterday ... I mean ... I mean .. when I vent 
to Arkansas [which happened a year earlier]. 

Deena: . Yesterday ... I mean Ic was last night ... 

It turns out that using such a formula serves several discourse' ^ 
purposes. First, it serves to ground the talk temporally, the / 
importance of which is repeatedly emphasized in Mr^. JonesV, / 
comments. Secondly, it establishes a frame that helps the child 
in structuring, and the listeners in interpreting, the discourse, 
as event or person-oriented "accountri-ng*;. - ..^.^-J--^^. 

Sharing narratives or not ? .1 
There is no clear cut answer to the question of whether- - 1 
sharing /s a narrative because sharing ^discourse evidences certain 
features that have been considered basic to narrative discourse 
while systematically lacking others. In the cases where the child 
does event-orixinted accounting; (as opposed to object-focused, ^'show 
and tell" type discourse), the order of reported events generally 
conforms to the order (presumably) in which the events occurred.^ 
Inasmuch as this is -'a necessary and overriding, characteristic of 
narrative discourse, we feel inclined to treat this talk as a 
particular vajrian-; of narrative discourse. - For example, 

1 Karein: Yosterdayy^^ ( \ 

2 ... 'flurty/ andJiSwac ■.\ ^Burt ''s housey/ 

3 and um^': . ^this'dog was ^running across the street/ 
. . . and uh/ 



4 



5 T: Wliat Uid? 

6 'Burt: ' 1'his dogf 



7 Hartin; ' U 



fwas runnjn^^^cross the street 



nim over 



8 and a ^ar, runned 

9 ' nndy^. . and hey4nd he f e^ll/. . down 

10 ^ and he was screeching^ 
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11 Martin: 
12 

13 ' 
lA 

15 Burt: 

16 Martin: 

17 T: 

18 Mart in f 

19 T: 

20 Burt: 

21 Martin: 

22 T: 
23 

24 

25 C's: 



/ 



I V 

then he died 

L£ind 'chen his mom ^^uc him on a^board 
and ^ thcn the 'bus ^came 
and he 



and' he got 

called, called £or he 
^ called for help 

-•I'm sorry. Life isn't all fun and pleasantry, is it? 

I (\ " ' 
1 1: was a lost d 



That ' s a' very 



sad — 

was a lose dog 



26 T: 



'titj'j 



Sjp Che guy who\owned hiny^doesri't J^^oy^'hei was dj^ad^ 

. Rfeally? Right r 

chat's very sad. Thac makes me ; feel very br.d. But 
life's like Chnc. We can' C^ pretend it isn't can we? 
No. 

'cause chirigs )lke thac do liappen. Sorry. 



Martin s disc^ourse, produced collaboratively with Mrs. Jones 
and Burt, qhows a great deal of rhythmic synchronlEat ion. The 
discourse cjan he analyzed a3 containing an orientation section 
(lines 1 anjd 2) compl icating action (lines 3-11) , a' resolution 
(linas 12-l!6) , and a coda (lines 18, 20, and 21) , whicji also serve 
as Martir/:^' evaluacion of the discourse. Mrs. Jones provides her 
own evaluative comments (lines 17, 19, 22-24, and 26)., which differ 
in forr fron Martin's. Martin's comment "It was a lost dog." 
(line 18) addsadditional/information about the dog, which ties 
lexically back Co line 3, where Martin originally mentions "this 
dog". His :omment, Chen, serves several purposes. It adds new / 
and importanc information about the dog, brings the narrative to 
a close (also indicated by pronounced falling intonation) , and 
evaluates tie discourse implicitly , ^ as if to say, '•I't-s especially 
sad because It was a lost dog." Mrs. Jones does not oyertly 
respond to ;hls comment, perhaps because she interprets it merely 
as additional^ detail rather Chan as Martin* s evaluatiori and point 
in telling :he story. The comment is then repeated^ more lotidly 
and with emi)hasis by Burt, and then, further elaborated on by 
Martin (line 21) , wffo^ again evaluates by means of providing 
additional information. Mrs. Jones then makes explicit the "poi^t" 



of Martin's 



story (lines A2-2A), Svie accomplishes this by referring 



to the evem: as a whole, standing outside the actual account, 
whereas Mar i:in 's and Burt's evaluative, comments are an integra^l 
part of the] accourvt , and hence remain indirect. 




Ubov has noted chac a conmon craic of middle class narraCor-s 
,1a that Choy often use explicit evaluation. That is' ?hey 
rupt their narrative midstream, turn Co their llsten;r and ex- 
plicitly stat.. .their "point". Mrs. Jones, who uses this strategy 
in evaluating the children's talk, oftenfails to see the mplilL 
•eyaluativo tore, of the children's remarks and even, on occaa on 
misses chear point entirely. , In providing explicit evalLtive / 
comments (as with Martia)[or \prodding the children to produce 
C^e Vi^Jl' will be seeV later vith ^^It^v). she may be providirxg 
anH 1 ""^f ^^^"^y training ia n^ktcs their talk more explicit 

Trt ndT °n context, shared assumptions, and back- 

ground knowledge for correct interpretation. 

I ||While^clearly a narrative-account In structure, this kind of 
djsjpurse deviates syscematically from narratives generated in a 
nc^rjjal conversational setting, in the following ^ys: / / 
JhiJn h-^ld for the child by the teacher, as/a ruWf 

sharing etiquette. For example, ■ 

Deena; Today, when t go home um ... and urn .../and I see my ' 
baby sister. ;. . . • / / 

' StiidonV Teacher: f-xcusc me. Walter. /it's Dee/a's turn right 
\__. now. Could you please llsteln. 

' Deena: When I go homo tod .. today and see mj baby sister ... 

Once a child has the floor, he or she is allowed to finish Xin 
general), so that "boring the audience" is not an overriding 
concern of the speaker. It does happen bn occasion that when a 
ch^.ld is considered too xong winded or unfocused, a child on the 
rug may comment on this (e.g., Walter:,ttow many of them rocks Is 
She going, to show us?) or more commonly, Mrs. Jones intervenes 
and quidkly brings ithe turn to an- end. 

2) The jhild is not expected to tie hl.s or her topic to the pre- 
vioua d/lscourser The relevance constraint requires only that the 
discourse topic be "appropriate" to sharing, that is. some kind of 
personal account or description of an objecf. Thus the constraints 
on demonstrating relevance and topic tying are far looser Chan ijs 
normally the case in couversa tionally embedded narrative.). 

3) Thp child's talk docs not have to stand by itself as a fully 
formed narrative. Rather,', as our first example shows, sharing 
turns are highly collaborative. Mrs. Jones interjects questions, " 
comments, and reactions, often providing slots for orienting or 
eyaliiatxng_the discourse. If this informivtion is not explipitly 
provided by the child spontaneously. For example, 

1 Walter:. I 'went to the r-^hdac^h^ 

2 . " ...ni'nd I found /^-his little thliigy^n the water^ 

3 "r* For goodness sake. What is it? / 

4 Walter: Huh? 




MICROCOPY RESOLUTION TEST CHART 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STANDARD REFERENCE MATERIAL 1010a 
(ANSI and ISO TEST. CHART No. 2) 



5 Doral: JA block, 

6 C's: La block, a block 

hen did you go co the beach? 
I— . 



7 T: A block. W 

8 Carl: 



9 Walter: fl went to — 

V 



I *went to— ^ the ^Santa 



10 Carl: \l have tons of those blocks 

11 Walter: . " 

Cruz beach 

12 T: You did? Vpen? O-Over the weekend? 

13 Walter: [Nods] 

T: Oh wow. I bet It's nice ddwn there. Wasn't it? 

15 Walter: Yeah. (breathy) 

16 T: Was the water "cold? 

17 Walter: ^Yeah. 

18 T: It's always cold down there, thank you. 

In this example, Walter holds up a weather-beaten wooden block 
and says he found it during- a trip to the beach. Mrs. Jones then 
asks a series of questions that structure his presentation for him 
so that it contains the following pieces of information (and no 
more): 1. the name of the object found in the water, 

2. the name of the beach, * 

3. when his visit tool; place, 

4. that it was nice there, and ^. - 

5. that the water was cold, ^ 
Walter here begins his account with an orientation that could 

easily lead into a narrative. The teacher's contributions, however, 
rather than helping him develop this narrative, serve to turn his 
performance into a restricted account that contains explicit ori- 
entation and evaluation but no comviicating action whatsoever. In 
this respect, it is closer to object-focused, "show and tell" type 
discourse than to event-oriented or narrative accounting. Further- 
^oxe^ the teacher's responses seem to throw Walter off balance so 
that the descriptive information which is part of this limited 
account ends up being supplied by. the teacher. The child does not 
get the kind of practice that the previous child did. 

The teacher's model — a literate bias 

Both tlioso examples demonstrate that the child's discourse 
cannot be analyzed in Isolation. The teacher plays a crucial role 
in structuring the child's discourse and providing an <?xample of 
the kind and form of discourse that she considers appropt^lace. 
In analyzing Mrs. Jonos ' comments in response to the children, it 
becomes evident that she has an underlying model of what constitutes 
"good" sharing, and that this model has an implicit literate bias. 
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However, this teacher's model has little direct correspond- 
ence with traditional notions of narrative structure, but rather, 
takes the form of a simple statement and resolution centering on 
a single topic. Importance is attached, not to contenC per se, - 
nor to the sequentially ordered structure of an account, buC 
rather, as in simple descriptive prose , to clarity of topic 
statement and explication • What the teacher seems to be looking 
for is a decon textual i zed approach to any topic, whereby: 

1) 9bjects «ire to bo named and described, even when in plain sight 

2) . calk is to;* be explicitly grounded temporally and physically; 

3) discourse is to bo tightly structured so as'to highlight one 
particular topic (which chen makes it sound "important"); 

4) thematic ties need to be lexicalized if topic shifts are to be 
seen as motivated and relevant. 

The teacher's notion of sharing is thus far removed from 
everyday accounts which depend upon their situated character for 
much of the detail. In the teacher's model this kind of detail 
must be fully lexicalized and explicated. The teacher's expecta- 
tions thus seem to be shaped by adult notions of literate 
description. Ic is probable that such a literate bins puts many 
of the children at a disadvantage, particularly the Black children 
who may be, relatively speaking, less familiar with "prose-like" 
oral style. Moreover, many of these children have a way of doing 
narrative accounts that does not include the strict temporal and 
causal chain ordering constraints of literate narrative. 

Children's discourse style 

We nou turn to a more detailed analysis of the discourse 
style used by the children in doing sharing, in particular as £t 
conforms to,- or violates, the teacher's underlying model of what 
counts as appropriate and adequate sharing. 

Just as there .s an identifiable difference in sharing 
Intonation uced by the Black and white children, we have found 
corresponding differences in discourse style. The discourse of 
the white cliildren tends to be tightly organized, centering on a 
single topic or series of closely related topics, a discourse 
style wo Iiave called "topic-rentercd". For example, 

1 Jenny: Yesterday/ 

2 my mom/ 

3 ... and/ . . my whole family/ 

''it'// 

4 went with me/... um /. . . to a party/ 

5 and^. . . it was a Thanksgiving ^ivtyj 

6 « • « Iwhere ... and we .. um 

7 Student Teacher: 

8 Jenny : my mom 
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9 Jenny: 



10 



• • • 

Pilgrims 



/ 



j^um . . gee j. 



11 Student Teacher; 

12 T: 
13 

lA Jenny: 



we had to/um get .j^dress up as 



and my 'mom mado me this hac 



:or a 



Oh great. 

Try Ic on model Ic for us. Lac's see how 
you'd look as a Ptlsrim. 

_X don'c want to jj 

In contrast cd a Copic-oenccrcd style, the Black children are 
far more likely to use a "topic chaining" style; that Is, loosely 
structured. talk which moves fluidly from topic to topic. This 
style resembles that found by Scarborough in Black children's 
stories (personal communication). For example, 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 



Sherry: 



.Yest 



Student Teacher 
Sherry : 



12 Student Toacher: 

13 Celena: 
14 

15 Student Teacher: 



I / 
erday/ 

" tI ' / ' / 

. . . I went /, . , ^yesterday/ 
... yesterday when I came home from 'school 
my grandmother w^ns over tfiereA. and my aiinCie/ 
. . • and /• • . my grandmother / 
... we'goin'y^to stay ^dowty/at • • . ^er house 
when my ^mother have her baby// 
OH. 

And um my 'other cousiny( • . and myjxxmj... 
he gon' to pick up^hisy/.,. son^ 
a . . andy^[we goin* ^trick 'r. treating 

OK, thank \ou« 
Uh, we gon ' go 



A 

uncle 



■/ 



Oh that sounds like fun* 



trick ' r treatin' 



tgi^. 

OK Peter. 



In this example, we see shifts both in topic -and temporal orienta- 
tion in lines 1-7, moving from the past (who was at Sherry's house 
when she got home from school) to the future (associating her 
grandmother with the time in the near future when she would be 
staying at her grandmother 's house) . At the point of the topic 
change, there is a 1.5 second pause (after the word "auntie") and 
a high, level pitch on "and", features which for some children 
regularly accompany a topic shift. While there are no explicit 



lexical or syncaccic markers to indicate a topic shift or to 
relate the two .topics, the i^epetition of "my grandmother" is 
intonatioaally marked, indicating the semantic asssociation across 
copies. However, a literate adult, telliiij. a similar story, might 
indicate^ the sliift to thu new but related topic lexically, by 
saying, "And speaking of my grandmother, ..." The further shift 
in perspective that occurs in line 9 (die shift in focus away 
from her grandmother to other relatives) is not marked overtly in 
any way. Th.?^ juxtaposition of the two pieces of information . 
(staying at her grandmother's and going trick or treating) and the 
use of the same tense indicator ("goin* to") forces one to infer 
that the two activities are related temporally. This relationship 
might be marked lexically by an adult as "And while we're at my 
grandmother's, my uncle is ..." 

We now look at another sharing turn where trouble arises, due 
to the mismatch between the child's style and the tiapcher's impli-- 
cit model.. In chis case, Dcena moves fluidly from topic to topic 
without making explicit the thernatic ties connecting (or saparatini 
the various topics. Deeria is known for producing this kind of 
loosely structured discnurse and some of her longer turns have 
jokingly been referred to as "filibusters" by Mrs. Jones. 

1 Deena: Um ... I went to the b'eacti/. . Sunday/ 

2 and/ to MacDonalds/ 

3 and to the park/ 
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OK I'm going to stop you. I want you to talk 
about things that af^ really really very important. 
That's important to you but tell us things that are 
surt of different. Can you do that? And tell us what 
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18 



19 



lUiJ 



20 


T: 


21 


O A o n 1 * 


22 


T: 


23 


Deena: 


2A 


T: 


25 


Deena: 


26 


T: 



's [nice there 
^ [l went Ch« 



bench jj'ou went to over the weekend. 

I went to urn • • • urn 

Alumuda Bench? 
Yenh, 

That's Inice there huh* 

lere two times 
Tttat's very nice. I like it thefe. Thank you Deena, 

Deena here begins with explicit temporal and physical ground- 
ing, by telling without much specificity what she did on Sunday. 
She then shifts gears radically to object- focused discourse about 
a small purse slie.had bro^ught from home, embedding it in person^ 
oriented talk that sliifts focus awny from her birthday present to 
an activity related only temporally (if at all) to her birthday 
(playing with a girlfriend). She begins to tell about her activi- 
ties with her friend. but is stopped Just before she gets to what 
on the basis. of her prosody appears to be the "point" of hfer dis- 
course, the fact that she was able to carry her friend, fully twice 
her age, around on her back (and Deena is a tiny six year-old).. 
The lack of any lexicalized markers . other than "and" between topics 
makes the discourse dif/icult to follow thematically for ':hoac who, 
like the teacher, expect the narrative to focus on a single topic. 
It gives the impression of having no beginning, middle, or end^ 
and hence no point at all. Perhaps for this reason, Mrs. Jonea 
(in line 16) interrupts Deena and explains what she considers to 
be appropriate topics for sharing: events that ar^ "really, really 
very important and sort of different", that is, topics that 
would be of general interest. 

In spi^.e of Mrs. Jones' insistence on "importance", all the 
children have some degree of difficulty understanding what Is meant 
by important. For example, early on in the year a child raised 
his hand to share and when Mrs. Jones asked, "Is this very, very 
important because we don't have much time this morning," the child 
replied, "I don't know if it is or not but I want to say it." o 
It must be noted, however, that the white children have far less 
difficulty with this notion than the Black children. 

The Black children in the class (especially some of the 
girls) tend to use a topic-chaining discourse strategy, stringing 
together with "and" a long scries of loosely structured topics. 
The result is that they may seem to '*ramble on" about a series of 
commonplace occurrences. However, if we take a closer look at 
many of these turns, we see that it is not the topics^ of discourse 
that are inherently trivial or uninteresting, but rather that the 
rhetorical style used makes it seem as if there is no topic what- 
soever. Taken by themselves, each separate topic .discussed by 
Deena above would have counted as highly appropriate: activities 
on a Sunday, a birthday present, and acrobatics with a friend. 
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The problem with Dcena's presencncion is more on^ of discourse 
form Chan of concenc. In asking Che children Co Cell abouc 
"imporcant things", che ceacher is cacicly nss.iming chac Che 
children underscand how Co do Che acCual Celling in a liceraCe 
style— -thac is, telling about one thing only and in such a way 
chat it sounds important. S imply remiiut in^; the chlUlrcn to talk 
about important events does not provide them with the criteria 
for either topic selection or discourse**form centered around a 
single topic. 

For the white children in this class, who already have more 
elements of the schema for tapic-centered style, the teacher is 
better able to collaborate with them and so build on their narra- 
tive intentions. With the Black children, on the other hand, the 
teacher's questions lack rhythmic synchrony and therefore must 
often be seen by the children as interruptions. Most importantly, 
the teacher's comments do not build on what the child already 
knows and so provide the necessary guidance and synchronized 
collaboration that would lead to the acquisition of an expanded, 
lexipalized, topic-centerod sty la. 

It is important to note that, in this classroom, a child's 
general discourse style does not reflect or predict reading 
ability. Among the children in this class, Deena, who has con- 
sistent problems doing Appropriate sharing, is one of the very 
best readers. Furthermore, while Deena's reading, math, and 
spelling skills have all shown marked improvement over the course 
or the school year, her sharing discourse style has remained un- 
changed. And so, while sharing can be seen as nn oral preparation 
for literacy, this has, as yet, had no Influence on lier progress 
in reading. However » Deena 's topic-chaining oral discourse style 
may, in time, greatly interfere with her ability to produce 
literate-sounding descriptive prose. Just what effect Deena's 
nonrprose-like oral style will have on her participation in school 
activities such as sharing or creative writing, and correspondingly 
on the teacher's evaluation of her performance in class, remains 
to be seen from what she does in the second and third grade,, where 
discourse style and ability to write cohesive prose assume increas- 
ing importance. 

Footnote 

^rosodic and paralinguistic cues arc transcribed using a 
simplified form of a system developed by John Gumperz and his 
collaborators, based on Trim's work. In this system, speech 
sequences are first divided into tone groups or intonational _ 
phrases. A phrase can be marked by a minor, non final boundary 
" / " or a major or final boundary "//''. Within a tone group we 
indicate: 1) location of the nuclei: (i.e., the syllable or 
syllables marked by chang-^ in pitch) " low^fall, " high 
fall, low rise, high rise; 2) other accented syllables 

in the tone group, " " high, " " low; 3) paralinguistic features 
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such as a) shift to high pitch register or shift to low pitch 

register "L" (both applying to the entire tone group), b) pausing 

indicating a break in timing and indicating a measura^ 

ble pause, c) speech rate: •>cc/' indicating acceleracing tempo 
and ret/ indicating ^slowing down, d) loudness over an entire 
tone group is indicated by "p" (soft) or (loud). Doubling of 
one of the above syinbo-ls indicates extra emphasis. 
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with fluency, to the neglect of content, versus a notion of reading as a 
^purposive, meaning-directed activity. But the differing emphases , wh i ch 
must be- seen as a response to perceived differences in ability, must themselves 
be explained. Given the state of affairs reported in the 1 i terature and 
our knowledge from preliminary ana1yses,i|||f SHEP materials, our primary 
question was how young readers acquired, or failed to acquire, a hierarchical 
understanding (lexicon, syntax and semantics) of the text being read from, 
and further, how they signalled or failed to signal that-understanding, 
"Tills question in turn had to be related to. previous studies of* di^f^erential 
treatment and to our hypotheses about the influence of discourse cues on 
classroom Interaction, /n? • 

We had evidence of significant differences in terms of amount of time 
spent on various reading tasks and of differing correction strategl'es used ' _ 
for similar or identical 'errors.* Our hypothesis was that the distinct 
conceptions reported in the literature resulted from the differing emphases 
that we had seen in our materials and had reason to believe Were widespread. 
We felt that/we could discover empirical evidence for how the differing 
conceptions wereformed by studying reading as a process of student-teacher 
exchanges. By analyzing systemati c d iff erences in student-teacher exchanges 
across the ability groups we would begin to see how collaboration between 
students and teacher served to rigidify 'conceptions' into text processing 
strategies. In the process of being formed these strategies Influence the 
teacher's response and the kinds of instruction which the teacher Is. able 
to give, 'Thus a sort of feedback mechanism is established wherein initial 
percept ions of children's language abilities result in differing instructional 
emphases; the emphases contribute to differing conceptions of the task of 
reading; the conceptions influence, in part, prosodic reading aloud styles; 
and these, in their turn, determine teachers' onH ine correct ?on strategies , 
3, .3 In order to have material with which to examine the reKitionship of 
reading aloud styles and correction strateg ies , 'we selected passages 
In which the same teacher worked with high and low group readers as they read 
from texts of equal complexity. The texts were transcribed with a detailed 
prosodic notation,^ This allowed us to study how different readers segmented 
the text into breath groups, into major and minor tone groups, and further, 
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how intonational prominence was established; - in short, how the text was 
divided into what M. Halliday has ca lied information units ' (Halliday,. 
1967: 200-206); Because we sought to 'study the role of conversational 
Inference in classroom interaction, w^ analyzed the placement of tone 
group boundaries and tonal contours for their predictive valued That is ^ 
to sSy, we sought to establish the language uni.ts being demarcated by tone 
groupings and nuclei placement. We did this by taking into consideration . 
both the phrase-level and sentence- level constituencies of the text being 
read from and thft student-teacher exchanges whTch took plao^ during a given 
reading turn. ^ , . 

A.O By studying these transcr iptsA/ere able to infer certain things about 
how instructional interaction is linked to reading aloud styles. In particul 
we found that members of the two groups i ntonat ional ly segmented a text \h 
different ways, and further, that these ways of prosodical ly organizing 
a text, which we have variously called prosodic text-processing. strategies 
or reading* aloud styles, appear to be related to oral narrative styles. 
The differing prosodic strategies provoke 'di ffering correct ron strategies: 
although low-group readers do make more errors, the extreme emphasis on 
Isolated decoding cues jn their lessons would seem in part the teachers 
response to the students » reading styles. It Should be kept in mind that 
the groups are reading from equivalent texts, taken from the same basal 
reader; presumably they are at the same MeveT of reading ability, yet they 
receive very different instruction. The differing approaches to error 
correction In their turn create a context in which queries designed to 
elicit or re inf orce comprehens ion differentially succeed, 
k:0 To .the casual adult observer, both groups read in a staccato or 
'•word-by-word'' fashion, that is to say, with slight hesi tat ions after each ' 
word and even stress on most lexical items. However, the staccato quality 
IS more not iceable wi th Mow-group readers, Membei:4iof this group read 
with long pauses between words and frequently place equivalent stress on all 
items in a passage. The process is comparable to reading single items 
from a list: to the listener it sounds as if each word is a breath group 
or .tone group unto Itself. High group members, on the other hand, are more 
likely to have some of the intonational characteristics of fluent, adult 
reading aloud. In particular, even when they >read in a hal ti ng , word- 



by-word fashion,- they f inl sh. sentences wj th fa 11 ing tone; frequently they 
begin sentences with a Velatively high even. ton§. Both traits are typical 
of the fluent reading aloud of dec.larat ive^« sentences. 

" The differences between Velat i staccato and rerl^tively fluent 
reading styles can be^seen in items lA and IB, The- story being read from 
Is. entitled "A Visit to Grandmother 's" ^ The actual sejptence being read 

appears as follows in, the text. "*What did you cook for Grandma?^' ^asked 

I ■,- , *. 

mother.' ^ - 

■ * '■ • . . / • ' 

1. A, Low Reading Group (staccato) • 

1 C: *what/. . 'did/ . ./you/ cook/ . Vor .. , gra^n'ma / / 

2 C: . . j^asked/motheri * * 
.3 ,T: UskedJ Irrght// 

In lA each item receives equivalent stress and there are lengthy pauses 
between items; effectively, each item is 'treated as a minor tone group, 
an isolated inofrmation uni^.: "WHAT/ , , , 'DID/ , . . 'YOU/ • . . COOK? . . 
'FOR GRANDMA//. The reader pauses and the teacher supplies the next word. 
The sentence is completed, but it. Is as if the final segment wni^^ch attributes 
speakerhood ASKED MOTHER is' a sentence separate from the preceding material. 
,As regards our earlier stated concern with the 'predictive' value of tone 
grouping^ we should note that this pattern of stress and hesitations makes 
it difficult to ascertain clause or sentence .const i tuency in the oral 
reading signal; instead, each item sounds like an isolated element and^there 
doesn't appear to be a large 1 anguage un i t (name ly , the sentences); lastly, 
the relationship between quoted material and attributed speaker is not clearl 
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signalled. The teacher'^ correct ion cues attend to the isolated word - 
ASKED - and do not Attempt to improve the word-by-wprd reading' style. 

When we look at episode IB wie see a more fluent style of reading aloud. 
The story being read from concerns a Man who lives in a house .in the woods, 
one day. The passage read by the student is treated as an entire paragraph 
- «n the reading book: * He saw the fishes and the birds. And he saw his green 
rock. The- m<&n was happy. "What a day!*' he said."* 
/. IB High Reading Group (fluent) 

1 C: He 'saw the 'fishes, and the birds // 

2 And 'he saw his green rock // ^ / ' o 

3 the 'man was happ*» // 

k '''what, a 'day"'/ he said // " 

5 T: ^very good// 'so he had a h^ppy day /right// 
In the first sentence there is a high even tone oil SAW and a low fall on • 
BIRDS.. Similarly, in the second sentence there is a high even torfe on HE 
and a low fall on ROCK. The effect on the listener of this use of contours 
and ton^ group boundaries is that sentences are easily identifed in the 
oral reading signal; it is easy to predict which elements go with which 
because one has a clear -perception of larger language units (sentences) which 
encompass the word groupings. Additionally, the second line is said witha ^ 
slightly lower pitch register than the first, which signals an inter- 
sentential connection between the' two. The third 1 i ne i s proso'd i ca 1 ly odd,- 
with a high even uone-on the final word, and wi th^el i s i on of a finaf syllable.. 
(*Happ-* instead of 'happy').. But in the fourth line WHAT and DAY are strongly 
stressed, as is correct for an emphatic quote of tl is sort. Low, atonal 
stress on HE SAID clearly separates the quoted mccerial from the attributed 
speaker. Despite errors in the third ^ine, the reading is notable for i.ts 
'clear demarcation of sentence boundaries and quo^.ss. Ovierall, the oral reading 
gives a sense of coherence because it is easyfor the adult listener to ' ^ 

identify constituents above the word level; i.t is as if an intpnational , 
template were provi ded "wi th which to arrange phrases, sentences, quotes and ' 
speakers into some sort of meaningful whole. The. teacher responds favorably, 
does not cprrect the s 1 Tght mi sp/cnunc lat ion on HAPPY,^ but instead follows ' 
with comprehension questions about the man's feelings, what he saw and so 
forth.. , J . 



Episodes lA and B are intended as typical instances of general reading 
styles which are characteristic of the low and high group readers. What 
we have con^&^sting the two groups are ^d i ff eren t strateg i es for handling a 
-text. One strategy seems to treat individual words as i ndependent elements, 
or at least places tone groups and contours in such a way as to make 
It difficult to ascertain clause and sentence constituencies. The other 
strategy places tone groups and contours in such a way as to make identification 
of constituency relatively easy; or at lea^t uses falling contours utterance 
finally, thus making it easy to identify sentence boundaries. The 'different strategic 
would seem to indicate differing conceptions of the task of reading - the 
one perspective views reading merely as pronunciation, the other views it 
as meaningful. As we shall show below, 'teachers • corr?!:ction strategies seem - 
to tacitly assume the differing conceptions and to respond accordingly, 
k.2 There are, however^ suggestive similar i ties between elements of the 
two reading styles and what we have elsewhere called •'community-based 
discourse styles." In a study of oral narratives conducted by this project 
(cf, Michaels and Collins, thiS| report,, for a description of 'Pear 
Narratives') i t was found that the same children who are high group^eaders 
tend to place tonal nuclei near the end of a tone group boundary, while 
the children who are low group readers tend to place tonal nuclei in the 
middle of tone groups. The first group talks in such a way that , sentence 
boundaries are. easi ly discerned; they 'talk in sentences.' The latter group 
organizes, talk into larger rhetorical un i ts, which may or may no?: correspond 
to sentence boundaries; they use, rhythm and pausing in a different way 
.from their white middlie class counterparts , and they tend to use high 
contours to signal special thematic connections within a narrative. Both 
ways of organizing talk are logically and communicatively effective. But 
they sound different. The high group oral habit of placing contours clause- 
final ly sounds more 1 iterate and translates easily into the placing of low 
falling tones on final words when reading aloud. Conversely, the low group 
habit of placing contours mid-clause sounds less literate and translates 
less easily into the placing of falling tones ''on final words in sentences 
being read from. At this point, given the exploratory nature of the SHEP 
project and the novelty of these hypotheses, it is difficult to determine 
the degree to which the placement of . fal ling contours clause-finally is a 
home and community-based discourse corQention, a formulaic habi t of oral 



language, rather than, the result of advanced text comprehension. Similarly, 
it !s difficult to determine the degree to which the more fluid placement 
of nuclei in the middle of tone groups Is a discourse convention, a 
rommunity based habit, rather than an index of inferior text comprehension. 
More controlled study of oral narrat ives and' passage readings is needed, 

. comparing prosodic strategies in tasks of differential complexity. But 
we do have initTal evidence that community-background and prosodic reading 
style are related. Now let us examine the consequences in the classroom, 
4.3 When we look at the correction strategies which are predominantly used 
with one or the other reading group. It would appear that the teachers are 
socialized to the differing reading strategies. They respond to the 
different intonatlonal segmenting of the text by handling what are equivalent 
errors in very different ways. However, the descriptions which follow of 
'differential treatment* of reading errors should not be construed as a 
condemnation of individual teachers; The rnsight which we on the SHEP . 
project have gained about the rol e of prosody in reading group instruction 
is the result of comparative analysis, contrasting activities, participants, 

-'classrooms and communities^ When we study conversational interaction in 
multi-ethnic situations we are looking for the effects of unconscious habits 
of organizing talk (prosod i ca 1 ly , lexically and syntactically) on the 

~ unfolding interaction; but an 'on-line* participant, either a teacher or 
student, can not be expected to employ the analyst's detached perspective. 
Instead, they are busy in the process of assessing and responding to another' 
contributions. All of which is to say that the differences described below 
should not be regarded as the result of overt decisions to consign one 
group of students to a year of decoding drill, but rather that the prosodic 
reading strategies described above influence the teachers' engaged perception 
of student performance, and hence the use of correction cues. 

In episodes. 2A and B we contrast the context provided for decoding 
cues. .2A is taken from a story entitled '*A Day in the Park.'* In the story 
one character, Debbie, has called to her friend Ann', inviting her to- come 
out and play. Ann replies with the sentence which is being read from. 
»'l»ll be out, wait for me." 

2A: No Context Provided for Decoding Cue. 

1 C: 'r 11 be out . . . ^ 

2 , T: I a-i says 'a / . .^wait^/./. . say it /way- 

3 C: wait for // 
Ti *Go // 

ERIC Hi) " 



As we see in the example, the student reads I'LL , . BE . . OUT and then 
pauses. The teacher prompts A- 1 SAYS A . • . WAIT . . . SAY IT, WAY-. 
The student finishes the sentence WAIT FOR ME. There is no further instructional 
Interaction; the decoding cue is provided and received in isolation. 

A very different situation obtains in episode 2B , taken from a high 
group read ing lesson . The story being read from is entitled ''John's Afternoon." 
It concerns a young man who has had a falling out with his mother and 
his friends; he has walked to the local park where he sees some other boys 
playing with a cardboard box; he suggests that they make a house out of It. 
The passage being read from Is as fol lows . ( T 1 1 paint the house) and you 
can make the windows. Let's make big windows!*" 

2B: Context Provided for Decoding Cue. 



1 C: Ard 'you can make 



Ithe . . • what ' s *w- i -n// 



2 T: . 

3 T: Put your finger oyer i t/ everything but'w-i-n// 
k Sound out w-^-n* wi th a short l/V wirTd-. what // 

5 ^'windov3// 'l ' 1 1 paint the 'house/and 'you can 'make 

6 the*wi ndows// 

, 7 C: 'Let's m*ake''big*windows 7/ 
The student reads AND YOU CAN MAKE and pauses. The teacher provides a word 
and then begins spelling out the following word: WHAT'S W-l-N? PUT YOUR 
FINGER OVER IT, EVERYTHING BUT W-l-N. SOUND OUT W-l-N WITH A. SHORT I. WIND 
WHAT? "WINDOW!" She provides, the word and then inserts i t In a repeat of 
the entire sentence. I'LL MAKE THE H0US5._ANp YOU CAN MAKE THE WINDOWS! 
The student then reads the following senterrce. Contrasting 2A and 28 we can 
see that the context provided for the same Instructional cue — a decoding 
cue - is different: in the former it is an isolated/word; in the latter the 
word is situated in a fuH sentence and a model of expressive intonation is 
provided. 

In episodes 3A and B we can see similar differences in correction strategy. 
In these examples the cue consists of providing a word or phrase when the 
reader hesitates. , 3A is taken from the same story as 2A; a new character has 
been introduced. He calls out to the two girls and then. approaches them. 
The passage being read from Is as/f611ows. ."The; boy ran up to the girl." 

> ■ 

3A: Cue Provided After Hesitation; Single Word. 
1 C; The boy run-* ^ran 'up to the girl *// 



2 T: Iran 



1 r 

Iran* 



3 C: *Do you... ^want to corne to the *park// • 
k T; IwantJ 



er|c ' Hi 



-V- do 

« 

In 3A the student reads THE BOY RUN and the teacher corrects RAN; 
the student corrects and finishes FUJN UP TO THE GIRL. The student 
continues DO YOU . . . and pauses, the teacher provides the word WANT 
the student continues WANT TO COME TO THE PARK. During this and the 
continuing reading, there is no correction of the* staccato, broken into- 
nation used in reading. Instruction consists solely of providing isolated 
words. 

Episodes 3B is takv^n f rom the same lesson as 2B. The main character's 
mother has come upon the boys v/orking on their cardboard house, expressed 
her satisfaction and offered to help them. The passage being read from is 
as fol lows. I ' 1 1 make you a doorway,** said mother/ 

38: Cu<i Provided After Hesitation; Circumlocution and Q.uotatiVe Model. 

1 C: 'l ' 11 make you • • . ^ 

2 T: l^//and here' s ^.another ^compound 

3 word/ what/ / . 
k C: 'doorway/ A 

5 T: ^e^utiful// 'l ' 1.1 'make 'you a d(^rway// 

6 C: '11 make you a doorwayj / said mother// 

In this exchange, the student reads I'LL MAKE YOU . . . and then pauses. 
The teacher supplies the following word A and then proceeds to the item which 
is presumably causing the hesitation. She continues AND HERE'S ANOTHER 
COMPOUND WORD, WHAT? The reader responds DOORWAY. .The teacher praises the 
student and then models the full sentence with- proper intonation. I'LL 
MAKE YOU A DOORWAY. The student mimics the teacher's example flawlessly 
and finishes the sentence, correctly destressing the attributed speaker 
(SAID MOTHER) . As in 2A and B, the context provided for what is ostensibly 
the same instructional cue is different: in 3A an isolated word is the cue; 
in 3B information about the word is provided and then the word itself is 
situated within a model of the full sentence. Contrasting the low-group 
episodes (2 and 3A) with the high-group episodes (2 and 3B) , we see that 
the former are given isolated decoding cues, whereas the latter are given 
decoding cues situated within the sentence context. 

5,0 We should emphasize that episodes 2 and 3A and B are representative 
''examples taken from transcripts of complete reading lessons. The episodes 
were selected to illustrate the ways in which errors corrections strategies 
were sensitive to what we have called prqsodic reading strategies. This was 
clone by showing how identical 'errors' prompted either decoding cues or 
meaning cues! In the complete lessons it is also clear that different kinds 



of instructional interaction are taking place. With the low group, 

correction consists predominantly of low-level linguistic instruction 

about the grapheme-phoneme correspondences and 1 exi ca 1- leve 1 composition 

of texts. With the high group correction refers to a broad range of text 

elements and processes. Instruction is provided about orthography and 

lexical items, as in the low group; however, information about clauses, 

sentences^ expressive intonation and attribution of speakerhopd is also 

brought into play. The differing interactions provide very different contexts 

for the business of learning to read. Furthermore, what these examples 

do not indicate is the way in which high-group reading lessons are winnowed 

with comprehension questions - questions about the inference| which can be 

drawn from the sequencing of events in two sentences, about speakers and 

addressees, about emotional states as revealed by expressive quotes. Such 

itiquiries, which frequently use sentence frames like the 'models* found in 

2 and 3B, are rarely encountered in low group lessons. Instead, the context 

of reading in low group lessons is usually so fragmented by hes i tat ions , 

corrections for mis-pronunciation, dialect and failure to recognize words, 

as well as distractions from within and withoutthe group, that synthetic 

comprehension is difficult to achieve. 

In this section we w; ' 1 illustrate the differential effects of reading 

styles and correction strategies on the 'context' for questions. In the firsic 

example it will be argued that . although the student is able to answer 

the question correctly, the fragmentary and distracted character of the 

reading aloud process makes comprehens ion di f f i cul t at best. In the second 

example it will be argued that corrections and questions attend, enti rely 

to meaningful levels of text structure and that as a consequence more material 

is covered and comprehension is enhanced by a series of questions. 

5,1 In episode the passage being read is from the story "John^s Bad 

Morning," (The story preceding "John's Afternoon" (2B))^ The main character 

has just had an argument with "his mother. The passage appears in the text 

as fol lows . 

He ran out of the house with his things. 
And then he threw his boat into the garbage can. 
' Liza was there. And she saw what John did. 

Although there are many corrections and several questions, as we shall 

seej only one of them concerns comprehension of a language unit larger than 

a single word. 
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2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 
8 

a 



itA: Minimally Effective Comprehension Questions 
Her^ j'^^''' ' '^^^^ ' ' ' ' ' ' 



the house 



wuh-. j.'wi th 'his 'things// 
CitJ 



M And then ... he 
J 

M bu- (boat) boat/ , 



threw his 



sound it out/ thrrew: 

gahbage can// 



into the 



^uh-J 



J ganbage// Say garbage// 



10 M gahbage 

r ^ 1 

Don't say gahbage/ 'look at me//Say ga:r:.bage/ gat:/ Say it// 



11 J 

12 . Everybody say It// 

13 CC gar: bage 

14 J Ceiena/^ay it// 

15 Ce gar:bage i 

li 

Liza • ^ 

/where are we Sherr 



\ 



What, 



16 J 

17 M 

18 J 

19 J 

20 M 

21 J 

22 M 

23 J 

2k M John 



^Right// Marlon/ Liza 



- was . . 
i e J It 



j^there. and^she was 



there^ 



4 



he wasj 

«no//sss 



... / 



saw what 



1 



how does -j- sound // 



^What's the boys* name // . • John 



. sa id> 

25 J . M\^d// She 'saw what John did// Marlon/ V/hat did he do// 

26 J She 'saw what he did// Now what did he^//.^ 

27 M He 'threw his things in the gahbagej 

28 J <gar: bage// Rjght// (26 on// 

In lines 1. and. 2 we see corrections for Incorrect recognition of 
words. In line/3 we find the decoding instruction SOUND IT OUT, followed 
with a stressed and exaggerated pronunciation of the word. Then in lines 
5 through 11 we see a long and embroiled attempt to correct dialect 
pronunciation. In lines 13 and 14, as the reader is beginning to resume, 
there is a distraction to correct an i*nattent|rN/e group member. In lines 
17 and 18 there are two phonics cues. The student responds to the second 
of these - HOW DOES -J- SOUND - 1 $ teral ly , and the teacher is forced to 



rephrase her question, Sjie th^n provides the answer. Finally, on line 

21 the passage is finished and a content question is asked. The final 

sentence is modelled twice as a frame for the ques':ion. The student is 

able to answer the quest ion , . no mean feat cons i der i ng the number of 

distractions and interruptions which have occurred during his turn at 

reading; he is, however, again corrected for dialect pronunciation before 

being instructed to proceed. 

5.2 This can be contrasted with the following episode in which al 1 of the 

teachers instructions and cues are concerned wi th text structure above the 

word level with the prosody (pitch register) of sentence initial position, 

with inferences deducible from the use of a lexical idiom, with how an 

Invitation 'sounds', and finally, with consulting the pictures which accompany 

the text. The text found below is taken from the same story as that in 

episode 4A, John and two boys he encountered in the story have made a 

toy house and gotten inside of it, John^s pet frog has joined them. Then 

John's friend Liza looks inside of the toy house. John, still angry and 

suspicious j i nfbrms her that sh<» cannot come in because his frog ,^ which 

she supposedly doesn't like, is insidia the house with him. The printed' 

passage rea45 as follows, 

*'Johri, I have your boat," said Liza. 
"And I have a fly for your frog, tod,*' 

'^But you can't have your boat or the fly if 1 can't come in!" 
John looked at his frog, and he looked at Liza, 
Then he said, "Come in, Liza, Come in. 
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Although the passage read from is much longer than that in episode 



4A, the sequence of student-teacher exchanges Is shorter and, as noted 
above, the teacher *s correction cues attend to elements of linguistic 
structure above the word- level. 

•When the passage is being read the teacher focuses on 'how' th^ 
material sounds and on the inferences which can be drawn from the occurrence' 
of certain phrases and the overall turn of events, 

48: Maximally Effective Meaning Cues and Questions, 

1 C: 'John •••have your boat/said Liza andi 

2 T: . ^nd^ 

3 C: ,And I 'have a fly for your frog too // 

k T: 'what's she mean by tf;gt 

5 C: ^*For %he 'frog- to eat^// 



6 
7 

8 

10 

n 

rz. 

13 
lif 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Okay // 

but. . tia . but: 
'•wait a minute ti, 
but. j-DUC-j 

fwatch your" booksJ Iwatch ^ 
'But you 'can' t. .have your , boat/or the f ly/ i f I 'can't come in// 



she gets through^'/ 
rbuc- 



your books 



John looked at his frog/- and he looked at L'^a/.. 
Then he said/come in Liza., 

• iWhaC did he say// 

^Come inj 
Hovi'd ha say ir // 
•Xome in Li-"^7 

*Did he s^y ^ome in Liza-come. .1^/ Or did he say . . 

^ome in^i ftiza/ come i?/ / 

(Come in/ Liza^J 
Here is the other little boy and I didn t see it in Fanny's 
book; -The little boy is kinda caught in the middle of the 
page, but here^^he is. _^Kere* s one little boy and here's the 
other little boy and here* s John and'_here' s Liza, I think 
John is in a much better mood, don't you? : 
In line 1 the student has read the sequence SAID Li ZA AND with little pause 
and no perceptible change in pitch level. THe teacher corrects by providing 
the correct -p i tch-level 01 — the In i t ial segment ~in~a d'ei:ra^^^ 
In line 3 the student changes her intonation and reads the following sentence. 
In line k the teacher asks WHAT'S SHE MEAN BY THAT? In 5. the student 
demonstrates that she understands that the apparently declarative sentences 
are In effect offers by responding FOR THE FROG TO EAT. The response indicates 
that she has made certain assumptions about flies, frogs' eating habits and 
the frame TO HAVE X FOR Y. In line 6 the teacher accepts the response.. Then 
in 7 through 10 there are several distractions and the student repeats the 
Initial word several times. She begins anew on line 11 and finishes the \ 
passage. The fourth exchange, occurs when the students reads the ftnal part 
(13) of the passage very softly and fails to separate the request COME JN 
from the addressee LIZA. The teacher interrupts, asking what John said. 



/ 



The student responds by repeating the material in the same expressionless* 



mannerj. The teacher interrupts again and asks HOW it was said. Although 
the student apparently has gotten the drift of the queries and begun to 
change her intonation, the teacher continues DID HE SAY and repeats the 
material with an exaggeratedly low voice and extra pausing. Then she proceeeds 
to the alternative. The student responds, overlapping with the teacher (19-20) 
and finishes the quote with expressive contours and a clear separation of 
request from addressee. The teacher finishes the exchange by pointing out 
and discussing the characters in the story as they appear in the pictures 
which' accompany the text and by making the judgement that John's mood has 
changed. This establishes a^*scene' for the following reader. 
5.3 An instructional process which consists prim^ri^ly of children reading 
in a ward-by-word fashion and teachers providing Isrlated decoding cues 
will leave the beginning readers without much practice in applying their ^ 
knowledge of spoken language to the task of reading. This difference in 
application seems to be a major distinction between high and low-abi 1 i ty 
readers. The former are much more prone to apply their knowledge of spoken 
language to the task of reading: Hence,' the findings of Cohen (I98O) that 
•good* readers will attempt to map spoken intonation onto a string of 
nonce-syllables in order to make sense of them, where poor readers will 
not; hence the findings of Canney, etJ al. (1978) that good readers will 
rej«.ct a text which does ^ot make sense. -It is useful in this light to 
reconsider episodes 4A and 4B.- In 4A decoding cues predominated. At 
times"tTTey were of such a low~l inguist ic level as to impede effective 
instruction (lines 17^19, where the student responds literally to the 
cue and the teacher Is forced to rephnase the query^. Comprehension questions 
occur rarely and in the context of a fragmented reading .process. In kB 
knowledge of spoken language and of the world is frequently evoked: once 
the query concerns knowledge of animals (line 3); once knowledge of how 
heartfelt invitations sound (line 13-23) ; and finally, the students are 



the SHEP materials, buVa re corroborated in the ethnographic and comparative 
literature. We have alsoNaid certain things about the possible causes 
of differing reading sty 1 es ^Kprosod Ic strategies. They appear to result, 




at least In part, from the differing Instructional emphases. However, 
they also share suggestive similarities with community-based oral ^ 
narrative styles. Several general conclusions are In order. Firstly, 
teaching and learning are col.laborati ve processes in which the use of 
language provides various long-term interactive options on the part of 
participants. Teachers appear to have certain impl ici t models of literate 
behavior, of discursive prose, what it- sounds like and how it Is put together. 
They appear to have differing expectations about students' readiness or 
ability to assimilate the skills necessary for literacy. The expectations 
derive in part from whatever non-linguistic criteria are used in setting up 
ability goups. But an Important additional component Is interactional 
history. The beginnings of this history are to be found In the early lessons 
and in closely related cl assroom activities, like the Sharing Time episodes. 
In thf; 3arly lessons the teacher's expectations helped to produce, and 
were in turn reinforced by, the students* conceptions of the task of reading. 
One observable manifestation of such conceptions are prosodic strategies 
used for text-processing; and these strateglies, by treating either single 
words or phrases and sentences as primary units, helped to determine 
which interactional options the teacher will take. These strategies share 
certain features with oral narrative styles, however, and as is discussed in 
some detail In the analysis of Sharing Time episodes (Michaels and Cook- 
Gumperz, Michaels and Collins, this report)^ where children's community- 
based dl scourse.habfts do not jibe with the teachers notions of narrative 
schemata and prosodic cues, then instruction is reduced both in quantity 
and quality* A similar state of affairs should be expected 7n reading group 
instruction. Secondly, and on a methodological note, these findings did 
not result from experimental studies or surveys of test populations. Rather, 
we used pur ethnographic data and ' the relevant literatures to generate 
hypotheses about the role of language use in strategic educational settings 
($1). We then searched our corpus of episodes for material with which to 
clarify the hypotheses ($2 and. $3). Our explanations take the form of 
additional hypotheses which suggest directions for further research ($4 and $5)* 
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NOTES; 

1. The concept of conversational inference and the role of prosodic 
contextualization cues in such inference have been discussed by John 
Gumperz and collaborators in a series of papers which analyze inter- 
ethnic communication. For applications to West and Asian Indian English, 
see Gumperz (1978, 1979 and 1981), Gumperz and Kaltman (198C);for appli- 
cations in educational settings', see Gumperz (1C30) and Gumperz and Cook- 
Cumperz (197S). . 

2. This raises the controversial iissue of what standardized tests measure • 
the importance of. si tuat ion on language use in general and test-performance 
in particular has been documented: Labov (1970) has shown the effect of 
situation on the willingness of minority children to become engaged in 
conversation and answer test questions; Hall and ti rre (1979) corroboj-ate 
Labov's findings and e Fa borate on the question of situation. 

3. Five sessions in which individual children read with peers or for 
an individual adult were excluded from the initial count of 36. 

- t? , ' • 

A, the higher minutes*-'per- lesson ratio is due to disruptions in several 
low-ranked lessons, which then require extra time for completiqn. This 
of course is relevant 'to McDermott's findings that low ranked reader;^ 
spend much less time at the actual task of. reading because of dis^^tion 
of the reading group. 

5. The notations we use in transcri bing prosodic and paral ingu i st • c cues 
were developed by Gumperz and his collaborators based on Trim^s work. 

^n this system, tone group boundaries are indicated as major "//'* or 

minor "/". Within the tone; group we indicate the pitch contour on the 

nucleus as follows: 'V' low fall, high fall, low rise, 

high rise, "A*' r ise-fal 1 , fall-rise. Secondary heads are ' high 

or " i" low. Paral inguisti c features such as a) shift to high pitch 

register,"!^' or shift to low pitch register "L" (both applying to the entire . 

tone group), b) pausing i nd i cat i ng a break in timing and indicating 

a measurable- paus, c) vowel elongation following the syllable, 

d) speech rate: "acc." indicating accelerating «tefnpo rjnd "dec." indicating 

slowing down, e) loudness over an entire tone if indicated by '*p" (soft) 

or "f" (loud). Doubling of any one of the above symbols indicates extra 

emphasi s. 

6. All the episodes discussed in this report are taken from lessons in 
which the students were reading stories contained in the basal reader 
Ami goes; Ups and Downs (Hoguet, 1975). 
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Spoken Language Strategies and Reading Acquisition 

Herbert D. Simons and Sandra Murphy 
University of California, Berkeley 

Child #1: !t looks 1 i ke a music note.. .but it has points and it sort of 

looks yke a saucer. 
Child #2: This one just looks 1 i ke a, . .something right here, like this 

part right here, looks 1 i ke a key. And this right here. * 

looks like a planet. .. 1 ike a ship. 
Both of ' these children are describing an abstract figure in the^presence 
of an adult. They have been told that their description', which is being tape 
recorded, will be read by one of their classmates, v*ho will have to pick out. 
the figure they are describing from an array of r\\u± abstract figures. Al- 
though these descriptions were equally successful in^^accompl ishing, their task, 
they have a number of differences. One of these differences concerns the de- 

- ■ - ; — 

gree to which they are tied to the temporal and physical situation in which 
they are being produced. Spoken language is typically produced in face-to- 
face encounters in which participants share the ssme temporal and spatial 
frame of reference. This characteristic of spoken language differs from writ- 
ten language, in that the production of the written message is separatee^ in 
time and space from the decoding of the message. We believe that children's 
sensitivity to this difference between written and spoken language influ- 
ences their acquis! t ion of reading skill. 

Teacher: Say the word "sand" without the "(s)''. 
' Child #1: and 
Chi Id #2: sand 

In order to successful ly. perform this task children must be aware of the 
segmental nature of English words. They must be able to focus on the phono- 
logical properties of the words rather than upon their meanings. This aware- 
ness, which has been called phonological awareness, is important in learning 
to read because reading acquis! tion , at least in its. early stages, involves 
learning to map sequences of sound segments on to sequences of graphic units. 

The purpose of this research then, is to study the relationships among 
several factors: \1 . sensitivity to the spatio-^temporal dependence of spoken 
language; 2. metalinguistic awareness of Its segmental nature;. and, 3. read- 
ing acquisition. 



LanRuage Demands of School 

The entry Into' school marks major social, linguistic, and cognitive tran- 
sitions for children. Children coming to school must learn to communicate and 
co^erate with adults 'and peers outside of their home network who do not share 
their communicative background.^ They must develop new language use skills in 
order to participate in classroom activities, to gain access to learning oppor- 
tunities, and to demonstrate what they have learned. (Simons and Gumperz, 1979)* 
Children also face the demands of becoming literate, which is the major focus o 
ofNrach of schooling. The sophisticated language skills that children develop 
in the course of their language acquisition are not sufficient for an effort- 
less transition to leteracy. Their encounters with written text require them 
to become aware of their spoken language and its units, and to develop differ- 
ent discourse processing strategies. These new discourse processing skills are 
needed because of the differences between written and spoken language. 

Written and oral language d-'ffer in multiple ways. (Rubin, 1978, Schal- 
lert, Kleiman and Rubin, 1977) Speech tends to be multi-channeled, including * 
lexical-semantic-syntactic, 5 fractional, paralinguistic , and nonverbal. modes 
of transmission, while writi unimodal, depending heavily on the lexical- 

syntactic-semantic channel, b a: . anguage usually involves a high degree of inter 
action and involvement of participants who share the same spatial and temporal 
context. Written language, because the writer and reader do not share the 
same temporal and spatial context, has almost no interaction and less involvement . 

Written language is more decontextualized or autonomous than spoken lang- 
uage in that it confines itself to the lexical channel. ^ "It is minimally de- 
pendent uppn simultaneous transmission over other channels, such as the para- 
longuis tic, postural or gestural, and it is minimally dependent on the contri- 
bution of. background Information on the part of the hearer." (Kay, 1977). 
Written language is more decontextualized than spoken language because it is 
typically less dependent on the spatial and temporal situation in which it is 
produced. While situational cues and simultaneous multichannel transmission 
of information are used in interpreting meaning of oral language situations, 
in written language there is only one channe. Both spoken and written lang- 
uage require a context for interpretation, but extra cues in the situation, 
in addition to linguistic cues, help create a .context for the interpretation 
of spoken language., In written language, the context must be created from 

The term. lexical will be used as a shorthand for lexical-syntactic-semantic. 
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the Information available in the lexical channel , and in general the situation 
contributes little to the production and decoding of the message. It is In 
^this sense that written language is more decontextual ized than spoken lang- 
uage. 

Because information can be exchanged over more than one channel in oral 
language communication, gesture, intonation and posture, etc. , can be used re- 
dundantly and' sometimes even siibsti tute for elements of the lexical channel. 
Adults tendto foreground the lexical channel with the intonational channel^ 
and background 'Other channels. Children, on the other hand, tend to foreground 
the intonational channel and background the lexical channel. (Cook-Gumperz and 
Gumperz> 1978) • Since in written language the burden of the transmission of 
..information must be carried by the lexical channel almost exclusively, one of 
the tasks for children in acquiring literacy skills is to shift from multi- 
channel s ignal 1 1 ng to uni-channel signal 1 ing. - They must learn to confine tnem- 
selves to the lexical channel in producing and comprehending written text, 
whi ch requi res that the. lexical channel itself must be treated differently. 

In oral communi cat Ion , ..words may be used to refer- to. elements present in 
the situation, and to i ts participants, because the physical and temporal si-, 
tuatlon are shared by the speaker and the listener. This type of reference, 
where a word refers to an element in the context of the situation, has been 
called exophoric. (Halllday and Hasan, 1976). In genera 1 , reference specl- 
fi^jS the information that is to be retrieved by a listener or reader. Exo- 
phoric reference signals the listener or reader that the information is to be 
retrieved from 'the context of the situation, while endophoric reference sig- 
nals the listener or reader that the information i s to be retrieved from the 
text itself. For example, if in a conversation the speaker says : ^'Wi 1 1 you 
please put the cheese over there,^* the interpretation of "you'' and ''there'* de- 
pends upon knowing or being present in the situation In which. the utterance oc 
curs. "You" and "there" are used exophorlca l ly . In^ the sentence "iiohnny 
walked over to the table and he put the cheese on it" the words "he" and "it" 
are used endophor ica lly , when "he" refers to "Johnny," and "i t" refers to "the 
table" or to some other antecedent^ in the preced i ng* text ..^ Exophoric refer- 
ence is more characteristic of spoken inagiiage than of written language, with 
the exception of texts where the author refers to himself, or to the reader, 
as in first person narratives, or letters, etc. In fictional narrative, how- 
y .ever, all reference is ultimately endophoric , because in narrative fiction, 
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It Is possible to use the same words excphorl cal ly , however, if "he" ar.d/or 

"It" bear heavy stress and are accompanied by a gesture, etc. ,^ indi eating 

that their referents are present In the context of the situation^ in which 

case ''he" would refer to someone other than "Johnny," and J'it*' to something 



'-the context of situation includes a 'context of reference/ a fiction that Is 
tp. t)e.;. cons true ted; from the, jtext^ itself XHal 1.1 day^.^nd^Hasan, 1977).. One.,prob- 
1 em for children learning to read Is to learn when to interpret forms endophor- 
ica 1 ly-,- and -When-, to- i nterpretnthemr-exophdri-cal ly ,r wi thoutothe-disambiguati ng 
clues provided by stress, intonation, and gesture that are Available in oral 
jangiiage si tiiat Ions. ; - ..L;'^*.... *. *" r- ; 

. -Many linguistic forms that are. used exophorically are. also .deictic. ..Deic- 
tic categories are-relevant • to the erc^^horlc-endophoric distinction and to . the 
question of . the acqui s I tlon of , 1.1 teracy ski 1 1 s , because, in general / deictic 
formS: felate an utterance to- acPartjcular tirne, ^.location, speaker, or ;dlscourse 



context. .Categories of deixi^ inclyde:^ 
P » rson-De i xl s : • pronouns ■ r < • . ..... .. ' ' " *— 

:,;:r.-riWay I ride your bike?;:,: ^r;:-. * .: :. ' ; . h--- . 

-V . , • You have my pencil. >■ v ri;.. - - -j^-. * 

Tempo r a 1 - De I xi s . ; ; . tempo ral^ adverbs ; tense v. - 

I saw the game yesterday. 

l!.- ..Give; i t .to me now. r i;.- 1.:.:..... :!.. - \: 

Place-Deixi^s : . . - " ' 

; - —Adverbs J ^. he re; there f . - * i • • - " v.;^- 

Put it there. 
. . Put i t here. .... 
^hr^j-' Demonstrative- Adjectives and Pronouns: this;,: that . .-.rv v * - - 
i • • I wanr this li.ttle toy. , . 

' . - * Give me that. " ? . 

Motion verbs:, come, go; br^ng, take . . 
ni/^tv Hi ^ May I ^come in?... - ? .-r- ; ;» 

.. . . Do you want to go in?. ; 
-.- r . Forms that are . typi cal ly del ct ic in character may= be. used non-deictl- 
cally. ./The vyprd "here,!." for example,,.whe.n^ used In represented thought in a 
third person narrative, does not requir-e knowledge of a "speaker's*' location, - 
because it refers to the location- of- the character whose thought is being re- 
presented.. In other words. If I write or. say "He liked it here'^ in a third per- 
son narrative mode, "here" refers to the location of "He," rather than to my own 
Jpcatloni ii? l:..Wjrjt:e(or say).: the sentence. Jn most oral; language, sltuatlons,- 



^ Social deixis (forms of, address determined by social status) , and discourse 
'delxis.-(features which signal new, given or "o'ld" information) have alsoi been 
discussed In the literature. 
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many written situations, such forms are used dei ct i ca 1 ly , I.e., they in- 
corporate Information about the speaker's perspective. Represented thought appears i 
some early reading texts, a 1 though "I Is an Infrequent phenomenon^ It is * 
likeiy that most children villi have'had little experience with this narrative 
mode, especially if they have not had such stones read to them in the home: 

^ More comnvpnly, forms that are typically deictic are used in direct quoted 
speech in early reading texts. In Indirect speech, the word ''here'* would refer 
to the location of the speaker "of a sentence, eigf^' ''She" said" (thaOsh'e liked 
It here." In direct speech , the word "here" would refer^to the location of the 
quoted speaker of the sentence. In other words'. In hearing or reading the sen- 
tehee, ''she 'sai'di"*"He" iTked" i t here/"' the ^chTld must i'nterpret ''here'' as ^ 
ferrllng to the location of "She," rather than to ''he location'of "he" or the 
speaker (or writer) of the sentence. The comprehension of deictic or referring 
expr^^^sions in texts requires an understanding of how these elements function 
In differing text situations. Although all of the sentences above could occur 
tn ei the r' speech or writing', "they require a shift in context from the child's 
own temporal and spatial context for interpretation. The use of deictic terms 
In written text requires different language processing strategies of children, 
whose language experiences are mainly oral, and who are accustomed to using 
the physical and temporal situation to interpret deictic terms. The child must 
learn to anchor deictic terms in imaginary contexts and to Interpret them endq- 
phorlcally. Some examples from primary grade texts follow, in which deictic 
terms, as well as^other lexical T terns, "must be Interpreted from the perspective 
of the text and the_ situation described. 

But wai t I Someone was there i 
** " "That'^s just the old baby," thought Nicky. 
But, no I It was not just the baby. 

Butch was there, too (MacmlMan, ]97S, Colors p. 67) 

. , . ... . • . . ... ^ \ 

The proximal-distal contrast which under! les the distinction between, 
"here" and "there," must be interpreted In relation to Nicky/the main charac- 
ter of the story. "There" refers not only to the location of the baby, but to . 

a 'place other than where' Ni cky is at that moment In the narrative. 

location as I li'av/ sen' -^ij-^'j. • ii)Ot>,\: or tr i i :3[iV;L:..i:;v> /. i . ..ict ^'..vv- . 

. v"See that thing in the bush!'! Dad and Paul . 
went near it. A fawn! (Barnhart and Bloomfield, 



. tn this examp^ie-r-'* that thing* fawn,*' and must be 
interpreted endophori cal ly , while "that*' implies a 'distal location in'relation 
to ^'Dad and'Paiili'* -^r r - - — 

* ''Sally said to Jill,' 'Come to my house tomorrow." 

(Rubin, 1978) ' ' 

When reading this passage, the child must realize that "my" refers to 
Sally, that "tomorrow" refers to the day after the utterance is produced, that 
•**^come" indicates that Sally will be at home the next day, and that Jill will 
come from some location other than Sal ly's house. "Come," "my" and "tomorrow" 
must be interpreted in relation to Sally, and to the hypothetical "moment" she 
uiEters the fhvitatidn in the context of* the narrative. While quoted discourse 
provTdes an indirect kind of anchorage iror "deictic" expressions, in that one 
can' refer them' to a character in the' context" of" the narrative, some fi rst 
gradie texts use deictic forms without introducing the speaker. Some examples 
follow." ' ' ' ' • " 



"Such a load to bring into the house^" (Barnhart 
and Bloomfield, p. 227) 

Here the deictic form "bring" indicates that the "speafker" is in the 
house, ^>ut it is left to the child to create a context for its Interpretation- 
There is no explicitly named character which can be Identified as the 
''-speakerSl" ^ ; ^ . ' 

i "Jack may play with this train, and Dick may play. 

! ' , with that train." (Barnhart and B'loomf ield) 



In this example, the proximal-distal contrast .implicit in the meaning of 
this and that indicates' that' the train that Jabk wi ll play' with is closer to 
the "speajker'' of th^ sentence than the one that Dick will play with. Because 
the sentence is not part 'of a larger text, howiever, the creation of !a context 
for interpretation is entirely left to the child. The;' speaker is never expli^ 
cltly identified. 



"Nick and Frank cannot lift the big bench. Gus 
^ and Pan wi 1 1 help them bring it out on the lawn. 
Gus will help Nick and Dan will help Franks Gus 
will help lift Nick's end, and Dan will help lift 
Frank's end.. Gus will help at thi*5 end and Dan . 
, w^ljj help a;t,. that end." (Barnhart and Bloomfield) 

In this, passage the deictic term "bring'^suggests that the speaker is out 
on the lawn. The proximal-distal contrast between this and that indicates 
th^at NickJ^s endris^closer-to the speaker^than Is Dan's.-. The passage, and the 
two examples which precede it vyould be easily interpreted i n appropr iate oral , 
f^ce-to-face, si tga.tlpns, ^because jthe. location and . identI.ty,of \the speaker 
would :,be given : informatipn whi ch cou Id ^be retr-ieved ;f rom the.^context of the. si- 
tuation, providing reference points for Interpretl ng "bringV"thi$ and 
"that.'-' As wri tten texts, they are more difficult to interpret , because- the 
context -must , be created solely from. the. information, aval lable in .the lexical , 
channel . 

In the examples above, the reader must interpret the deictic terms from 
the perspective of the text , rather tharf from his own physical perspective. 
He must ^create a context, interpret the text in terms of it, and become less 
dependent upon the immediate situation for .h,is language use« He must learn to 
process language !n a more decontextual[z6id way. . :.r < ' 

the precise manner in which deictic terms in text may create reading prob- 
lems for children is not clear In some cases, they may misinterpret deictic 
terms and actually misunderstand the text, or, the shifting of perspective may^^ 
add more processing time and central effect to reading, and idd to it5 diffi- 
culty. The extra diff IcultYv...^^^^^^ deict^ic^, tja^ over 
time to Interfere with the-reading ^acquisition process...^ One .would .also expect 
that there would be Individual di f ferences i n the abi 1 i ty^ to adapt to interpre- 
ting deictic terms endophbr ical 1y . These Individual differences should be re^ 
lated to chi Idren' s ab| 1 i^ty to. detach themselves from the. Immediate si tuational 
context and to ^create a different perspective frbm which to Interpret deictic 
terms. One of th^ purposes of this study is the examination of the relationship 

between chi Idren's abi l|,ty toiuse decontextual ized spoken language in a sjtua- 

■■ ■' • ■* • ■ i ■ ■ ■ 

tion where it is required andj their reading ability. An association would be 

■ ' , " ' ' ■ . . , .... ■ .* 

predicted, given the assumption that the use of decontextual ized spoken langu- 
age faci 1 i tates an endophoric interpretation of terms in written text, and the 



further assumption that the afaility to interpret such terms endophor i cally 
translates into improved reading performance. 

Metal inguistic Awareness and Reading Acquisition 

Another demand that reading makes on childre.n^s language use is ihat 
they be conscious or aware of th^i r. primary linguistic activities listen- 
ing and speaking. This awareness has been called metalinguistic awareness. 
(Mattlngly, -1972) Metalinguistic awareness is the ability to. focus on the 
language itself'as anofaject rather than oh the meaning or'the intention of 
the communication. * It allows language users to focus attention on the phono- 
logical, lexical , syntactic, semantic and pragma tic level s of language, to 
notice anomalies .at these different linguistic levels, and to comment on 
them. i t" a 1 lows * them to segment spoken sentences into words, and words into 
phonemes (see Ehri , 1978 for a revie*** of these^stud ies) ; fn tneir informal 
conversations, speakers and listene»^ focus on the meaning, and the intention 
of* the participants rather than the form of the communication. The phonolo- 
gical and syntactic rules arid uni ts used, are out of their'focal awareness. 

While all normal children develop into linguistically competent users of 
spoken language, there are great individual differences i n meta 1 ingui sti c 
skills, and these individual differences differ depending upon the linguistic 
level. As Rozin and Gleitman (1977) put it: 

The lower the level of the language feature that must be attended 
to and accessed for any language li^;e activity beyond comprehension, 
the more individual differences we find in adults; further, the low-^ 
er the* level of language feature, the later its accessibility to the 
- language learning child.. Semantics i§ easier to. access than syntax, 
, . - :.and :syntax easier than phonology. With phonology, again, global syl- / 
" lables are easier to access than phonemes and phonetic features, (p. 90) 



,:u . It is., believed by; Rozin and G lei tinstrand other resea rchers that metal in- 
gu i s t i c awaTenes s i n g^^^ 1 r^^j^^^phonol^ 

Importartt factors in, and^efssibly necessary prerequisites for Vearning to 
read. ' This 'bel iefl4KlSased*on* 1) the* exi stence' of indivTdual d iff erences i n 
metal ingu Is tio^^^reness, '>2) the fact that learning to read is difficult 
while leamfng to talk is apparently effortless, 3) the findings of posi tive 
correla^ons between reading achievement and metal inguistic. ski 1 Is^such as 
the/Mi lity to segment words into phonemes and sentences into words,, and k) 

ie fact that phonological segmentation skill, which has strong relationships 
with reading achievement, appears, to be closely related to understanding the 
^^.a+^fiabetlc nature of English orthography and learning sound-spelling corres- 
pondence. 



Understanding the alphabetic nature of English orthography and learning 
sound-spelling correspondences are important in learning to read because they 
are important.-in Jearni ng to decode • . It has been argued that metalinguistic 
awareness' at the^ phonologi cal level is an important" ski 11 in* learning to* read 
because it appears to be a prerequisite to learning to decode, and because 
large individual differences exiist 'whi ch^shdw hi gh correlations with learning 
to read. This argument has some problems*, however. First, -the Importance of 
learning to decode as a necessary part 'of learn 1 ng to read has been question- 
ed by- Smith (1973), and Goodmal^ (1979). Second, the empirical evidence is 
mainly 'correlational ; -thus • i rs" cons i stent* wi th several other possible ver- 
sions of the relationship, including the possibility that metalinguistic a- 
wareness develops 'as a cohsetque^^ read. "Ehri (1979) has fe- 

viewecl the "evidence and .has '"^argued that 1 1 faci 1 1 tates learn i hg to risadr* " ' 
However, whether or not metalinguistic awareness is a cause or a consequence 
of learning to read, it- !s an lijiportant language ski 1 1 that is associated 
w-lth leairnihg to read, and it is hot very well developed before reading is 
encountered. The acqui si tTon of metal ingulstic ski l is in school requires* 

children to use language in a different manner than in their normal communi- 

- ■ ■■■■ . . ' I ' . 

cation. Instead of focusing on the content, or meaning of the- language, they 

must -^ocus on its form, particularly at the phonological level in order to 

acquire decoding ski 1 Is , and since most beginning read i ng programs focus on 

decoding to some degree, almost al 1 chl Idren 'need to develop^phonological a- 

wareness. Vhpre are of course great ijpidlvl^al, social class and^ethnic 

differences In the possess ion of ' theie skills among chl Idren entering school. 

These differences m§y jn part b,'e due to exposure to literacy and literate- 

Itk^ activities. Thus some chijldren may have 'previous experiences that make 

meeting these new demands easier, this study examined th^_reLlaJt.Lojis.h^^^ 

tween phonological awareness, anid read i ng ski 1 1. 

■■■ N; ■ ■ o ^ 

Decontextua 1 ized Language and Phctno 1 og i ca 1 Awareness - 

r... . The.irelat ionship between phonological awareness and sensitivity to.de- 
contextual i zed language use is-relat Ively unexplored. However, we predicted 
that they vyould be significantly correlated because they both reflect, at 
different levels of language, c common ability to man! pulate language outside 
of its every day use. Both require that lartguage be treated as an object of 
attentipn rather than a vehicle of communicat ion. At the phonological^ level , 
phonological awareness requires attention to the segmental nature of the • 
sound system. At the discourse level , sensitivity to decontextual i zed langu^ 
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age use requires an awareness of the influence of the spatlal^temporal sit- 
ii*at I on on* spoken- communication. ^- ^--^ • :v. v.. ..^ .u.-^wJ • 

These skills differ in that they obtain at different linguistic levels, 
an3" tRey*^ may requJ re"1i Iff er en t' degrees and' types^bf cbgnl tlve' skf1 TsT "One"'' 
would expect that phonological awareness^ because It is so far removed from 
the focus of normal discourse, would be more difficult to develop and would , 
exhibit greater 'individual dl fferences , as Glei tman and Rozi n'claim', than 
would sensitivity' to decontextuial Ized'' language use which is a discburse' 
slcill. It is assumed here that discourse skills are more available and sen- 
sitive tb'subjfect's awareness . l'r-wbuld"also be expected 'that pfibhologi cal" 
awareness should show a higher correlation with reading sl<! 1 1-, because 
greater Individual differences appear at lower levels of language features/ 

Design 



Hypotheses : - . '\ '^•^^-■?-r■. 

On the basis of our analysis of children's language usffe and the language 
demands . of. school ,we formulated the- fol lowing- hypotheses^ .. 
!• Chi Idren' s use of inappropriate contextual ly dependent language will be 

• positively related to- their reading achievement, 
2. Chi Idren's phonological awareness will be positively related to thei r 

reading achievement. 
3* Chi Idren's use of inappropriate contextually dependent language wcl 1 be 
. negatively correlated 'wi th their phonological awarenc^. 
'These^ hypotheses were tested through a^'correlational analysis of the rela- 
tionships among metal inguistic awareness , -inappropriate contextually depend- 
ent language use and reading achievement. , 

J ' 'Variables 



Inappropriate Contextual ly Dependent Language Use * . 

Ch i 1 d'ren ' s use of i happropr i ate cbntextua 1 ly dependent language was 
measured by ^ modi f ied vers i-on of the referential communicat ion task, (Krauss 
and Glu.cks berg) In this 'task subjects were requi red to describe into a tape 
recorder a series of abstract' figures'. " The subjects were told that thei r 
description would be used at a laten time to enable a classmate to identify 
each figure described. The referential communication task has been typically 
administered with the other child present, but behind a screen. It has been 
used to study chi Idrsn's communication strategies. (See G lucks berg , Krauss and 
Higgins^, 1975, for a review of these studies) It Is^also believed to measure 



children's accuracy of communication and their ability to take another per- 
sonls perspective^,. (Flavel Let al,l975) 1 1 wau used in this study because it 
requires language use that is similar to that required in reading written, 
text.. .The sender -and receiver of the. message are separated, in time and-, 
space. Both written language iand this task require a subject t6 use language 
that Is minimally dependent upon the situation. In other words, this task, 
as well as reading written text, requi res. the use. of decontextualized langu- 
age--. Assuming that learning to read wri tten language requires learning to 
give up dependence upon the physical and temporal context br si tuatlon, it 
was predicted jthat-the, production of inappropriate contextual ly dependent . 
language wouH be negatively associated with reading achievement. 
. . The measures of inappropriate contextually dependent language use em- 
ployed were the absolute number of exophorlc-deictic references, and the num- 
ber of exophori c-dei tic references divided by the number of clauses (EXO Ind), 



-"-^ Language Use Task: Materials and Procedures 

... The .stimulus I terns vyere,nine:.abstract. figures .(Krauss and Glucksberg, 
1969, Helder, 197l)> drawn in black ink and mounted on separate 3x5 inch 
cards.. They were assigned numbers for the purpose of identification; and as-' 
sembled into a fixed array: 











ERIC 



Subjetts were individually asked to describe each of the nine abstract fi- 
gures sijno a tape recorder, with the purpose of enabling a future peer lis- 
tener to setect the stimulus item which elicited each encoding from the ar- 
ray, E presented the following Instructions to S: 
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E: Do you see all these pictures? Mm going to point to one, and Md 
like you to look at It and describe It.^.tell what you think makes 
ft special from the others. . .mention anything you'd like to say a^ 
bout It. But the description i s not for-me, You^re doing It for 

or someone else who's not here right now. You 

are talking tc this person in a wav^that, if I were to bring him 
- here later, show him the pictures all mixed up, and play him the 
tape, he coul.d pick out the one you're talking about Just from your 
description, without you present here, 

E proceeded from figure 1 to 9, although some Ss spontaneously varied this 
order slightly* Ss were permittipd to take the target stimulus card and turn 
the figure around or upside down In examining i^, E prompted each S to say 
more if he/she stopped af^ter a minimal encoding. When Ss produced descrip- 
; tions with exophoi'ic-deictic references they wer6 reminded that the person 
who would hear the tape was not present. 

Scoring Procedures 

The protocol descriptions produced by each Subject were transcribed,, 
and the wirtten texts were used for the scoring procedures. Three scores 
were produced: number of exophoricdeictic forms , number of clauses , and the 
proportion of exophorlc^deictic forms, which was computed by dividing the 
number of exophor I c-deictic forms by the nun)ber of clauses. 

A clause was defined as any single word or group of words operating in 

conjunction with a verb to convey an Idea. The T unit, which has been used 

in many language studies , was not used as a 

measure in this study because syntactic complexity was not being Investigated, 

and the ratio reflecting the subject's communicative strategy would have been 

distorted by such a measure, having the effect of penalizing those students 

who exhi bited greater control^ov^er syntactic subordination. If one subject 

._tends_-tO-.produce -s Ingle- clause T^y^ produces more complex 

structures, the ratios would not b^trictly comparable. For example, In one 

protocol the subject said, but i t^doesn * t have. , • um something, ,, that is 

■ . • \ • • • • • • 

underneath this part." One could count this as a single T-unit and It would 

~^have-a^atio_of^exophoric-dei ctic reference^to clause of 1/1, In the .proto^ 

cols of other subjectFTThe^-^ as ", , ,but 1 1 doesn^'t 

have^ something underneath this part and it's notTunclerneath^th i s part,^* re 



suiting In a ratio, of 1/2. In oral discourse, th^e latter construction is 
perhaps the more typical because people tend to loosely connect ideas with 
conjunctions (e.g., and, but, and so) , not having the ri.me to more expl ici tly 
structure thjsir relationships. 
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Items were counted as separate clauses if all or part of a verb con- 
struct ion was present. Im.the fol lowing sentecne, for: example? three- sep- 
arate ''clauses'' would be counted: "Sort. of looks like a moustache going 
like^that ahd. .c. -curfsT" This type of construction presented something of 
a problem In that curls In the example cited could be either a ncrun or a 
verbuWiith the subject^deleted., Only two. such incidents occurred, however, 
and they were counted as clauses. I terns were not counted as clauses if 

they w^ere lists of attributes , e.g. , "And looks like a turtle, and a 

tai 1 Repetitions were not counted more than once, e.g., "Now that one 
got. •. now that one got six corners to it." Single word and short phrase re- 
sponses to Experimentor ' s prompts were not counted, because they are more ap- 
propriate for- conversational interaction. Longer responses were also omitted 
If they represented conversational digress Ions, I.e., only clauses that re- 
presented subject's attempts to actually describe the object were counted- 

Jncldents.of exophorlc-delctic reference wei?e counted if it could. be de- 
termined that the reference was to one (or part of one) or in a fev/ cases, 
more -than one of - the objects , e.g.., "These look- 1 ike- those-"- • The incidents- 
of exophbric-deictic reference consisted alnidst ent i rely of the gestural it- 
ems this , that , here and there * Less frequent was the occurrence of plural 
deictic pronouns, e-g., these , those , and them (a form used interchangeably in 
some dialects with those) • "That" was not counted if It wais. used endophoric- 
ally,'or to introduce a relative clause, and it was not counted if it signal- 
led the end of a sequenced ATl^three con'STfions apply in the following exam- 
ple:. .."Thatjj^ al 1. tha^ I can say. J^l^ Pure repeti-tjons were not counted, e.g. , . 

"Um. ..this one, this one is shaped like a triangles" See also examples be- 

,lqw._* _^H^ got 1 ines^ahd„this one got 

lines,'! were counted as having two. Incidents of exophoric reference when it 
was clear that the subject was contrasting separate items or parts of items. 
r.^r..r. The fo.l lowing^ examples listed. .in Table .1 .from the., protocols are rep re,- \; 
sentative of the types of exophoric-deictic reference that occurred: 

— • ^ - Table 1 * 

' Examples'of Exophoric- Deictic Reference ' 

" This looks 1 ike. - . ^that looks llkeaflyin' saucer. ■ -but^ . . that looks 1 ike 
a big, giant hobkl" 

"This one just looks like a. - .uh. - .somethi n' right here , 1 i ke this part right 

^here7 ~^'oo ks— l ike a key/' . * 

"...It looks 1 i ke. . . um. - - i t ' s a monster^ -.^.-^here ' s his 1 ip and here's his paw." 




Table 1 (cont.) 

"Thls_6ne Ts""shaped"aown,"ah'd'^ . /it's.', ift goes 'around and- these 1 1 ttle' ' 

■ points."- • - " ■" ■ ■ " ■ 

*'lt kinda like a key, 'cause (t have two of these things... two of these 
• • \ri-. . .and it*s round an' got these little things stickin' out." 

^ 'These ; ;V^ them two rs dbwn;.-.^* ^"^ ^'^^ : • * 

"That one looks like a square. .. 1 1 ' s 1 ike that . *' 

" That S-, ^that looks like the gun shooter like, when you hold It like... 
Ii—- thtsn ' ... that 's look like that ." ' ' . ' 

"That look 1 jke. . .um. . . part. . .of a. . . r ight here . . . . these look 1 1 ke. . . urn two 

f Ingers. .. look 1 ike two fingers... um that look 1 i ke". . .um. . .a vase, Tike 

you put water i n there ." 
"...that's a triangle!. .right there . . .and thi s look like... a thing you cut 

grass wi th, right there . ...and you put here a. 1 i tt le. . . i t got here a 

little Hook:" * f^-:>: :--- J v . . - 

"Oh. ..and these , n' these* don't have no holes like this , dont' have nothih' 

like this go around 1 1 ke th^t , go. straight like..." *' 
"And this one, this* one look like this .. ." - ' 
.". . .and these took like some fingers go-goin' aounrd 'em, and It gots two 

and it gots two corners, .no, no, it got four corners right there ." 
"And — , and that one, ifke, and that* one, um down there. It kInda it look 

1 ike, um the one that,that um, I 'm talkin' about." - 
'*Well, there's sort of a-» triangle in here , and there's sprt of .. .almost a 

tri'ang-V. .Um. . .8-^-: . ."triangle in here , on these "t-hings that don't go- 

^aM- the way down yet." " . " , 

"See*... this one. these two Is the same, but thi s one I s not." 

A measure of reliability was obtsiined for the exophoric-deictic refer* 
ence'scores by having a second person score and rank the data. Because the 
analysis was ba$ed 'on ranked data, Ki^ndall's Coefficient of Concordance was 
used to obtaln'a measure of agreement between rankings. Whep ^M>7, the x. 
distribution may be used to test the significance of the coefficient. In 
this case, with an'N of 21, the critical lvalue of jthe x^ distribution (df » 
20, ,p.<.;01.,_W «..v9S> x ....« 39.35) .indicated statistically significant agreement 
between the rankings whi ch was judged adequate for considering the scoring 
system cpns is tent. ... ..t:!-. .c^.- 



To rule out the possibility that clause length differed significantly, 
which would.have.had the effect of altering their ranki ngs on . the dependent 
variable, Kendali's Coefficient of Concordance was also computed as a mea- 
sure of agreement between subjects' rankings on number of references per 



word, .and their rankings on number of references per clause. The results 

li ' 
I 



(V;"3i:?55r df.-;20 p<.01)' showed significant agreement. 



Phonological Awareness 

• Phonological awareness was measured by a phonemic segmentation task 
(PHSEG). In this task subjects are required to listen to a:Word, repeat It 
and then say the word with a specified segment missing. For example: sub- 
jects were asked to produce the word "talT'-vIthout the /t/. When subjects 
•failed to produce the canrect response they were given a second trial. Sub- 
jects were given credit for the Item if they produced a -correct response on 

the first or second trial . / ^, . . , . _ 

There were 22 words included in the task, 11 real and 11 nonsense mono- 
syllable words. The- nonsense' words were parallel to the real words. The 
words are listed below, followed by the segment that was to be deleted. 

Nonsense 



Real 




tall 




Ct] 


ch i 1 1 




k 


sandv^' 






ship 




[s] 


shape 




.[s] 


pray 




[p] 


brat 






stay '■^ 




[t] 


stack 




ts] 


soap 




[p] 


ant 








rtopT .- [t] 

[said ] -: [s] 
[Sap ] - [s] 

[pret ] - [p] ' 
Ibriv'] - [r] 

tsTig"] - Et] 
[stek ] -Isi" 
Ifoop J - [p] 
[ent ] ' - [t] 



All the reaPyrards produced real but different words after the specified 
segment was deleted^. The nonsense words a 1 1 produced nonsense words wherTTrflf 
specified segment was de.letedi [top] which Is a real word, "top," in the di- 
alect of one of the a^uthors was mi stakenly included as a nonsense word. Sub- 

1- — — ;V , \v ,.' /. ■ - ' 

Two other metalinguistic tasks \were admini^ered r a phoneme blending task 
and a lexical delet ionytask. Both of these tasks produced the same results 
as the phoneme segmentation task. Thfs report wl 11 only report the phoneme 
segmentation task. \ \ v .f<^ 

' ° - '\ , , \ .133 '■' ■ ..- , 



Jects were gfven a set of^two practice words to explain the task and to de- 
,t;errn.lne whether subjects understood. 1 1., ., These v/ords^w 

"toothbrush'^ In which Vbrush'Vwas to be deleted, and "cowboy*\ln which *'boy" 
was tQ^be„ deleted. This type. of . segmentatfon^has been shown^to be easier 
than phonemic segmentation because the units are more Calient in spoken 
language than are phonemes. All subjects appeared to understand the task. 
The total number of items correct'was used la this study. 

The major assumption underlying the use of this task was thart the abi- 
lity to successful ly accompl Ish it Indicates an awarencfss of the segmental 
hatupe.cf English prohunci.atlon,. : . ... ^ \,^r:.. • «r. . . 

Reading AcK?evement 

. J ^Reading, achievement .wgs . measured by the Comprehension Subtest of the . 
California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Level B Form S (McGraw-Hill 1973). 

The metal inguistic task and language .use ^tas.k were administered over 
the first .half of the .year by the research team.' The CTBS was administered 
by the teacher as part of the regular, school di stri ct testi ng program..,, 

The metalinguistic tasks and the. language use task were administered 
individually by a research assistant who was familiar with the subjects be- 
cause she worked in the classroom several days a week as a teacher '^a^d. 
The tasks were administered in a separate pr.ivate room. 

. - Subjects - . . » . 

The subjects of this study were in one first grade classroom in a pri- 
mary school in. Berkeley / Cal ifornia. These chMdr^n .were in a classroom 
that was chosen for the larger ethnographic study th^t- i s .(lescri.bed in this 
report (Gumperz and Simons 1977). The c 1 ass roprt^ contained 29 children. Two 
children were exQluded from this study because they failed to complete sev- 
ieral of the tasks. The class was ethnically mixed wi.th 13 lower SES Black 
children (7M and 6F) and 11 middle and upper ml.ddle class Caucasian child-, 
ren (6M and . Race and SES were almost toally confounded in trtis study, 
so that It will be impos'sible lC distinguish separate effects. To 'simp 1 ify 
th6 reporting of this* study^^the term race will be us^d. The reader ^should 
understand M t to mean race and SES, • . 

: ' . ^ . f.: ■'. .. - ^•;n.■■ReSUltS. ' ■ ' ' •.. . . ., :.• ' ■ . " .. ' * ■ . 



^The meajps and* standard deviations are presented in Table 2. The per- 
centile scores on the COMP Indicate that the group as a whole was well aboye 



average. There was. a cluster of Ss at the 90th percentile or above in COMP 
(37.5ih and 62. of the Ss were above grade level CSOth^ti le). 
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Basic Statistics- 




Hi:ghest 


Variable ' 






• 7 " 


-,.-:-sD - 


Range 


■ Possi ble 


PHSEG . 




-5.1 ... . 


. 6-2i». : 


24. 


EXO ; :: .. 


> J5.2 


.. 13.9 . : : O: 


..0-51^:. 




Clause 


35. ft 


22.9 


9-97 




EXO r INDEX ;.. 


.38^1. ,. 


22.1 


0-79 • 




COMP (%ti le) 


66.0 


26.8 .- 


1-93 


99 . 



Hypothesis 1. Chi Idren's use of inappropriate contextually dependent 
language wi 1 1 be negatively related to their reading 
, . - 'achievement. ' / V ' ' " 

Th^ relevant correlations -can be seen in Table 3- 

• \ Table 3 * / ; 

;] f Correlations 

Inappropriate Cbntisxtually Dependent 
Language Use and Reading Achievement 

r . COMP . . ^ , : 

EXO / - . 20 ^ 

Clause .00 

EXO-IND - ' • - • -.39*- ........ ... ^ 

*p>..01<.05 - ■• - . .... .. . ■ . ' 

While EXO and Clause showed nonsigni f leant correlations; EXO-INO was 
significantly correlated with-reading performance. Thus it he number of exo- 
phcric-deictic 'references adjusted for- thei' humber df "clauses' produced, rather 
>than the absolute numbers of exophorlc-dei.ctic references, is related to J . 
reading achievement. The smaller the proportion of exophoric ^ref erences the 
higher the reading achievement and the higher the proportion of exophoric' re- 
ferences the lower the reading achievement. The amount o,f tal-k as measured 
by*^ the number of clauses produced and the absolute number of exophoric refer- 
ences are not related to reading achievement. [ 



" When race is paptlaled out of the significant relationship It becomes 
nonsignificant. The correlation between EXO-^IND and COHP drops from a sig- 
nificant to nonsignificant correlation {^.33^ to -16) • Race appears to act 
as mediating variable between inappropriate contextual ly dependent language 
use and reading comprehension.* The results support the hypo thesi s but sug- 
gest that other variables (race and SES) mediate this relationship. 

Hypothesis 2. Children's phonological awareness will be positively 

related to their reading comprehension. 
The relevant correlation can be'^seen in Table 



Table k 
Cbrrelatibri 



Phonological Awareness and Reading 
Achievement / 

Variable.. . . ....... ' . .. ' . COUP . , ■ . 

PHSEG .7^** 



^p<.01 



The correlation supports the second hypothesis. Metalinguistic skill 
at the phonological level Is substantially related to reading achievement. 
This relationship is only weakly mediated by race. When the effect of race 
is partialed out of this relationship through the use of a partial correla- 
tion,.the correlation drops but remains substantial , as can be seen in Table, 
5. - 



Partial led ^Out 
PHSEG -"COMP 



Partial Correlation 

Phonological Awareness and Reading 
Achievement with Race-SES 

Zero Order 



.55** 



*^p<.01 



The data provide strong support for the hypothesis. Subjects who have 
a high degree of phonological awareness have a strong tendency to be better 
readers than subjects who have a low degree of phonolcgi^cal awareness, re- 



id 
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gardless of their race or socio-economic status, Awareness of the segmental 
nature of spoken language appears to be an Important factor In learning to 



read. : ^ " . " " - ~ ] ' \. 

'HypotHes i's 3^*' ' Chffdr^n'*s ' use'of ' i niappVdprlk^ Ty 'dependent 

" ■ '■ language will be niegatively correlated with their phono- 

logical awareness. 
The correlation between EXO-IND and PHSEG is -.W*. This correlation 
supports the hypothesis and siiggeists that these tasks reflect the same under- 
lying ability on different linguistic levels. This is the ability to treat 
spoken language* 'as^an object', ^b' 'reflect on' it' and to mani pulate i t to meet 
the task demands that require It to be used differently than normal conversa- 
tion. It is this abi 1 ity that may be necessary in learning to read. 

^^iscussion « 



The results of this. study provide strong support for the importance of 
metalihgulstic ski 1 Is In read ing achievement, Independent of the effect of 
race. The support for the relationship between ^ reading achievement and use 
of decontextual Ized language is more equivocal. Moderately significant nega- 
tive relationships were found between' the measures of contextual ly dependent 
language use and f'eading achievement. However, this relationship was com*- 
pletely mediated/by Race-SES. The question to be^dealt with In this discus- 
sion ''fs, what are the mechanisms of these relationships?" In the case of meta- 
linguistic skThs,; the mechanisms- are much clearer. Either before learning 
to . read, or during: the process of learning to read, a chl Id must become a- 
ware of the segmental -nature of J^^ig^fish words and sentences. 'This ca.n be ac- 
complished through! lartguij^^^ focus on the segmenta-UcKarraT:"Eer- 
Istic of language. Participating In language activities which focus bri lang- 
uage segments, such pig latin (Savin, 1972) , rhyming activities-, and other 
types of group and individual. pT^^ould Increase chi Idren's metalinguistic 
awareness before they enter-schopl . Cazden (197^) presents several examples 
from the literature of the type^ of Slanguage play that could develop metalin- 
guistic awareness during the course of language acquisition. Prereading ac- 
tivities such as working with letters and rounds could also develop metalin- 
gulstic skills. : However, the likely place that they ar^ learned is ^ur 



ing the course of reading i 
ics instruction. In factf. 



nstruction, particularly during decoding or phon-^ 
one of "the impVicit purposes of decoding instruc- 



tion is to develop metal InguistIc ski 1 1 . One would expect then that decod- 



|ng instruction would develop metal I ngulst i c^ awareness / . 

.In^the classrcom under.s{udY,,..t;he low reading-group ((all., Black-low - 
SES) received more decoding instruction than did the high group (all Caucas- 
ian-mid SES, with the . exception of one. Black chl Id) . . (Col l ins>.. 1980, this 
report) The middle group was raci al ly mixed and received decoding and mean'- 
ing emphasis approaches. Reading group membership correlated .84 with COMP. 
It is not clear how successful. decoding instruction was for the low group. 
-No post metal inguistic awareness tests were given, so improvement in it could 
not be measured, {f decoding instruction was successful, one would expect a 
Ipvyer correlatlon^between metalinguistic awareness and read.Ing since decoding 
instruction should. close the gap between those that have metalinguistic aware- 

ness<^and those that do not. However, the high reading group who possessed 

' ' 

high metal inguistic scores to begin with, may have profited considerablV from 
the meaning approach. If so, the-gap would remain the same, resulting In the 
high correlation between metal inguistic awareness and rcsading achievement. 
It may also be the nature of the decoding instruction that affects the corre- 
lation between metalinguistic awareness and reading achievement. Collins 
(1980) has argued that the failure to place phonics Instruction In a meaningful 
context interferes with reading achievement. However, the lack of a M,A. post, 
test and the effect of other factors that may Influence reading achievement 
make these possibilities highly speculative. \ 

The significant correlation between contextual ly Niependient language use: 
arid reading achievement provides support for the hypothesis. However, the fact 
that the correlation becomes nonsignificant when race-SES i s partial led out 
suggests that these variables paly a role In mediating the relationship. One 
explanation Is that Black (low SES) children may use more exophoric-deictic refer* 
ences than Caucaslan(mid-SES) chl Idren, ■ thus confounding race-^SES wi th context- 
tually dependent language use. '^This explanation is supported by a T test be- 
tween group means* Caucasian children (X = 29-3, SD «-l8.0) had lower EXO-IND 
scores than the Black children (X » ^5*5, SD » 23.2). The difference approach- 
45d a significant level . (p* « :066) The explanation is also supported by the* 
fact that race correlated with EXO-IND (-.37).. Black children produced higher 
EXO?^IND scores . tIiIs correlation was significant at the p « .03 level, 
gu:l . :Bernstein .(1971"1975) and Hawkins .(1969) have shown .that there are class 
differences !n delxis use, with the lower class using more of It, Others, in- 
cluding Hess and /Shipman (I966) have argued on the basis of the Bernstei n work 
that this type of language use carries less meaning in communication. However, 
Hill (1977) has shown rather conclusively that this is- not the case, by show- 



ing that exophorlc-delct Ic terms are just as m^n^fngful as are lexicaU 
pllcit'words such as names. ' * * ' * "^"^^ — ' 

In" an oral context In which information is conveyed hoIi^tTcally, exo- 
pnoric-deictic reference may designate location ..(or other • information about an 
object) more precisely than other forms of reference, Exophorlc^deictlc ex- 
pressions are motivated by their Intrinsic efficiency, because tfiey silow a 
reduction In the 1 ingufsttc' signal and avoid unnecessary 'redundancy and ela- 
boration. However, exophoric-deict I c expressions appear less often in written 
texts than in spoken language. Thus children's ability to interpret deictic 
terms endophor ical 1y should be relatid' to thelr^^abi j i ty to 'rea^ 

The EXO-IND score provides an indirect measure of children's ability to 
deal with endophoric Interpretations by measuring tlieir skill iat adapting 
th6ir language In si tuat Ions" where the use of exophoric reference is inappro-* 
priate."^ The correlation of race-SES with EXO- 1 ND^ found In this, study suggests 
that Black chi Idren have more trouble' doing this*thah Caucasian children. 
However, the moderateness of the correlation suggests that ethnicity and/or 
sbcial class differences are not the only factors In decontextua 1 i zed language 
use. . ^ • 

How do children iearn to use decontextua 1 i zed language? It is to this 
question that we now turn. Reading instruction certainly provides no system- 
atic or explicit instruction designed to help children handle the decontextu- 
a.llzed language that is encountered in written text although factual ccaipre- 
-hension queSrti^ns-^hat— fcctis o n Infor maiHon-expiicitly mentrfanedHn the text 
may be of some help. 

However, there -is another area of classroom activity that may serve as a 
vehicle for teaching children to use decontextua fi zed language. This Is shar- 
ing time, or show and tell, an activity in which children are required to des- 
cribe an object or give a narrative account of some past event In front of the 
rest of the class. Cook-Gumperz and Michaels (1979) argue "that this activi ty 
is implicitly designed to bridge the gap between oral discourse .and the acqui- 
sition of literacy skills. Their analysis of the teacher's questioning stra- 
tegies in sharing time episodeS'shows that the teacher's notion of adequate 
sharing follows a literate mode. As Cook-Gumperz and Michaels demonstrate, 
the teacher appears to be tryfrig to" get the *chl idren ' to prodLice**discburse that 
shares some of the characteristics of written language. The teacher's notion 
has the following characteristics: 

■ ** 

■ ■ % . 



K Objects are to be named and descrlJbed, even when in plal n /rrght. 
^ - • . - :2.. -Talk-Is to be- expl icf tly grounded, t^pora 1 ly and physicaliy. 

3. .Discourse Is to be tightly structured so as to highlight one parti- 
• ; cular topic (which then makes it sound important')* 

Thematic ties need to be lexical Ized if topic shifts are to be seen 
j.»?aD».c:.w3S, motivated and relevantA^.j (Cook-Gumperz and Michaels,.jl979, p.S). 
These characteristics tend to be features of written discourse^. The first 
two, lexical expllcltncss and the necessity of grounding the narrative temp- 
orally and physically, are relevant to this paper. / They requf re that the 
child shi ft f rem a use of exophor ic referents to endophor I c referents. They ' 
require that, the child lexical ize information in the narrative that is filled 
In by the situation and shared background knowledge in ordinary conversation. 
The. follow i ng examples from sharing time protocols demonstrate this point: . 
Example 1: 

C:-. ,,Yesterday j when I came .home my mother took me to a store, and I .bought 
. these. 

T: -What are they? . 

C: Bells. 

T: Little jingle bells. 
Example 2: 

C: Saturday I got a Tom and Jerry game, 
> T: How do you play it? \ - / 

^Starts to open game) - • ' 

T:. Pretend I can't see it. 
Example 3: 

Warren: I went to the beach and I found this little thing in the water- 
T: For goodness sake, what Is It? 
Derek: A block. 

C5.: A block,, a block. .. — |^^. , . .h-- . ; 

T: A block. When did you to to the beach? 
Example 4: . . 

C:. When J went to the. •.when I went to, the doctors and I thought I was gonna 
get a shot but I didn't and, I had to put this thing, in my mouth for a long 

T: What was It? ^ , 
In these examples, the chi Idren refer to objects exophor ica My and they 



sometimes fail to ground their talk temporal 1y and physically with explicit 
lexical Information. Mn examples ] , "2 and 3V the objects are present . in the 
temporal and physical situation.' The teacher's questioning strategy is. de-* 
signed to*'ei icl t ah ^expl IcTt' lixIcaT'fiame afid/or 'descriptfort. In example 3i 
the chi ld is encouraged to anchor his narrative temporal lye In example 4, the 
object is-not present in the situation.- Here the -Item is ahchored. in, the si- 
tuation being described. In' general, the teachers comments are designed^to 
help the child detach. him or herself from the physical si tuation (Pretend T 
can't see it) and to encourage the use of lexical ized rather than pronominal 
di^'deictlc' references' (What Is 1 1?) . . 

The teacher of the children in this study, attempts to shape the children* 
oral sharing discourse through her questions and comments so that It conforms 
to her 1 Iterate notion. By doing this she may help prepare them to use spoken 
language in a way that makes written text easier to read, Cook-Gumperz and 
Michaels (1979) have shown that there Is wide variation In the degree -to which 
"sharing*' is successful in the teacher's terms. These variations tend to be 

correlated with race, with the Caucasian phi Idren producing more successful 

sharing discourse and the Black children producing less successful sharing dis 
course. Because Black discourse style Is very different from Caucasian dis- 
course, style, it tends to be harder-^for the Caucasian teacher to follow, and 
thus h6r questions interfere with the production of adequate discourse by *the 
Black children,, rather than building upon it as wi th. the_Caucasian' chl Idren, 

»ful~f or~B lack"ch H^d ren and "successf u 1 ~f or^Cau-^ 



casian children as an aid to literacy. This may. help to explain the finding 
in this study that racle mediates the relationship between inappropriate con- . 
textual ly dependent language use and reading achievement. " 

Sharing thus provides at least one mechanism for showing how school acti-' 
vlties help children adapt their oral language to the demands of written text. 
The Importance of • teacher questions In fostering or interfering with this, a- 
daptatlon deserves further study.' 

Future piibcarch should e?xp lore the process by which metalinguistic aware- 
nessWevelops, before and wh i le chi Idren are in school. It should also focus 
in more detail ~ph classroom language activit les such as sharing in order to. 
shoW' In .deta 1 1 how chi Idren '.s language Is. shaped to meet the teacher's liter- 
ate language notions. 

Do not reproduce this papiar or any part thereof without permission* 

Paper to appear In Educational Discourse: ed.. Jenny Cook-Gumperz. Ablex Press 
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CTIVE STYLES IN INSTRUCTIONAL TALK 



eany Cook-Gumperz 



A critical problem for the study of children's language competence In 
educational settings has been Identified W Scribner ^d Cole as the discre- 
pancy betwem the cognitive-communicative slcills that the chili brings to the , 
school and thd^e expected of the child in formal educatiipnal settings. \ | 
Scribner* and CoXe say the "the school represents a speclailzed set of educa-x'v^ 



\ 



tional erperiencds which are discontinuous from those encountered in every- 
day life and that M requires and promotes ways\of learning and thinking which 
often ran counter to^i those nurtured in practical\daily activities." (Science 1973) 
WSlle S« in soma detail the cognitive consequences ; 

of thia discrepancy^ eatoecially as it affects children in different cultural 
contexts, there is a. neea,^^ also to study the discourse requirements made by the i 
school as w4ll as the child's communicative experiences and practices-^both in 



and out of school. 



\ 



\ 



The school classroom is V highly complex social system, socializa^tipn into 
which requires a developmental^ varied amount of timeV fc/r^fa^ld^ 
classrooms, like may other settMigs in real life, are spph that(*tHe'^M& 
are operating within them before \uch times as they couiid'^be regarded as\ having 
learned all the requlremMtts of thei social situation. Tkat is the children are 
learning the necessary requirements fior adequate performance as they go -along, 
by practice CFlorlo 1977). It is particularly for this rkaaon that teachers' 
styles of explanation, of giving instructions, of setting Wt rules of class- 
room actions at the beginning-of the schoo3L^year\^m of the 
school day, and provide a very essential dlscoursW encodlnA^^^ 
ledge^ necessary to be "in school"* and in the social entity that particular 
classroom.^ 

Schopt 4ays are social events in which language forms much of the interr 
action. However, many of the speech events are intended to Rpoduce-stijictures 
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that attain to certain goals, moat particularly the move from spoken communi- 
cation to communication through writing. We will tak^ it to be the case that 
the teaching and attainment of literacy as "reasoning through written and re- 
corded -symbols" is the principle aim of the school in our society — in fact, in 
"schooling" everywhere. To begin with the notion of literacy as written and 
recorded information places a special set of discourse constraints or require- 
ments upon the ideas about what constitutes good, or adequate communication. 
These adult-centered ideas of communication competence are availabl*^. to shape 
the teacher's instructional and explanation styles, and further to influence the 
teacher's own idea of language as a social form. By this I mean that for adults 
language as a social phenomenon has a different place ir life; and that within 
'our culture we have a view of language which is intrinsically shaped by the in^ 
fluences of the written forms, that is, by adult literacy itself. For while 
speech itself is reflexive and in its own production generates and guides social 
interaction, at the same time the actual sequencing and linguistic choices in 
talk are constrai ned by discourse requirements which express previously developed 
^ocial. expects - 

In order to begin to explore the influence upon the teacher's and children's 

\ 

communication and interaction within classroom situations , we decided to highlight 
one specific area of communication where differential expectations about communi- 
cation\nd discourse form were likely to operate and where the discontinuity be- 
tween sc^ol goals and practical activities outside of school were likely to 
clash: the^area of instruction-giving and instructional talk. Instructions can 
be seen as one form of rule-giving in which the main constraint upon form is that 
of adequacy /accuracy of information to accomplish the desired gfoal. (Much & 
Schwader 19781 ^art of the problem "for the formulation of instructions is that 
coimaunication aboiit the goal for which the instructions are intended, and the 
instructions themselves., need to be presented in such a way that similar solutions 
can be reached_hy different people in different situations — that is, in a way that 
is contextually non-specific or communicatively decontextualized . 

It is for these, ^aa as the more apparent ^r^«iilzational reasons^ that . 

instrucWons both as directives and as explanations, make up a large part of the 
communicativ^ context of the\school classroom. In order to look at performance 
of instmction-gjC^ing, ,we need.first a digression to look at some of the ways 

that instruction-giving is structured both as a discourse form and as a conjmuni-^ 

\ ■ I,' \ ■ 

cation task, in order to seei- the culturally-accumulated influences that underlie 

the teacheiTi' s performances . ^ \ 



\ 



A Dlgreaalon on Inatructlona 

Hie aHult ideal of lostructlons Is that the right set and sequence of words 
and structures will provide an algorithm for action. As Ellen Markman C1977) in 
a recent paper looking at children's comprehension of Instructions comments: . 
the person Instinicted listens^ mentally rehearses the sequence of Instructions * 
to see If thajRTords and structures, and the listener's understanding of them, 
corresponds to possible do-able actions which will results In the desired goal; 
then proceeds to follow the verbal Instructions. Our assumption of the Instruc- 
tions Is that they should be complete~that Is, both 'giving relevant description 
and sequencing orders In such a way that each action Is the best choice follow^ 
.on from the previous one. The sequence should begin at a reasonable or formu- 
lated starting point and the Instructions should contain all the -Information 
necessary to reach the goal. A good example of such ldeal-t3rplcal forms of 
Instructions can be «f ound In cooking recipes (see also Goody 1976) . The follow- 
ing example provides dlagrammatlcally some evidence of the Ideal of clear and 
sufficient Instruction-giving. The basic characteristic of written Instructions 
that all suff Ident ligiformatlon should, be explicated so that correct actijbn can 
follow. Is met in the cake mix Instructions as In 'all diagrammatic Instructions, 
by avoiding syntactic complexity, which for prose Instructions Is .the usual means 
to achieve such detailed explication and by substituting desl^gn features. 
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O fiaica at SSO"* tmtiV done. Cafce n iom if 
^ back when touched lightly with fingcf. ■ 



,. / 

/ 



VVhan baktng at high atu'tudas or usmg onty 1/2 package, sae sida pahaf. j 

R -i^ino ^ ■ U/V round hr«fs 

°r A Two 9* I founti ^rftn 

Times \ ons ta^x 3* x r ouonQ. 

24:gtt(niimtau9ea^n......« 

Pp''^ Cool cake In pan, on cooUng rack, at least l.Q minutes hut na longar than 
Handling 20 minutes. Rgmove from pan 5nd cool trp site up cn raciL Frost v/hsn 
Ease fuily cooi (see side panel for frosting raope}. 



.".about ZS»3^fflinu:8s 
. sbout minuUs, 
. .zhvit aQ-35 mtnutii 
• .about mmutts 



r^^^*^^ ^ ^'^ ^ ' will g i^iliii^ ntiUif -nVh^i in ■ iiT _ - 1- _ J . .JL^^^ " I '-"^VNl-r^Uj 

>cW Prehe3M)van to 350^ Generously grease (about 1/2 Tablespoon each pan) \y 
and then flour pans. J ^ 

fiffi ^ ^^^^^ ^^-^^ combing mix 1-1/3 cups of v/atgr and 2 egg whites; 

8 Ja ujy ijf^nd until moistened. Scrape. bowl and beatars. 
Beat 2 mfnutes at high Speed, then f minute at medium speed. For best 
results use an . etectric mixer, if hand mixing, b^at vigorously 6QQ strokes. 
Note: Deluxe U batter is made spacialty fluid to make a very moist, cake. 
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The particular skill needed to write and design such, instructions involves 
hlghligktlng ttipse statements which provide key pieces of information for the 
Interpretation-action chain. The entire ^bet of instructions caa be seen as a 
single icon, from which subsets of information can be extracted, not merely by 
a reading which, moves in one &ingie|. linear direction but by moving fowards 
through, the items marked in large \ or colored type and then recycling back through 
the Instructions to read the small print details. This method can be used^or 
any written prose and of course it is this, among other, features, which sets. the 
understanding of wi^ltten language apart from the understanding of the spoken. 
But in the case of the example instxuctions the graphicjdesign initially frames- ~ 
the.total- set of instructions in such a way that it is afjparent what information 
is primary, yhat secondary. Such a statement of priori t|Les is usually given in 
ordinary expository prose indirectly through the use of certain syntactic de- 
vices, such as placing detail in the emb.edded clauses. The clearly designed set" 
of instructions for cake mixes have a dual function; the syntactic features pro- 
vide for adequate information to be received. from a "normatively correct" 
linear reading; whereas the design features, iconographlc features, provide for 
recycling of the instrucf^.ons from instructions of greater to those of lesser 
urgency, for correct completion of the actions. A prose rather than a ^diagrammatic 
account provides for a different relationship between. J:he linearly presented 
instructions and the conduct of the activity. The graphic techivLques fill out 
the syntactic information in such a way that the syntactic complexity is not 
necessary. We can summarize the discourse and coxmiunlcatlve task evidence 
-provided in these publlcally available good and effectivg instructions as a set 
of discourse maxims, that can be taken as underlying fixe discourse choices necessary 
lirgafiy- situation of instruction-giving, and as being available to guide performances 

MaxlmL-of Ins traction-Giving ^ , 

Discourse decision one: How to begin? * „ 

Instrictlons are s e q u ea iee s i&f «lk w Wltlng that have a very specifically 
formulated^goal or purpose, and for these reasons the sequence of instructions 

needs a specifically formulated beginning to provide a link between the opening 

I ' ' ' ' 

of the sequence and. the projected goal. 

Discourse decision two: How is the information to be chunked; how big a chunk? 

^ Since the avowed purpose of Jiins true tion .is to impart information to someone 

else either named or recognized, or indirectly recognized such as a readership 

'■ ■ . . ■ ^ ■ ' . . ■ ' . / ■ / 



audience, then the decision atSi to how^^hj^ Information Is to be presented la .the 
next step. of effective Ins'tnictioil-glvlng. , . 

Discourse decision three: Feedback check j. how Is the action proceeding? 

\-. . ^ ' . - , , 

Discourse DecdLslon.four: Manageiiient of communication blocks; how Is the 

" ■ ' . ' '\ ' ^ ' 

Instructed person receiving these statement^?* 

Discourse decision five: Reformulation;* how to present in an alternative form 

Information not understood? _ 

I y •. ^ , ' 

AssumJ^ng the instructions to be^' progress ive ^ that is, that the purpose of 

\ ■• ■ ' 

instructions is tq move the action sequence forward towards jche goal of the 

* * i " 

completed action, discourse means have to be provided to achieve a progressive 

development of the action sequence.' ^ - . 

Discourse decision six ; Completioti-Evaluation; how the! task or goal has been 
\ reached? . . ' ^ ' 

V . Finally, assimilng instructioias to be goal-oriented as we have, it is - 
necessary to assess tbie task as it occurs or to provide' the means for doing 
thka,/ , ■ * , - . ■ 

So we can see that the iinderlying model for* adequacy in instruction-giving; 
shcfwn in these ma^djsa, assumes that^ words are adequate triggers for human actions 
and that the speech event of instruct ion-giving requires utterances to be assembled 
in' discourse orders such that the utterances will be sxifficient to lead to the 
desired action. How thdse ideal liiayjms are applied within everyday contexts may 
however vary within the social contexts of everyday life. 

Everyday Instructions afe Achieved Within Situated Performances 

Within everyday social situations we talk to achieve a multiplicity of 
purposes » some of wiilch only become clear after the event. However^^ we make 
the ^'assisnption tfiat utterances are the precursors to our deeds . (as in commands , ^ 
^tequests, directives. Instructions) and are the ideal pragmatic constraint that 
governs much of bur thinking about communication. We assume that, utterances 
both precede and make a case for any actions. But we find practically many 
evei^day situations where speech encodes experience after the fact > or where 
the relationship of action to direction is not. a precise or neatly resolved " 
language-directed sequence. ^ 



It is in thcsa ways that everyday instructions, that occur within sppken 
discourse, differ in essential features from those that are written. The 
essential difference lies in the nature of sitixated- meanings and their 
transmission through, visual, klnesic, and prosodic means. = Member's "reliance 
on the situated features of the communication means that essential non-verbalized 
Information can be added to the linguistic form of spoken instructions, what is 
called T/ack channel information. Further, the spoken performed instructions 
vary not only in lexical choices, but in the conveyed meanings realized through 
semantic-syntactic choices. Everyday instructions, such as telling a visitor 
at your home how to switch on the stove or find the coffee while carrying on a - 
conversation, depend on being already embedded within a stream of action. Some 
linguistic or paralinguistic features mark the instructions off from the other^ 
topics, but the key difference is the lack of verbal precision that usually marks 
everyday spoken instructions -and the seeming amount of verbal redundancy " 
which takes tlie place either of the syntactic complexity' of written instructions 
or the graphic , conventions of diagrammatic instructions ♦ 

Because everyday spoken Instructions move in the opposite direction from 
written instruction, the move from general to greater specificity does not take 
place. The recommendation of clarity does not have to be realized syntactically. 
In everyday Instructions the interpretation can be xxnfolded during the interaction 
In which the pragmatic goal, of finding the object, is the only constraint on 
the verbalization. Instmctions could be carrled_on in simply repetitive phrases 
like, "hot that," '*not that, move right, over^ up," and not be taken to appear 
too strange in a face-to-face sitxiated context. On the other hand, too great 
detail or verbal specificity can appear to be strange. 

Given the two influences on school experiences and speech events, that is^ 
the nature of everyday situated conveying of meanings and the j)erceived need in 
school coiitexts to produce 'dear talk' -r talk which does not rely upon implicit 
assumptions and additional knowledge on the part of the audience~as a training 
ground for literacy, how do children and teachers respond? We shall focus first 
upon children's and adults' performances within an experimental context. We shall 
then go on to explore how these ideas and Ideals are worked out in practice in the 
actual situated occasions of the classroom. CWithln the context of this paper 
the ^instructional experiments cau only be described very briefly.) 

The JCriS true t lonal- Experiment s 

The purpose of this experimental task was to provide a suitable task for a 
face to face interaction and instruction but which did provide the possibility for 



the uae of verbal strategies which, differed from everyday instruction-giving 
In context. The pairs of 4th grade children were asked to make a model using 
a kit of straight and circular pieces of wood, which were color coded CTlnkertoy) I 
These kits are used in many kindergartens. One child volunteered to be the builder, 
the other the instructor. The bixilder was blindfolded so that the Instructor 
had to rely upon verbal cues to guide. the building process. The Instructor was 
Paraded the. instruction booklet that comes with the kit, with one of two models 
. ringed. The model was described as a cat in the booklet or a top. In this way 
the Instructor was required to encode the picture diagram into verbal instructions. 

A special characteristic of the tasks is that the interactional quality of face- 
to-face contact between friends gives to the formal Interview situation some of 
the properties of an everyday event. This kind of instructional task differs from 
one-iway screen type tasks because the tasks do not require a special degree of 
lexicallzatlon to b^ accomplished. The verbal instructions can be adapted to the 
visual events, so that the relationship between verbal encoding and decoding and 
the actlvlty~that is, the semantic- interpretive-act ion chain — ^^Is the same as in 
an everyday instructional event. 

The children 'saz facing each other at a small table (jtaken from the classroom) 
and the pieces were briefly emptied on the table so that the blindfolded child 
could see them but not touch them before the blindfold was put on and the task 

_began , t^herefore J^^^^ children knew that the ,p djec es. wexe _cpj,gr e d.^a^ — 
ent basic shapes before the task began. The children mostly kept their place facing 

^each other throughout the task^ 

The point of the task is to give instructions and on-going directions to the 
partner child to enable him/her to make the model according to the picture which 
the instructor in front of her/him has. The model build for the first task 
will never have seen the model diagramc Since the builder is blindfolded 
the instructor has to give the partner information which is specific enough 
for her/him to make the model,, find the pieces, and put them togeth^r^^th- 
out seeing them. No Instructions were given to the pair apart from saying 
to the Instructor, "Try not to touch the piraces but tell your partner in :\ 
words only how. to make the model.** " \ 

Possible strategies that could be taken up were: One, the item to be 'made \^ 
could.be described to the builder* It never was; in fact, some children seemed \ 

tq__tldJilLJ.tj3adj^^ 

------ . . ^ 

been given first on the lines, '^What you'll have to, do is " Three, all the 

pieces needed could have been collected in a pile first Ctwo children did 

this), and the table cleared (jio child did this). . / 



All the children in the experiment without exception gave a move-by~mbve 
account, starting at the beginning and going on to the end. The builder didn't 
question or negotiate with the inscmictor about the kind of instruction he could 
receive, although in some cases he did complain in retrospect about the kinds 
of instruct ions he h;id received, e.g., "Tell me more". There was no preliminary 
discussion. jlXn fact, in some cases the taslc was begun before the builder knew 
it had, no ai|inouncement oj^ a starting place. Some gave beginnings, e.g., "Okay, 
let's begin" or I'Let's go". The impression was given that the situation was 



let's get going and then we'll see what kind of task it's going to turn out to 
be. The formulation of beginning came after it had begun; many everyday direc- 
tions have t&is qt^allty — they exist within the stream of talk and are only 
formulated during' their coarse. 

A sisillar task was. given to a small group of adults, with the sasie initial 
instructions, in a third escperiment , and a small group of 4th graders were asked to 
instruct several Irst graders at the task so that they had repeated trials at 
giving instructions to the yoimger children. 

In the comparison of the adult and child strategies, we can see that the 
child instructors rely more upon their own monitoring of the builder's actions — 
as with C's visual knowledge that T has 'sized up* the pieces. However, unlllle 

_Jthe_adii^^ — ^ — ^ - — 

"It's too bad because those are the hard ones. That's good 
you're replacing that one because it's not at the tops. Okay 
I've placed the other stick sort of sticking straight up. Can't 
you feel that?", \ 

children do not verbally encode the ia£ormation\they have witnessed. 

The children also rely more upon prosodic ctiss — heavy stress and raised 

pitch to accomplish difficult situations and! ins trufe^ons, where adults are 

more likely to le2d.callze and reformulate. Children do however add more details 

when in difficulties as adults do, more information in relative clauses and 

longer descriptive strings as a move towards greater specificity as with M and 

S*s example, "not that, not that thing, that orange one". When- the fourth 

grader on her third trial instructs a first grader, her strategy to^^qlve 

difficulties is to produce longer, more specific strings; when these do^not 

work she returns to a sdLmpler, blow-by-blow directive, e.g., "no, no, one^over. 
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caiLD EXAMPIES OF STRATEGigS 
or INSTRUCTIQH^IVXNG 



ADIJLT ECAMPLES OF STRATEGIES 



OF mSTRUCTlOy-GIVING 



. BECmJINC 

D; Fut chat one down ua uaph 
N: Thl« on« ^ 

D: Te« put It acralght down; Move 
your hud around a Uttle bit 
and looVf tor a pleca Cvery quiet) 

MffrJYTTATION OF SIZE 

C; OX get two 6iUa taka tw balls 
OK now get the two middle slxed 
onea yeah um 

T: Thia middle sixed 

C* Walt You're wrong Trent not the t 
Yeah yeah OK now stick them in 
th« front 1 mean on the top of 
Cham. Now on She other top 
DETAILS OF INSTRUCTION 

D: H»jr«' now make one about 120 
N: OK 

D: On Che other side 

N: Uke on the top 

D: No the next one no not that one 
but in between Che top and the 
middle in che same Joiner that 
hole which you have your finger 
on ' ■ _ 

FU RT HE R EXPANSION OF DETAILS 

C: Put it down Just Uke that OK now 
get a teeny stick OK now stick it 
right (Pause) right a little bit on 
top of yeach che first one no the 
top one the top one the top ;>ne 
Trent yeah no not. Clouder) top 
the next one go down a little bit 
the. other way the other way 
yeah right there 

M: OK that's OK now don't stick that 
take wall put it down someplace wh 
you know where it la che Uttle or 
thing. Take one of tha round thlr 
no not chat kind chert's another If 
thaC now stick the orange thing it 
of the round things hole no not tl 
hole the aide hole. 

S: la this the aide oh dear 

M: Sylval don't kill youraelf. 

sr i can't find che hole to put it In. 

M- OK pick up the thing you*ra making put 
dow^ pick up the thing you'.re taaking put 
the orange stick with the round thing 
connected to it down put it down, on che 
ground* 



BEGINNING 

I: You're going to make a trycyde 
Alice and I think you should 
first feel the pieces. 

NEGOTIATION OF SIZE 

I: And then^try to find a place. 
Feel the long thin pieces. 
You win see there are one, 
cwo, three, four, five differ- 
ent sizes. 

B: This is the long one. I need 
five? . 

I: No, no, I wanted you to feel the 
length of them so when \ I asked 
you to gat a plese you'll know 
which one to pick up. You 
want one smaller than that. You 
want one that's about half that 
size. 

DETAILS OF INSTRPCTXON 

I: Ya. Kaybe you can stick it 
around a little further down 
like the other one. That's 
the opposite side. You need' 
to face It maybe toward you. 



I: 



FgmER EXPANSION OF DETAILS 

That's- the middle irole. There're 
holea around the rim too. Ya. This 
doaan't look aa elaborate aa it la. 
I^hope the holas ara big enough. 

^^L'^^*"^ ^*^8«- I can't 

touch them so sae. It doesn't look 

for that stick. Oh, great. Okay, 
now you need a conple short pieces, 
sticks Uh, I think even the shorter 
ones, they're some even shorter, 
^ose are tah shortest ones. Thoae 
wtll go kind of 1^ the aide. Well ■ 
not the side, there's no aide. Alio 
in the hole on the top. Course 
you can't see the top. 



The general Impreaaicn of the adult Instructipnal strategies Is that the 
task is under greater verbal control; however, the adults took longer to make 
the model than the children and the Instructed^bullder waited for the next . 
announcement from the Instructor before proceeding. The children as we have 
described began In on the task linmedlately , the builder feeling around for the 
pieces and the Instructor fitting in the Instructions where they could to fit 
the progress of the builder's activities." This strategy was quicker if it worked, 
if it didn't it could lead to a breakdown or the wrong shape of model being 
made. 

Conclusions ; Whereas in studies of instruction-giving as referential conmiunl-* 
cation (JCrauss and Glucksberg) C1977) it is concluded that children even as 1 
late as fifth and seventh grade have difficulty in assessing the social effective- 
ness of their communications in laboratory, test situations, we find that wlthlt 
our experimental contexts children are certainly effective even if unorthodox 
as communicators. Their attempts show moves in the direction of the adult- 
specified and practiced norms of greater specificity and reformulation. Howevei 
as Krauss and Glucksberg suggest of the one-way screen experiments, the experi- 
mental contexts may provide situations which present too great a cognitive load 
for children, or are too removed from the context of everyday life and its 
communicative reasoning to allow tne cnilaren to operate within the experimental 
context \^th full control. The study of instruction-giving begins to allow ua to 
unravel tiie problems of communication situations, a little further. Within any 
instructional context there are perhaps two conflicting pulls to be considered: 
one , the everyday situated communicative logic which allows for the Incompleteness 
and Indexlcallcy of talk; and two, both the tdeal and operative discourse forms 
necessary to achieve the communicative objectives. 

This finding is most salient for language communication within the classroom, 
and for any specific attempt to unravel the complex of communicative and discourse 
requirements generated by teachers and made of students in the context of the 
formal learning environment of the classroom* \ 
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Instructions in clasarootn 

In making ea:pllclt the courses of action teachers are preparing the ground 
both for strategies of learning and for an orally-experienced literacy. 
Children must learn how to leadcallze the assumptions which are specific to >^ 
many Interactional sequences and what distinguishes particular settings from 
others. The lesdcallzatlon of the necessary details both of the speech activity \ 
and of vhat is assumed as shared knowledge provides a way of shaping— the outcome — 
•and controlling the interaction itself. In the comparison of the instruction exper- 
iments between adults, and fourth graders, we noticed that. while the communicative 

/ 

effectiveness between the pairs seemed slBiilar the lexicalizatlon provided 
greatly Increased with adults. However, between first and fourth graders increasing 
the lexicallzation of details did not Increase the communicative effectiveness./ 
Given these findings our problem now is what purpose does the move towards / 
clarity achieve? How is communicative effectiveness and its requisite discourse 
forms realized in classrooms? 

Within the classroom context instruction-giving varies from situations / 
similar to those of ordinary dally face-to-face Interactions where the begixining 
aud:progre3slon can be negotiated between the two participants; to those situa- 
tions which are specifically teacher's instructions where the activity is from 
one to many and^where*^'th;x*^beg^liiiiing^^^^ 
^ prosodically. For example, in ethnographic recordings of daily classroom/ , 
activities the day's events are orchestrated by the teacher, and switches 
are made and marked between addressing knd teaching ah individual child, 
and conducting a lesson for a group or the whole class. For teachers the 
swltclies back and forth between the; different speech activities, and social 
settings which are generated in moving through the day 'is lesson plans, provides 
a necessary communicative basis for learning and teaching. It is apparent that 
the marked initiations of sequences of instruction-giving provide cues for 
children that the following talk is subject to special conditions for the 
interpretation of Intent. However, if we consider the reasoning underlying 
these ordinary teacher talk activities it appears that these switches of 
sequence indicate some very important basic assumptions ! about the functions 
of language as a social experience. The ultimate goal of teaching (from 
first to lntermedi£rte"schoo is the acquisition of literacy and the adult- 
centered assuooptions of language that we have discussed at the beginning of this 
paper are held and demonstrated, even if implicitly, la these teacher's practices. ^ 



Teacher's speech activities are In these ways an oral preparation for literacy-— 
the establishment of a fashion of speaking which. Is subject to. special conditions, 
of clarity, expllcltness and adequacy which is a part of the Ideal-norm of 
written instinictlon-glving, and to which, focused classroom talk could provide a ■ 
bridge, by establishing conditions, for an ' oral literacy ! « We can provide further 
evidence for this point of view by examining ethnographic accounts of communicative 
events In classrooms. 

The Role of Listening 

Anyone who has spent time In the classroom knows the emphasis that Is placed 
by most teachers upon listening. If questioned about these practices, teachers 
comment on the children's neied to "settle quietly", to "pay attention", "not to 
have directions repeated unnecessarily", and Include constraints of time, etc. 
However, listening and the explicit reference to the practice of listenliig 
within tbe communicative context of the classroom seem to suggest further 
understandings about the role of language^nd Its social functions. 

In exploring the functions of listening In the classroom there seem to be 
two different uses for the term which gloss two rather different speaking practices 
and understanding about language. 

One , which we wiir call attentive listening , is represented by such comments 

as, ^ 

. Irst grade teacher at sharing time: "Boys and girls, I want you to 
le^m to listen to each other..." Csald about not talking at sharing 
time when one person has the floor) ; 

. Story time: "If you're all sitting quietly and listening then I'll 
begin...", 

• Fourth grade classroom at the start of an English period: "If everyone 
Is sitting up straight and listening then..." 
It is not surprising that listening occurs In concurrent use with terms for body 
posture and control — the* emphasis In this use of listening Is upon the act of 
attenddLng both posturally and mentally (for which posture Is a symbol of-i-a non- . 
visible attention) . 

The imderlylng language assumption Is that It Is necessary to hear every 
word that Is said and the Implicit assumption Is that words said (or later 

written) are valuable. We know that most dally tal k can bia adequately monitored 

without close attention — much of thq meaning can be extrapolated without 
hearing or knowing every word that Is said, as the situated context iprovldes an 
essential part of the meaning. The understanding Is In the context |as well as . 



the words that provide only a part of the aueanlng. But the underlying assmnptlon 
for written language Is that .meanings can by the proce9s of writing be decon- 
textuallzed t As such the words alone should provide s^fldent Information 
for their own interpretation. Teachers' insistence — and It is very coimnon 
and repeated' — upon attention to the words goes beyond the mere appearance of 
polltenesa, -or-to-J,et— the~-Other-peraon^have-thelr^ attentive 
listening provides the grounds for socialization Into tliis understanding about 
language,, the value and quality of every^word which leadL to the notion of a 
decontextualized use of language, as a preparation for literacy . 

The second form of listening we have discovered can be referred to as 



collaborative listening . This is indexed by such teacher \^comments as , 

; Fourth grade teacher addressing the class at the beginning of a 
new assignment: "I want you to listen very carefully to what 
I'm going to say"; \ 

• Third grader addressing a peer group in a readlngtask: "This is hard, 

you're gonna have to listen. ^ 

Our problem is of what does "listening carefully" consist, and why does listening 
liexp when somettilng is hardY We suggest that the term of listening carefully 
provides a gloss for the activity of the hearer when listening. The assumption 
♦inade- by -^tfaese -comment s-^ls^that^careful-'lisr^ — ^™ — ' 
but provides an essential linking to them so that the hearer can reach under- 
standing, if necessfi^ by filling in or remedying any tnq)erfectlons in instruc- 
tions that make them do-able. The underlying implication about language recog- 
nizes the essential imperfection and indexicallty that was mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper; and the necessity of how to interpret what is said. 
So that while the aim in the classroom instructions is a coiq>let.e decontextuailzed 
message, additional help is given by the collaboration of the hearer in the aqt 
of InterpretatlojQ. It is by these listening cues and instructions that the teacher 
both recognises and helps the children to relate their everyday experience 
4>f language to the experience being prepared for in the classroom]^ ' 

■-- J 

From these examples we can begin to see that in the actual classroom the 
specific problem of discourse form pulls apart from the wayd of accomplishing 
the communlcatiVG task — so that for cM"ldren~i1t"ls'^qS^ poss'lbliTto accomplish 
the task without being able to produce the correct discourse form, kn the following 
example^ a flrst^grader helps another with a math problem. The problem is 
coiifounded by the graphic organization of the textbook which becomes ^f or the 
children an intrinsic part of the problem. 



Children's Practices of Instruction-Giving 



Aide to Ben: "Can you help Connie vtth this page?** Ben looks ^ 
thlnka for a while , then saya: 

a 5* 
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Ben to Connie: ^Um, how you make two? 
Connie: Oh I see you put this here. 
Ben to Connie: Yep, 

^Ben begins on his solution to Connie's problem and his teaching by providing a 
recapping of the problem. However, as a discourse solatlbn to the request to 
help Connie he does not make any of the tK>ves a teacher might have done to set 

up to instructional situation or to find out what Connie already knows. When 

children do. peer teaching their very success may rely upon not being under 
the same discourse contralnts that teachers have, either to present the 
'best order' of Information or to provide an example of "good" instruction 
giving. As we showed In the lnstructlon*glvlng experiments children move to 

^^wfafltrev er c uimtt u nicatlve-^chol^es— that-achieves-effect-i"^^ a s Caz den^et...al^, 

• ... 

C1978) have shown in classroom studies the children's need In peer teaching to 
maintain the social relationship over the taught peer^pup lis requires them 
to dwltch their teacher strategies and to appear to move In and out of the 

teacher role". While not being aware of the discourse constraints of adults 
within the teaching situation children are often able to chuzlk information 
in ways that provided more directly useful Information to the pupil as in the 
example with Ben. Where children also attempt to try to be 'grown-up* 
and to Improve on their communication performance as In the example of a 
fourth grader at several trials Instructing different first-graders, the 
very attempt to Improve the instructions, the discourse fbrm, gets In the 
vay of her achieving the goal she seeks. 

Conclusion . " 

The socio-communicative problem for children lies In making the discourse 
form match the recognized comnunlcative task. Our experiments have shown that 
children can recognize and manage the communicative task of situated instruction 
giving but cannot, for| example, manage experimental situations where some of 
their essential communicative channels are missing as In the one-way screen 



experijnents. ItTeveryday usage, verbalizatlotxs do not have to attempt to fit 
to the poaalble and n»8t ejffectlve action sequence through the order of presenta- 
tion of information Jfis in diagrammatic instructlonsi or through' the" use of 
ayntactic-aemantic devices vhich giv« priority ordering to the information 
aa in prose Inatructions. The action sequence and the situated prosodic cues 
are the determiners of- the verbalizatioii;- how much specificity is given and 
-in what order, depends ^on what actions are visible on the part of the person who 
is being instructed. Instruction-giving as a feedback Interactional situation 
would be expected to have a different linguistic realization from a situation 
guided by written instructions. We have shown that the maxims for instructions 
are particularly sensitive to the requirements of communication where verbal 
message does not rely on any background knowledge and presents a model of 
•decontextxialized;' language. Such ideals of good instructions -are perhaps 
especially influenced by the literate/written language bias of our own modem 
technological society CGoody 19-77). Adults, both as teachers and educational 
administrators from their position in a literate and written communication ^ 
dominated culture, often assume the standards for ideally clear arid satisfactory 
Instruction that are not realizable in practice. Thfeir perceived need is for 
children to be able to use decontextuallzed language is part of an adult-centered 
"dlscourie^^^ much of educational thinking. However, children 

grow up into the early stages of linguistic and sociollngulstlc competence in 
an orally-biased culture CCook-Gumperz 1975, Halllday 1976), and their entry 
into school and into formal literacy training requires a very big change of 
communicative strategies for the young child, perhaps a much greater one than \^ 

much of the evaluation of the classroom as a learning environment often provide^, 

■ • ■ ■ . '1 

for. 

Given this reasoning children are not faulted performers nor inadequate 
communicators but they are governed more completely than adults by the situated 
performance criteria of communication. They have not yet learned to foreground 
the verhalized-semantic channel and to relegate other forms of communication to 
the position of background signals. Within certain specialized contexts the 
requirements of the communication task and the adult notions of correct or. 
adequate discourse form are often at odds, and provide discrepant signals for 
~tfie^t~ yet- fully experienced communicator. The overt demands of teaching of 



\ 



W 'oral and wrljtten literacy' within the Jfonoal classroom conte^tt provide one 
at^ch. experience. 



1 



It la for these reasons that Instructional talk plays a very Important role 
within the clasaroom communicative contexts as a training ground for literacy 
thx;Qugh 'oral* nJjana and as a /preparation, for adult's Ideals of 'clear, Infor- 
■ytion^peclflc* talk. While within thefcla^^ teacher's practices move 

wlween Vhese two communicative posltionss but In ways that show that they are 
en notXqulte avare of the underlying reasons for their long-established 
aching routines". They are likely in response to questr^oning (Cook-Gumperz 
1978)\to give responses about behavloril criteria (paying attention, not wasting 
time) i^n as\we have tried to show in this paper an analysis of the underlying 
assumptions ahqvs that teachers have a, goal of appropriate discourse forms for 
differing tasks^ As our findings in the classroom so far Indicate, teachers 
operate within a\double standard both of the need Ithln the classroom to shape 
their 'communicative expectations to the adult (ideal) standard; and at the same 
time t^radlng and reJ.ylng upon the situated understanding of students. Oxxh^- 
analysis of the rol6 of listening as it provides a "formulated gloss" for the 
negotiated^ features of many classroom interactions and instructions gives us 
some evidence of this\ communicative "double bind". 

It is only if we ijnpack the complex of coaimunlcative assumptions and 
discourse goals that Influence everyday routines and practices within the 
classroom, that we can begin to see the very complex nature of the skills 
and pressures that make lip successful and effective teaching, and_thejjia_ture 
of the discrepancy with which we began — between the skills expected of the 
child in formal educational settings and those brought from home. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Children^a schflol teactbooka arc alDjllarly organized In ways such 
that the graphic organization provides part of the learning exper- 
ience, but subGiumlng details under hfeadlngs—dlrectlng problem- 
solving strategies, etc. 

2. Diagrammatic Instructions and bureaucratic directions for form^ 
filling are addjressing the same problems as linguistic pragmatics 
of how to evaluate the communicative Intent and effect of the 
semantic structures of everyday speech. Effective designers! and 
drafters of Instructions attempt to get Inside the semantic fraae- 
vork of Instructions and judge their relationship to an effective 
qourae of action. They take the Instructions to represent an 
algorithm for pEohleitt-solvlng strategies and for the storage of 

\ Information abojut everyday life action-sequences aewls and 
Edwards 1968). Such everyday Instructions are far from the 
prose of high ikvel bureaucratic writing such as the drafting of 
legislation Cth^ literary versus literacy). What Is Interesting 
from our point bf view Is the relationship between the organi- 
zation of the s^utlc structures and the action sequence that 
they are requlrW^to guide. Instructions differ from mxch other 
prose or wrltteA language, in that they do have this direct prag- 
matic Intent. 

3. One way to recognize blind persons from others ±a transcribed 
— . ^g^^^|;3~'£g-j^g-ja^ft0Q^t"of^eTba^^^ 

comments that blind persons give to accounts of. everyday actions. 
Seeing people take for granted features of the scene and in r^^ 
telling a past eVent are not likely to mention or even to be able 
to recall •'background* Information. Such information about the 
scene is not backgrounded for blinded persons and has to enter into 
pragmatic judgements about activities in everyday settings. 
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SENSE OF STORY: INFLUENCES ON CHILDREN'^S STORYTELLING ABILITY 

Jenny Cook-Gump erz» Institute for Human Learning, 
University ,of California 
Judith L. Green 9 Department of Educational Development 
Uniyetsity of Delaware 

Embedded within the emergent work on narratives ia work on children's 
acquisition and development of knowledge of stories and narratives. ^Contri- 
butions to this area have come from both experimental work and work on oral 
storytelling. This work has provided information about children's ability 
( to remember and reproduce story sequences correctly, children's recognition 

~^f~ story i^triS tuf eV: aa 1^ 

generated narratl-ie anecdotes. In general, these studies have focused on 

1) how children's narratives compare structurally with well-formed stories 

2) how children's performance at different ages differs from adequate per- 
formance in terms of an a priori model of what constitutes a well- formed 
story structurally, . and 3) what children' s evaluations of . violations of the 
well-fortoed story model suggest about their cognitive knowledge or concept of 
story. 

While this work suggests what children's narratives will look like under 
certain conditions, it does not explain how children acquire a "sense of story"; 
that is, a concept of story, as well as the ability to produce stories and 
other forms of narratives. This issue will be explained in this paper; speci- 
fically, we will discuss some of the influences on children's acquisition and 
development of 

soToa factors that have not been considered previously and to raise questions 
for further study. 

Before * roceeding to the discussion of influences on children's sense of 
V story, we will overview past work to provide the historical context for the 
\ issues we wish to discuss. Two types of past researfch will be pverviewed — 

experimental studies of story forms in children and studies of oral storytelling. 

Experimental Study of Story Forms in Children ^ 

\ Experimental work on stories has focused mainly on two areas: 1) the 
ability of children to remember and reproduce a story sequence correctly, ^and 
2) children's recognition of story structures as shown in their ability to 
evaluate good and poor story forms (Applebee , 1976). In both types of studies, 
children are presented with well-formed stories and with those that violi(te this 

structure. A well-formed story is defined in thcae-studiesras^one-taiat-has-a — 

canonical form; that is one in which the structure and syntactic ''realization 
contain a beginning, an initiating sequence, a sense of consequential actions and 
a conclusion. The purpose of these studies is to determine the underlying models 
of story held by children; therefore, the researchers violate the story structures^ 



In specific ways to explore. how this disruption affects recall and/or compre- 
henslon. 

The studies in area 1 focus on the effect of such violations on children's 
ability to reproduce and remember stories. Findings from work on story recall 
tasks (Handler & Knlght,_ 1979)* and on story-sequencing tasks (McClure, Mason & 
Barratz, 1978) show that the ability to recall a story accurately varies accord- - 
ing to" the structure of the story. Differences In performance are due to the 
degree to which a story follows the normal (canonical) form; that Is, when 
violations in structure and syntactic realization occur, recall and comprehension 
are disrupted. 

I For example. In exploring developmental differences In story comprehension, 
McClure, Mason, and Barratz (1978) found that from grade three to six to nine, 
there was a difference In children's abilities to order stories (story cards) 
which varied with the degree, to which the story departed from the normal (can- 
onical) form. At grade 3, only the normal form was recognized. Any stylistic 
realizations of different stories were reordered so as to follow the normal form. 
The children were found to provide a beginning and a cohesion, even when these were 
at odds with the verb tense and pronominal cohesion of the sentences of the task. 
The reordering phenomenon , is taken as an indication of the cognitive model of 
stories children hold, 

The^iaska^i^j^^ed..^^^^ studies tend to be highly constrained tasks for 

children. The tasks have an a i>rlorl underlying jmode or story logic against 
which children's performance is judged. Work in >rea 2, children's recogni- 
tion of story structures as. shown in their abllity-to evaluate good and poor 
stories (Applebee, 1976), also uses a constrained task. However, the underlying 
mode or story logic in this task is less elaborate than that proposed by/ the ' 
research based on story grammar, -^ This work also aup.ports the finding that child- 
ren need to have certain structural components in stories in order for them to 
see the story as adequate, Applebee C1976) found that children's ability to 
recognize story structures and to" evaluate ' them when presented with completed 

stories that were read to them depended on/the presence (or absence) of "proper" 

. •. ■ ' ■• ' / • . ^ • . 

-Introductory and concluding sequences, / . ; 

Thfe work in these two areas suggests that children have cognitive models for 

what a stoxry structure should include and that under certain* conditions these 

inodels are consistent with the narmal or canonical story form. Experimental work, 

however, is only one form of res^arch^oncern¥d \^ 

story. , " ^ ' 



Research on oral storytelling is also concerned. with the structure of 
atory narratives. Hovever, what constitutes "story" differs in this research, 
as does the way in which story knowledge is elicited. In experimental work, 
children do not have to make any active storytelling contributions; that is, 
their task is to evaluate, reproduce, recall or sequence stories presented to 
them. Experimental work, therefot'e, assesses children's comprehension 9 not 
children's spontaneous ability to produce or. contribute to narratives. In oral 
storytelling, children are active producers or contributors to narratives. In 
the next section, we will explore past work on oral storytelling. This work, 
while concerned with structure of freely elicited narratives by children and 
teenagers. 

Study of Oral Storytelling in Children 

Much of the research on oral storytelling is a development of earlier re- 
-search of Labov and Waletsky (1970) with teenagers. These researchers and 
researchers such as Keman & Keman (1977) are concerned with the spoken story . 
In working with children's freely elicited narrative anecdotes, Labov & Waletsky 
(1970) suggested' that the spoken story has the following structures — an abstract, 
an introductoiry sequence, a complicating action, evolution and resolution or coda. 
Each segment, if present, must come in this order for an adequate story to be 
_ told-and- must-be represented by at least one clause in the three core segments. 

A modification of this model for the spoken anecdote war " josed by 
Polanyi (1977, 1978). She suggested that the spoken story - consists in its 
essential as an Introduction sequence, a series of action statements, building to 
a point, and a conclusion^ Put as* a visual metaphor, the spoken story is a wave 
Qodel with a crescendoing sequence of actions that build to a point or crest then 
subside into a concluding coda which can also a^X as an evaluation.. The key, 
however, is that all spoken s to ties must hv^ o a point. 

Keman & Keman (1977) have explored a ^j. similar to one derived by Labov. 
They collected mrratives from children from seven to thirteen years of age and 
found a similar ordering of forms and structures. Their work also substantiates 
Polanyi 's smggestion that stories build to a point. 

More recently, work by Michaels & Cook-Gumperz !(1978) al&o shows* that spoken 
stories tise tT* ^. point. These researchers explored children's story atiecdotes 
told in classr^zjoms during newstime (also called' shav-ing ti?ne) . They found that 
children devrloj^nientally acquire the ability to co/iStruct an oral story that 
rises to a single^, and sometimes elaborated point* 
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Sumaarv of Children's Storytelling and Narrative Abilities 

The stixdles reviewed above represent work on the structure of children's 
storytelling and narrative abilities from two different perspectives . / The 
review suggests that we can divide the general term narrative or storytelling 
ability into two components: the passive or comprehension ability and the 
active or performance ability. The passive or comprehension ability includes 
recognition of story structures and the ordering or sequencing of stories when 
provided with existing verbal story material (characters, plots oj sequences) 
on story cards. j _ " / 

This focus has been a dominant influence in the research on! narratives. 
' Such work does not recognize that for children an essential part of the story- 
telling process is the interactive relitlonshlp between teller and audience; 
that is, that storytelling is ^ actlye or performance ablli^ty in 

compreKenslon or, recall ability. As /a performance ability, children create a. story 
for a person or groiip of persons as audience with a minimum of verbal stimuli. . 
This work, therefore, provides information about only one type of narrative abil- 
ity in a very constrained manner, j > 

The oral storytelling traditlcin does not suffer from the same constraints. 
While past work has focused on the! structure of adequate spoken stories, the 
researchers working in this area recognize the interactive nature of story- 
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telling anT Mr f^^^ 

understanding the acquisition afld development of narrative ability and sense 
of story by children. In the remainder of this paper, we will e:q>lore narrative 
acquisition and development as an lyteractlve .process., To do this, we will ex- 
plore research on influences on narrative acquisition and development and present 
add^di^usa data that illtistrat as this view. 

Toward an In teractive Model of NarratlVe K nowledge in Children 

Vi^Kr^t woi'k in storytelling suggests that for children-an essential part 
.^f %TSf re telling pr^':e3S must be an interactive rfelationship between the 
UU'.? ^ tha aodietxe (Michaels &,CooknGumperz , (1978) Watson-Gegeo & Boggs, 
(19«'; l'>77)» This re3^ti6nship is also true of instances of reading stories 
to chiidren (Gireeix, 1977; Green & Barker, ^n press)/, and of teaching reading 
to children (Caaden, 197 ; McDermott, 197 \; Bloome, 1981). 

For example, anthropological work on story reading in a folk genre, parti- 
cularly that by Watson-Grego & Boggs (1975; \^977) has shown the important part 
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that\audience reaction plays in helping to structure the story • Similarly, 
recent iresearch on children's classroom performances has lown how essential 
the teacher's contribution can be in helping a child structure a story event 
(Michaels & Cook-Gumperz, 1978) and how the way in which tha teacher structures 
interactions between teacher and children can affect students' story recall 
and retelling performance (Green, 1977; Green & Barker, in press). 

Work on narratives from an interactive perspective is related to the grow- 
ing research field of teaching-learning as a communicative process.* This work 
has shown that interaction between teacher and children is an essential part 
of the learning process; that children learn to extract instructional and social 
demands and expectations for behavior from the on-going interactions in class- 
rooms; and that factors such as communicative competence, cultural background, 
experiential background, and ability to^ "read" contexttialization cues influence 
Children's participation and performance in classroom activities. 

Such research when combined with the work on oral storytelling suggests^ 
that when we explore both children's understanding of concept of stoty, as well 
as their productions of stories, we need to consider th^ multiple sources of 
influence on children's acquisition of a "sense of story". Such influences might 
be more various than the influences of other well-told stories as suggested; 
that is, well-formed stories told to children and read by children are but one 
— source of information about narratives^ and one"^ype"of-^^ 

[ from participating in on-going interactions which include' instances of spoken 
stoties and from participating in construction of narratives as part of onrgoing 

—events in the environment. 

The interactive model differs from those presented previously in several 
ways. First, children are not assumed to move linearly froifi an oral model whose 
' form matches the literate or adult form directly to the adult or more literate 
written model. Rather, the process is seen as more complex with a variety of paths 
possible to reach the goal of a literate model. Second, no one model is assumed 
to exist for all narratives on an a priori basis. Rather, the narrative perform- 
ances of children must be explored for patterns indicative of the childis own 
model of narratives. Third, the process of acquisitio^i of 'narrative ability is 
not viewed as similar and' assured for ^all children. 

These differences suggest that the question of how children acquire 
and develop narrative ability is still open to question. Specifically, questions 
about what contributes to children's development of their own "model of narratives" 

*For representative work in this area see Cazden, John & Hymes, 1972; Cook-Gumperz 
& Corsaro, 1976; Dowling, 1977; Green, 1977; 1979; Green & Wallat, 1981; Mehan, 
1976; 1979; Wilkinson, 1981. 



are still to be explored, as are questions about the actual sources of Influences 
on narrative acquisition and development. We would now like to consider these 
questions. Foctis for the discussion will be the identification of potential 
sources of influence. 

Some Potential Sources of Influence on Narrative Acquisition 

In exploring the forms of storytelling, we have. noticed different potential 
sources of influence on children's narratives. This investigation leads us to 
think that there is not just one "narrative function" but that narratives are 
seen by children to be fulfilling several communicative tasks. 

Paralinguistic Influences | 

I 

Initially, our assumption la that "telling a story', that is engaging in 
story performances, differed from the accomplishment of a written story. In 
the course of our investigation, we found that the task was even more complex. 
We found that oral narratives are not directly transcribable to written form. 

This finding parallels work by J. Goody (1979). Goody suggests that one 
adult assumption about the structure or schema of a narrative rests primarily on 
the notion of a written story or the transcription of folk tales. He points out 
that "oral literature cannot be reduced to written without a/loss". For example, 
in a study of Pomo Indian narrative, McClendon found that thla use of direct 
quotations in correct voice character ^is an essential part of the storytelling 
and any synopsis or written version would lose this character of the actixal per- 
formance. Based on this, she suggests that the model of narrative needs to 
Include a notion of speaking or storytelling. 

A similar point was made by Watson-Gcgeo & Boggs (1975; 1977) in their 
studies of children's acquisition and use of a specific Hawaiian folk narra- 
tive form, "talk story". They showed that in this genre, the story structure 
necessarily Includes the interaction between the storyteller and the audience. 
The storyteller begins a theme but constructs the story around the contribution 
of others . The audience participates while the teller remains thematlcally in 
control of the direction the story takes. 

These studies suggest the existence of a folk narrative model that closes 
the gap between spoken stories and formal narratives by producing a structure 
which interactively Incorporates facets of story organization that are developed 
or Introduced byspeclflc semantic-syntactic devices in written stories (Polanyl, 
1977). 
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This model suggests that parallngulstlc dimensions of interaction need 
to be incorporated in a model of acquisition and development of narratives, as 
do dimensions of oral storytelling organization. These influences are important 
vhen we consider influences on young children's acquisition of sense of story or 
narrative form. In Western culture, however, there are additional influences 
derived from the extensive exposure children have to written-literate sources as 
well as to spoken oral experiences. ^ 

Written-Literate Influences 

Ve expect very young children in the process of acquisition of sto^ form 
must learn the arts of oral storytelling. With the amount of experience young 
children have with literate material in addition to and in conjunction with 
spoken material, they may also develop concepts of narrative which contain a 
combination of elements. This notion will now ^e explored. 

In a recent storytelling experience, a three-year old was asked by a re- 
searcher if he could tell a story. He replied, "Like tell a book?" She agreed 
that he could tell a story he knew from a book, so he told the following story. 

Alright/I think the truck book I have/new truck book/ 

(loud, declamatory voice) 
- Uh The dump truck has miles of . . .of . . .of , . .rocks/ 

(voice trailing off) 

Wheels/even on fields are. . .are. . .like that/like that... 
like soft... like that 

(voice rushing) 

And then/in front it ride upstairs bf the... of the.. .double 

bus , ' ' , 

(sing-song voice) 

and downstairs/fountain/ride downstairs and upstairs of the 
double-decker bus/It's fun to.. .to.. .to look at trucks/The 
end/ 

L At first sight this "story" lacks the necessary structure or cohesion to 
make it a proper story. On analysis, the story does include the three essential 
elements of a "proper" story, a beginning, a piece of actions, and an end • 
However, the beginning is only marked prosodically by loudness and pitch. In 
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this style of verbal attack, the actions seem disjointed, and the end Is both 
announced and seems to have a summing up which Is prosodlcally marked by a . 
special Interaction, "It's fun to look at trucks" (said In a sing-song voice) . 
The biggest problem with this story Is the disjointed nature of this action 
sequence, which Is not a sequential or consequential unfolding of any action. 

However, when we went back to the child's original query — "Like tell a 
book?" and then looked at the first part of his "story", we saw that the child 
was using a literate (book) frame.- When we considered the types of books avail- 
able for children of this age, we found that there Is a per tlcular genre of 
children's book that conforms to this "mode of narrative" which Is represented 
by the Illustrated books by Richard Scarry. In these books, the elements of the 
story are not potentially consequential; there Is a V:heme In the written text 
but the picture can be used to tell independent stories which need not be part 
of the main text. Perhaps, what this child may "see" or rather have a mental 
image of the book as a frame for story, he does not have a complete sense of 
audience and how to communicate his "image" of story. 

The problem with this type of narrative is that the child has not made 
the image overt. Indeed, "telling a book" rather than telling a story per se 
may occur if young children see books of all kinds as synonomous with stories. 
If we had been able to determine the "stn^ the chlLl's truck book, we 

would not need to be so tentative. 

This analysis suggests that young children may have a model of story that 
includes what a book is and how it is organized. In such a ;wDdel, young children^ 
might see pictorial aspects of books as piart of the story and use this notion as 
a frame when "telling a book". This notion will be discussed further in relation- 
ship to children's early written work. 

This work suggests that future research must consider the frames young child- 
ren bring to the task and the types of experiences with oral and literate mater- 
ial they have had, if we are to understand and interpret children's sense of 
story in the early years. This example indicates that the way in which pictorial 
and verbal elements combine in the story suggests that there is a special influence 
of the form of books on the presentation of stories by young children; that is, 
young children nay combine both elements to produce meaning when they "tell a 
book". 

While the influence of graphic form has become a part of research and analy- 
sis of instructional material (DeFord, 1980), it has also been found to have a 
special meaning in children's early written work (Cook-Gumperz, 1975; Ervln-Trlpp, 
1977; Deford, 1980). Consider the following example: 




In Figure I , for example, the whole niessage Is coniainci 

in-b'oth ihc piciurc nnd the worJs. includiiis ilic size of the I'ypusrapliy. 

(Cook-Gumperz 1975, P- 62) 
In this example, the size of the lettering and its placement on the page, 
as well as the dlectlc referencing In relation to the following drawing, pro- 
vide both a syntax and a graphic form at one and the same time. Together these 
elements produce a single message. Icon. ' 

In a recent study of children's discourse, Ervln-Trlpp (1977) reports 
similar findings. She suggests that children's early written work can show 
such an Interrelationship of graphic and syntactic forms Included In a single 
aenantlc message. The graphic-syntactic Interrelationship can be seen In the 
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Ervln-Tripp suggests that: 

The content Is a dialectic: an assertion of an opinion and its contrary, 
and finally, an eaqplanation of the paradox or a synthesis in which hoth 
are true. The synthesis is heard as a second voice, which Is visually 
set off at the side like another person conversing. Poets report that 
emblem poems are popular with children. These are poems visually emu- 
lating the theme. While this child knew no emblem poems, she Invented 
_an emblem of dialogue. . .The child continued to create these poems until 
the semantic .cructure deteriorated. 

What do these emblematic written forms and the "tell a book" form have to 
tell us about children's conception of storytelling? As we have suggested, ' the 
canonical adult forms of narrative structures, both oral and written, are baaed 
Cto a large extent) on written or literate form of stories. In contrast, child- 
ren's oral performance of stories often seem closer In many stylistic functions 
to the "folk" or "oral" model where performance details add to or change mean- 
ings of. utterances than they do to a formal, literate nwdel. 

As suggested In the examples above, performance details are not the only 
mediating factor; children's concepts about books and their structure may be 
part of the meaning of young children's stories. If this Is true, then more 
is Involved In the acquisition and development of narrative than simply learn- 
ing to transcribe oral language Into written form. What may exist Is an emble- 
matic phase; that is, one In which the knowledge of written or book format In- 
fluence the oral production of story narratives. Therefore, If as we suggest, 
children developmentally mwe through a phase which we will call the emblematic 
phase of developing their own notions of story, then children's acquisition of 
narrative may not be a direct process of acquiring, the adult canonical form 
(as espoused, for example,. In story grammars). It may be a more complicated 
process where children generate for themselves different genre of narratives 
from the various influences of >both forms of speaking and forms of written- 

graphic expression'. " 

What we are suggesting, therefore. Is that the spoken story is not a ver- 
sion of the written, nor a revision, but that children do see the elements of 
expression available to them — e.g., graphic forms, pictorial elements, char- 
acter -plot elements, syntactic style, and Idiomatic expressions, as being 
suitable for contributions to stories. The weight given to these elements 
in the process of acquisition will depend on the discourse tradition and 
experiences of children within their own familial/ comamnity context. It Is 
these different uses and perceptions of story that we propose to examine In / 
future escperJmental work. This work would involve asking children to give a 
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performance; that ia, to create stories encouraged by different kinds of stimuli 
and support. In addition, we plan to explore statisically the relationship of 
narrative skill/ability to other forms of verbal and connnunlcative ability in 
order to give some answers to the questions of the sources, of influence on 
children's narrative ability, ability in school and the relationship of this 
ability to children's future progress in school defined literacy tasks. 

Analysis of Concept of Story: An alternative Approach 

Before concluding this argument, we would like to explore one last example 
of a story told by a kindergarten child. This example provides evidence of the 
complexity of children's concepts of narrative form and the influence of the 
emblematic phase. This example was first analyzed using Applebee's (1976) cate- 
gorization scheme. Applebee distinguishes between a "true narrative" which has a 
verbally explicit connective thread or coherence and other less adequate forms 
~ a chaining level. He, suggests that the simplest level of organization is the 
sequence or chain. In this form of organization/ there is a main character, but 
the events appear to have very little connection with each other. Sean's story 
is an example which may be viewed as using Applebee's sequence level of organ- 
ization. 

, Sean's Story ' 

1 once I went to the zoo 

2 I saw the elephants^ 

3 and I rode streetcars 

4 and I rode a horsie 

5 then I went to my grandmother's house 

6 and I went home - - — 

7 then I have a ABC book | 

8 and I looked a- the tigers and the lions \ 

9 and I looked at a snake 

10 then I went home again 

11 , and I had an ABCDEFG all the way up to Z calendar 

12 then I looked at the rain I 

13 then four monsters and 1 runned 

14 I went back home 

15 then I went to D'Ante^s house 

16 five monsters looked at D'Ante too 

17 and I had smoke to scare the monsters 

18 and D'Ante went back to his house 

19 and I watched TV . ^ 

20 I saw Sesame Street: ^ 
21 . then I saw Batman too . ^ 

22 I had a ABCDEFGHIJlCLMNOPQRSTUVWXyZ all that poster 

23 then I had to throw bad guys 

24 and then I worked at my Batnian pu^sisle 
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25 then 1 vent to bed 

26 then 1 got up 

27 then 1 had to go somewhere 

28 I vent to Bugs Bunny Follies 

29 the end V 

Within this story, there are groups of related events, but the story as a whole 
seems to have the characteristic of a list of factual and fantastic events; on 
the surface level, little cohesion Is apparent between the events. 

The question that must be raised In light of our previous discussion Is, does 
this reflect the child's model of narrative or are these Influences outside of the 
formal narrative model that need to be considered — e.g., the frame for story 
the child has, what story means to a child. The Applebee categorization assumes 
that the main purpose of "narrative is a sequential presentation of events such that 
the connection between one or more of the , events 'is evident within the story. 
Such a model of narrative is fundamental to most work with narratives (e.g., atory 
grammars) as Indicated previously. This work is based on the assumption that all 
stories have a basically linearly progressive character which leads from a de- 
fined beginning through some purposeful actions to a conclusion. 

However, after considering the varied nature of the narrative task in view 
of the differential influences on storytelling, and how, in fact, children may be 
developing their own perceptions and notions of genre of story telling, we de- 
cided to re-examine this narrative contribution by Sean. We felt that this story 
was more complex than Applebee 's categorization suggested. 

Previously we suggested that a young child ml3ht equate telling a story 
with telling a book, that children's early story efforts often have an emble- 
matic character to them, and that children's past experience both oral-spoken 
and wrltten-llterate provide a frame for a story tellijig task. Using these 
arguments as guides, we would like to propose a different interpretation of 
Sean's story, one that suggests that Sean is working with a model derived frdm 
both spoken and written experiences and one that is more sophisticated than the 
Applebee categorization suggests. 

We do not want to suggest that Sean is telling- a specific book, although 
he may be, but tha^ he has abstracted a model of story that includes a notion 
of this genre of book and that the model he is using in this instance reflects 
aspects of both written and oral stories. In essence, we are suggesting that 
Sean is using an emblematic model as a frame for this story. 

To make this argument, we must first assume that Sean has had exposure 
to one of Scariry's books or books of similar organization and that from such 



exposure and exposure to oral storytelling, Sean has developed a loodel of story 
or narratives that contains elements of both of these narratlvesforms. With 
these aasiusptlons specified, we can nov proceed with a discussion of our analysis. 

When we looked at the seemingly loosely-linked set of events In Sean's story 
ve found that there was a definite beginning, "Once I went to the zoo" and a 
definite conclusion, "the end". What occurs between this Introduction and con- 
clusion appears to be a loosely-tled series of actions, ^perhaps based on per- 
sonal experience. However, closer Inspection Indicated recurrent patterns, an ' 
AfiC line and a "went home" line. When we segmented the story according to the 
'S#cnt home" line, we found that the story began to segment Into a series of stanzas. 
Tine stanza segmentations Is presented In Table 1. C^ee Table 1) 

The stanza format Is not solely arbitrary. If we assume that Sean had ex<- 
posure to Scarry-type boolcs, then the stanza format Is applicable. Many of 
Scarry's books are organized In stanza format ; that Is one or more pages have a 
theme C^.g., zoo, alphabet, foods), a series of pictures spaced at various points 
on the page, stanzas that are both pictures spaced at various points on the page, 
stanzas that are both loosely tied to the pictures, and sometimes a character 
that engages In actions with others across the page. In addition, some pages, 
with common themes face each other. The themes cover a limited number of pages • 
and not the entire book; therefore, a book can be said to be composed of a series 
of sub-themes, some related so as to form chapters and some only loosely related. 
One other characteristic needs mentioning; on a page with a series of stanzas, 
one or more stanzas may begin with "then" (Scarry, 1967; 1967). The Scarry 
books are not the only ones with this format, however; classic nursery rhymes 
also use a stanza format. Therefore, there appears to be an Interface between 
two genre of children's literature forms and a stanza oriented analysis. , 

The segmented story was explored for recurrent patterns In theme and struc- 
ture, as Indicated In Table 1. Once this Information was obtained, we then 
searched for Indications of possible Influences on Sean's performance. We 
found that these Influences could be loca^^nes, one directly stated In the 
text, or more distal ones (Fenstemacher , 1980), ones part of the broader context ^ 
for this story Ce.g., past experiences, concepts of stories, books, what you do 
during the day, etc.) • This latter group must be Inferred from the data Included 
In the story or from the actual performance. In this Instance, we depended 
mainly on the text. Past research also provides a basis for the analysis. In 
this Instance, we depended mainly on the text. Past research also provides a 
basis for the analysis. 'In this Instance, the Idea that children sometimes 
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equate telling a story with "telling a book" was considered. Which of the in- 
fluences or combinations of Influences actually were used by the child or 
existed as part of the child's frame and concept of story cannot be specified. 
What we have done is listed some of the potential sources of influence, those 
that were triggered by either the structural aspect of the text or the thematic 
factors. 

As we suggested, Sean's story is more complex than the Applebee categori- 
zation would first suggest. When we explored the stanza structure for the func- 
Won of each line of the stanz^^ we found that five of the seven stanzas con- 
tained an introduction, a sequence of actions and a conclusion. Therefore, there 
iS internal structure within five of the seven stanzas. On a global level, the 
st\)ry also has cohesion. It has an opening sequence, "once I went to the zoo", 
leries of events around a main character Cwith a second character introduced 
part way through); and a closing event, "Then I got up... I went to Bugs Bunny 
Follies". The story structure, therefore is a repeated set of stanza: happening 
to two characters — a true picaresque, if not a true narrative in the literal 
sense of the term. CFor an example of an adult picaresque see Don Quixote) 

*^e structure is only one factor contributing^ to the coTiq)lexity of Sean's 
story .\ A closer analysis of the themes showed the existence of major and minor 
themes) these themes contribute to the cohesion of the events in ihe story. The 
recurrent themes are presented in Table 1. A major theme is defined as one that 
occurs in more than two stanzas. Using /this definition, we found four major themes. 
Two relate to introductory actions, "go somewhere" and "Alphabet"; one relates 
to the action sequence of the stanza structure, "look at" and one to the con^ 
eluding aspect of stanzas, "go home". The minor themes relate to objects of the 
"look at" ^actions — monsters. Batman alnd going to sleep/getting up. The two 
types of themcw demonstrate; the cohesipn and how cohesion is built within and 
across the stanzas. The existence or recurrence of major themes suggests that 
this story , is not a simple chaining. 

If we explore how these themes might be placed in a textbook, we see that 

, ' ,1 ■ ■ / 

oosne of the stanzas seem to stand alone, Stanza I: "Once I went to the zoo . ^ 

This stanza might form a single page cjf a book. The next stanza is linked to j _ 
.the first by the frame, "then", CSinclatr and Coulthard, 1975) and also intro- 
duces the book form, ABG book. This can also stand alone. Stanza III, expands 
t^e ABC theme to be "ABCDEFG all the way up to Z" calendar. This stanza and 
the next appear to be linked by both the frame, "then", and the minor theme 
"monsters". An Interesting thing happens in the fourth stanza; the main 
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character goes to D 'Ante's house, but somewhere in the middle of this paragraph 
there la a shift in ^re the characters are that is not specified as indicated 
by the fact that D'Ante and not the main character returns home. The next / 
stanza Cf) extends what the main character did when D'Ante left. These stanzas / 
could be seen as. fomjing, perhaps, two facing- p^ges, as can the last two stanzas/. 
The sixth stanza also uses an expanded ABC theme, ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUWXE all 
that poster. In this set of stanzas, a minor theme is going to bed and gettitfe 

up. ■ ) ' 

This analysis suggests that books, personal experience, objects that use 
alphabet as a theme, imagination (fantasy), and factors such as television 
are all potential" sources of influence. Thier existence in this type of narrative 
also suggests that they are part of children's concept of what a story can be 
about. Syntactic factors such as the use of "then" frames to introduce and 
conclude segments of stories suggest a more advanced knowledge of text 
structure than story grammars would suggest. Finally the use of a series of 
Stanzas or linked completed events suggest that children's concept of story ^ 
includes a visual component of what a story might look like in the book. 

Conclusion > 
We have presented some initial findings that suggest that past conceptuali- 
zations of the study of narrative acquisition and development have been too 
constrained; that is, the Information th^y provide gives us Information about 
only one type of narrative, well-formed stories, and that this, approach ioay ■ 
underestimate the actual knowledge of children. We also suggested that children 
may go through an emblematic phase of narrative development.. In this phase, • 
children have models of narrative that include aspects of both spoken-oral 
and written-literate models. Acquisition, then, does not move linearly from 
oral to wrltten-literatc rather, the process is more complex. 

Our analysis suggests that we must consider not only the transcribed or 
written story,, but also the performance aspects of narrative construction and 
the concepts children have about story, e.g., telling a book. Therefore, 
in view of these discoveries about the varied nature 'of children's images and 
uses of narrative form, ^ as well as the influence of written materials, we mist, 
in future research, explore children's own perceptions of barrative in a aore 
open way, a way that .begins with the view of the child as constructor of reality. 
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REPO RT ON THE NARRATIVE DISCOURST- ST^TDY 
Jenny Cook-Gumperz and Lyn Worsley 

The work presented In this report grew out of the observations In two 

other studies 1) the study of oral narratives reported In *ilchaels and 
Cook GuisperSj Michaels a & b, Cook-GuD^jerz and Green 2) the work on the re- 
iatlonship between spoken language ability and reading performance reported 
on In Simons and Murphy • Our central concern was to explore the possibility that 
there ta^a relationship between the ability to recognize and produce a well- 
formed story and the development of reading £{kllls« 

Our general prediction was that what we shall call oral narrative ability 
tthat is thn telling of a story) would be somewhat differentially distributed 
through the population of children than the ability to read, as measured by 
reading and metalinguistic tests ^ However, our seccrnd prediction was that the 
differential ability to produce a ^'standard story structure", with such linguistic 
phenomenon as intcisententlal cohesive devices and formulaic elements of story 
structuring would highly related across time with children's continued or 
iiaprovtid residing success. 

The reasoning behind these two predictions^ that might appear at first glance 
as contradictory, wad? that the ability to produce oral narrative is strongly in- 
fluenced by home and other out-of -school cultural experience; To be a good 
story teller is for some people a highly valued skill, and styles of story- 
telling /are culturally variant. The ability to tell and to recognize a 
standard story form with a beginning 5 a middle with an elaboration of action 
and a marked ending may be different from some children's style. However, this 
story-form is experienced in school both orally and in its simplest form in 
written texts. If such a fom can be recognized in reading texts ^theh the 
reader has a context-framing device for passaj^e reading and ccmprehenslon 
whi^ih reduces the linguistic uncertainty offered by the text. If the story line 
and its thematic development are recognizable to the reader then the reader is 
more likely to be able to reduce the discourse semantic choice points arid to 
predict the next possible element in the story. 

in order to explore these hypothesis we developed soine narrative tasks 
which we expected would elicit a range of oral narrative responses from the Irst 
girade children. We presented them with a relaxed, experimental setting with narra 
tive picture carda and a single picture and asked them to tell a story to the 
r(»S5:archer. The following examples of the two story forms show the different 
tuirratlve abilities that were demonstrated in this task using the two different 
pictorial stimuli. ' 
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Description and Dlscusator ,a Two Tasks * = 

The first task, placing the five pictures In order and then telling the 
story they Indicated, did not require that the child keep in ioilnd the story 
line Cplot) nor the characters of his/her narrative since the pictures themselves 
provided those elements. In fact, frequently the children did not bother to 
describe the main character at all, beginning their narratives simply: "he 
was walking..." Although all the children were asked to "put these pictures 
in the right order to tell a story", their interpretations, or at least their 
responses varied widely. Some children offered only very unadorned descriptions 
of the set of pictures. )t ^±3 an example of such a story: "first he was walking 
and then he ran to the tree and climbed on it and sit down. The he went up to 
the tree." Closer to a true narrative is the story which provides underlying 
motivation for the set of events depicted: : "first boy wanted apple, and 
the..." This story , however, continues with a plain description of the pictures. 
Sometimes the children provide links between actions in the story thus adding 
an element of consequentiality . Story ' v has such links, and also includes 
descriptive details such ass "the dog's black and there's green grass" but . 
these details are listed rather than incorporated into the story line. 

A few of the children told a true narrative complete with formulaic opening, . 

introauction of character, and motivational details: 

"once there was this boy and he was walking along the sidewalk 
and he saw this tree but there was a Wiv^ll around it^ and so 
started running and he climbed up and ther? started to nin to 
the wall and he climbed over the wall and then he was and 
then he started sitting down. He sat down on the wall for 
a little vhlle and the dog came. And a dog came and triad: 
to climb up the wall and then he started .to eat an apple." 

Since it was possible to order the <»et of pictures in various ways, the 
same plot and characters were not always provided. Story introcluces a twin 
brother and has a rather incomprehensible plot because the child who told this 
story placed the cards in sequence without regard to content. He then attempted to 
construct a story^ that would fit the order of pictures, rather that? Drder the pic- 
tures by considering what sequences made the most sense. 

L: Okay. 

D6; I guesa t^ftSP nrp m-frpd uo. 

L: lx> you want ^o change them around? o 
1)6; I'll change this one... right here, and this one right here. 
L: Okay, now tell it to me. 
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D6: T*8ee. He was rxinnlng to get that apple cause it was flttln to 
fall. So he got it Instead, got'-'^got another one Instead cause 
that-r!cause_ he p— he push^ th- 
he sit down then the dog start lookln up then he w — walked and 
then he climbed over the fence and get lt« And another w — and 
th — and another boy came, his twin brothet came then he — then 
hla twin brother was gonna get him a apple. 

L: Mhm. Okay. So that's — iim two five four one three • Great. 

The second task consisted of telling a story based on one^picture, that 

of the African woman (Included in the appendix) . Aga^n, the responses of the 

children ranged from a simple d esc ription to a fully developed narrative. 

Story B3 contains no formulaic opening nor any information that is not visible 

in the picture. Even after the interviewer probes: "Is there anything else?" 

the child adds only one more bit of simple description. 

B3: Hmm that's a hard^ one. 

L: It is a hard one. 

B3: Is (name ) do it tol 

L: Mhm. 

''BSt Hmm. Let me see. Lad;''s walking and he has somes — in her basket 
and she's balance it vr; br.r 'at 1. 

L: Is there anything e'lii^^^^ 

B3: Um, I don't know. J:bct'^* wa: -vlng by \che water. 

L: Anything else? 

B3: No. \ / 

L: ^^!^^v. Thank you, 

Stor^ contains neither formilaic opening nor any information about the 

main chat Hct^.r, i^^trodiicing her only as she > Again, th6 atory begins as a simple 

descrlptici:^: **ehe was carrying..." but then the story teller lets his imagination 

run free iia ha ii-5ts, in a. kind of litany, the contents of the basket: "...apples, 

plums, grapes, cabbage, greens.. and constructs a reason for the action shown 

In the picture: ";..so she could -bring them to her mother sc her mother cook all 

kind of things for htxr £or dinner". However, this stor: is more a reason for 

the action than a well- •^'^^•^ Aded narrative 'which presupposes a reason for the 

action. 

Story B6, in contrast, begins with a for:iulaic phrase followed by e descrip- 
tion of the mair. character and the setting. The story teller provides few con- 
crete details but makes' evaluative statements Instead: "she was really poor" , 
"they had a really tough life". So, although the story is very sparse, several 
of the basic narrative elenients are given. 

Some children had considerable difficulty producing a^ story from this 
stimulus. With the interviewer's encouragement, however, they could increase 



the length of their stories. Several of thes^ children would continue adding 
details until they found a closure for their stories. Al "...then later on 
that night she goes to bed". Probes from the interviewer, though contentlesa: 
"la there-any thing else?'' seemed to provide a frame on which the child ^ could 
hang her/his story, lu a recent study of classroom stories Dowley MacNanee 
C1979) found, a similar phenomenon and has suggested that the collaborative work 
of^ teacher to produce a story is an essential developmental part of 

learning strategies. Without any input from the intervie^^er, two children in 
the study told fully-developed, narratives, complete with formulaic opening, 
introduction of character, several elements of action, a problem and its 
resolution and evaluative statements. Story B5 is an example of such a story: 

L: Okay. Now, another thing I'd like you to do is I'd like you to 

make up a story about this person. \ • 

B5: Mhm. Mim, I wonder where-this place is... \^ 

L: That was an envelope sent to a friend of mine. And the person \ 
who sent it though^ that it was a nice picture so thay put it 
- on the other side^. But I just wondered if you could make up a < 

story atout that picture. \ 

B5: Once there was a boy named Jlid5o, and he lived in..^I dan't know... \ 
where he lived. And he... and he used to carry things on his head 
back to his house^ And, sc one day he vas walking along the road, 
fixing to go to the store and he saw this basket. So he took the 
basket and walked and walked and walked, until he got tired. And 
so he sat down anr^ forgot all abou-: ...forgot all about goin to the 
store, and so he got back up, ran to the store, but it was too 

late, the store Iv^d closed. So when he got back home, his mother was 
angry and so he hr^^' to go to bed without no dinner. 

This task was perhaps the mc3t difficult since the children were provided with 
a character but no sequence of action. They wera asked to build-a story with 
its complicating action ^^round a specific character who, perhaps , resembled 
no one they had met before in stories ej-ther heard or read. 

Our analysis focused on the use oX iitory schema in the story telling 
performances, whether the story schema was fully developed and presented 
adequately sequenced with, possible ni^rratlve/descripi;lya embellishments. 
We coded both stories according to the adequacy and quality of the stories 
I told, and then assigned each, st^ory a numerical evaluation »g epo r L Cor Tiotfcfcpg 
i schemzr). Our statistical analysis waa in two stages; firstly, we correlated tht 
story-narrativ^ variables for the Irst grade children's performances on standard- 
ized reading (tests, metalinguistic tests and on other discourse tasks. Secondly, 
we selected nine composite discourse and reading/metalinguistic variables in- 
cluding three variables develbped from story narrative task$ in which we 
performed a cluster analysis by cases. The resulting clusters of children, 

• i c 

could then hd compared both with the reading group "clusters" formed 

by the teacher on the basis of the perception of classroom performance, and with 

the cluster*^ performances on other discourse/reading tasks. 



TABLE I 



Correlation with School Reading and Meta lin guistic Tests 
Word Recognition 

I £1 Blends List 

P.N. I .15 .30 .41 .24 

P.N. II .38 .27 ' .42 .64 

P.N. .02 .18 .31 -.09 



Correlations with School Tests Relating to Discourse 
Passage Vocabulary Sentence 

P.N. I .48 .42 .38 

P.N. II .51 .41 .40 

F.N. .40 .27 .34 



Correlations with Other Discourse Variables 

Exophorlc Index Connections Conmunl cations Task 

Accuracy 

P.N. I -.27 .15 ' .23 

\ P.N. II -.49 . . .14 .48 

F.N. -.26 . .49 -.08 ' 



P.N. I - Picture Narrative Schema 
P.N. II - JPlcture Narrative Schema II 
F.N.- Free Narrative Schema (Africa story) 
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The results of the correlation analysis Csee table 1\ ) show us that the 
story narrative scores have a close relationship with other discourse tasks and 
yet are differentiated in the narrative skills that they represent. The free 
narrative which does not provide either element of plot or character has its 
strongest correlations with discourse variables which relate to -the construction 
and processing of longer strings of text. The picture story tasks relate more 
strongly to sentence word and phonetic tasks which stress accuracy of perception 
and precision of expression. It is interesting that the highest correlations are 
with the re-telling of the picture story when verb recognition of a different 
story sequence should be made. This second telling has a relationship to the 
accuracy score on the communication task reported by Simons and Murphy rnd 
another high correlation with a word listing task which requires precl:ilon. 
These correlations give support to our hyp hesls that there is a productive 
discourse ability that exists which relates to, but is Independent of, ^ 
reading skills. 



Grouplngjs for Reading - Irst Grade 



High + 


High 


Middle 


Low 


Jenny CW) 


Ahab (W) 


Connie CB), 


. Celena (B) 


Jessie CW) 


Eleanor (W) 


Christine (B) 


Clark (B) 


Joel CW) 


Laurie (W) 


Norl CW) 


Darrel (B) 


Deena (3) 


Daniel (W) 


Andrew (B) 


Mellnda CB) 




Hartln (W) 


Ndumbe (B) 


Merle (B) 




Carl (W) 


Chuck (B) 


Sherry (B) 




Francis CW) 


Paul CW) 


Wally CB) 






Jon CW) 





Students In the A Cluster Groups 
Cliister 1 



Francis (H) 
Jenny iS^Y 

Eleanor (H) 
Joel (Hf) 
Laurie (S) 

Celena CL) 



Chuck CM) 
Ndmnbs (M) 



Ahab CH) 
Jon (M) 

Cluster 2 
Carl (H) 
Daniel (H) 



Cluster 3 . 
Mellnda a) 
Clark (L) 

Cluster A 
Wally tL) 
Christine 01) 



Andrew (M) 
Deena (IH-) 

Paul (M) 
Norl (M) 



Darrel a) 



l1 
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The Variables Entered Into the Cluster Analysis ' ' 

1. Reading ability at the word level. CTBS word recognition tests at 
tltae 1 and 2. ^ . / 

2. Reading at the discourse competence level. ' 

3. Metalinguistic awareness at the phonological level - 

4. Metalinguistic awareness at the word level lexical deletic:i 

5. Oral discourse - I 

- Exophorlc reference index (See Simons and liurphy for description of 
variable) 

6. Oral discourse - 2 * 

- Picture narrative scheica I (irst telliuj) * 

- Picture narrative schema II C2nd telling) 

7. Oral discourse - 3 

- Picture narrative order of pictures 
8 Oral discourse ~ 4 

- Free narrative story schema (African story) 
9. Picture perception and reading group placement 



Y 


Zt oco£^co on 


7 cxuscer variaDXcs 


i-OL <f groups 




Group 


1 


2 


3 


■ ^4 


i. RDAWD 


.365 


.285 


.276 


-.393 ' 


2. RDADIS 


.285 


.268 


. 195 


-.435 


3. METAPHON 


.111 


.237 


.271 


-.116 


4. METAWD 


.165 


.29.6 


.263 ' 


"^-,527 


5. ORDIS I 


-.025 


-.066 


-.070 


.062 


6. ORDIS 11 


.494 


.009 


.115 


-.256 


7. ORDIS III 


.251 


.282 


. 251 


■ -.426 


8. ORDIS IV 


.317 




-.397 


-.040 


9. TEACHPER 


.565 


. 4 JO 


.251 


-.330 




N-6 


N=8 


N=6 


N=X4 










c 






Rank Orders 






RDAWD 


1 


2 ■ 


3 


■4 


RDADIS 


1 


2' 


3 


4 


METAPHON 


3 


< . " 2 


1 


4 


METAWD 


3 


1 


2 


4 


OPDIS I 


2 




4 


1 


ORDIS II 




3 .. 


2 i 


4. ^. 


ORDIS III . 


2 




■ -2 / 


3 


OBDIS IV 


1 




, / 


3 ■ 


TEHCHPER 


1 


2 


3 


4 



Dlscuaa lon of the Flndlnga In the Cluster Analysis \ 

~ : ^ n ■ ■ 

The cluster analysis by casea was performed on nine variables constructed 
from the key reading, metalinguistic and other discourse tasks described in the 
following chart. Our aim was to see in what ways the story-narrative tasks and 
their related discourse/reading skills could be used as a selective principle for 
categorizing students, and if these discourse jabilitifes were in any way .differ- 
entially distributed from reading skills and reading group r^iacement. If 
differences were to be sho^, then we need to see wh;Lch of these variables were 
differently distributed. 

Our findings briefly summarized support our hypothesis that discourse- ^ 
narrative skills while related to reading are an independent dimension. Ini- 
tially we can see in the following chart showing the daster group's composi- 
tion by child that reading group placCTient is not synonomoua with either dis- 
course skill nor ethnicity ; there is however^ a high degree of overlap with 
reading skills. The first formed and therefore most alike group on discourse 
related tasks, is cluster one ; This Is-composed of 4 Jwhite__and_2Jblack children 
who are in H+, H and middle reading groups. The second cluster grou^ is .all 
white children in both high and middle reading groups. The third and fourth 
groups while both composed of black children differ in that group three is 
made up of low reading group children, iand group fonr is made up of middle ? 
reading group children. / 

When we look at the variable values in the matilx as a rank ordering of groups 
on the nine variables we begin to see in mote detail how the discouzise jtasks 
on Scory-narrative relate to the other skills (see chart ^. ) The 'specific 
reading tasks have a similat ordering in relationship to the cluisteri groups, 
although as we have sho*^ they do not \iave a precise agreement with reading 
group placement itselJf but represent ari interesting diversity. Vari4bles 
3 and 4 relate to the selected metalinguistic tasks, liere the reversals of 
rank ordering bett^een the g ups suggest' an alteration of the relationship 
between sp^ci£lc reading skills such as phonetic recognition, word segmentations 
tasks and discourae abilities. ^It is interesting, following on from Collins 
study, to t^of JLc,^. t hat cluster 3 formed of low readers has the highest relation- 
ship with phoneme segmentation and recognition tasks, the skill in which low 
reading groups get most practice. The mostly high reading group (cluster two) 
has highest rank with the word recognition tasks. Both reading tasks and_the 
teacher's perception of reading ability agree with the cluster ordering suggesting 



that vhlle cluster 4 members are quite gooa r ory-tellers and are In the 
middle reading group, they are perceived by the i.eacher as potentially^ 
difHcult to evaluate. Rank ordering of the cluster groups and the discourse 
variables shows an InterestlngWarlatlon* On the first telling of the picture 
narrative group four has the highest Z score suggesting that the members of 
this group did best on this task as a group; but for the 
ordering followed the group assignments. Discpurse variable three was the 
correct placement of the five story cards in sequence, in this.truk group \ 
two scored highest. Discourse task :.f our, the free narrative, iv^ain group 
one scored highest with group 4 scoring higher than group tV^ -rusgesting 
that our prediction about story- telling ability with readin eceive 
some support, 

' Our conduallons to this study, are that the cluster group iinalysis gives us 
a way of estlmatlnjg the influence of story- telling abilities as part of the 
discourse competence that children bring to achieving tiie ac h^cl based skills 
of reading and literacy, Ihese findings suggast that ci : ::ourse abilities 
are varied > and | that not all discourse tasks develop the same talents. 

We suggest that Imore work with oral narrative in several forms might be an 

J '''' \ ' ' • ^ ' ■ 

alternative preparation and support for the development of reading skills. 
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SITUATIONAL PROPERTIES OF COMPETENCE: 
- A CASE. STUDY OF ONE CHILD'S BEHAVIOR IN5TWO EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 
^ jatdce. Schafer - University of Calif pnaa/ Berk^^ 
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Traditionally, experlur icalj resctirch on teaching and learning attempts to 
manipulate one variable while hoidlng all others constant; the results are then 
generalized to other settings. The setting ltdelf and the reasons for subjects 
being lla jthat particular setting are not t3rplcally conslderedVas variables of 
any Imp^^tjtance. The students themselves are commonly viewed as object? with 
attrlbul^ that can be measured, so that the focus has been on developing 
objective measures of absolute capacities that a child uses /for all situations, 
rather than on Interactional contexts and on teachers' way J of assessing and 
typifying students ^'and on the ways in which teachers and s,tudents inter^yet and 
give meaning to educational situations. Children's competency and motivation ^ 
are seen as fixed attributes and not as varying quail tie^ which are dependent 
upon the particular demands of specific settingia and situations.. 

An alternate perspective on teachlrg and learning views children's abili- 
ties as a fuxictlon of the particular setting, \the explicit and Imjplicit ^les 
for participation in that setting and the criteria for success. Barker (1968) 
was an early /proponent of environmental theories of htanan behavior and more 
recently Colfe C1979) Stressed the need for a "theory of environments" or a 
"taxonomy of behavioral settings", which, will tal^e into account influences 
resulting from" particular settingsy and contexts. ^ ^ 

The present paper^ecCls with one child's observed behavior in two different 
educational settings, a fourth grade classroom arid a field trip to a '^discovery 
room", located in a public science center. In comparing one child's behavior 
in the two kinds of educational Settings we will document the ccntext-bound 
nature o^ evaliiation of children! s abilities, ^nalyzing the physical features 
of each setting, rules for participatloti and the behavioral displays, both 
klneslc and vi^rbal, that demonstrate attentiveness and involvement, compie^ence 
and learning in each of the settings. ' We will argue that these ^nvironraantal 
' variables combine to produce situations which strongly influence children's moti 
vation, level of participation and ability to demonstrate competency. We show 



how the same behaviors defined In one setting as "Immaturity", "dlsruptlveness" 
and "inability to focus attention" are seen as '•curiosity''^, "creativity" and 
"strong exploratory tendencies" In the other setting. 

The present work Is a part of the School-Home Ethnography Project (1978) 
that seeks to document and explain differential learning in the classroom and 
children's behavior and modes of learning across-set tings. For seven months 
Schaf er was an active participant and observer In a fourth grade classroom. 
Prior to the outset of this project, Gottfried C1979) had conducted a study 
of children's behavior and learning In the context of school field trips to 
the "biology discovery room" in the Lawrence Hall of Science (LHS) at Berkeley. 
This study p^povided baseline data on children's exploratory and social behavior 
and learning in ^e science center setting which enable us to characterize 
this setting as a strategic research site for investigating children's informal 
modes of learning in a free-choice educational setting. 

DERRICK AT SCHOOL 

Derrick was selected as one of six target students to follow through the 
school year in a multi-ethnic, urban fourth grade classroom. Focal individuals 
were chosen on the basis of ability grouping and observation of Informal peer 
associations aa pa,rt of an ethnographic study of how classroom participants or- 
ganize events like lessons » reading group meetings and seatwork and with the 
implications these processes have for the evaluation of students' performance. 
We were particularly interested in how children's experiences in the classroom 
differed as a function of participation in different abill~ groups and with 
the interactive processes that created and maintained the social Identities of 
good and poor students. Derrick was selected because he was in the low ability 
group for both reading and math and yet he seemed to be socially inf luenclal ^ 
with peers both in and out of school. By the aecond week of school. Derrick; 
was Identified by the teacher as a "behavior problem" because of his "immaturity". 
The teacher describes Derrick as "eo immature, he's unable to do as instructed 
for any period of time. He's young, June or July birthday, has low skills. 1 
still want to send him back to the third grade." From the teacher's perspective. 
Derrick's problem, the location of his trouble, is his immaturity. Immaturity 
la a common-sense construct, a social type, used by the teacher to Interpret 
student beharvior in the classroom. Designation^ of maturlty/immattjrity are ways 
of explaining why certain actions occur in the classroom because of posited 
developmental abilities. But immaturity is not a characteristic of the child 
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independent of the context of the environment in Which the "immaturity" manifests 
itaelf. The teacher's assessment of Derrick makes sense only if it is embedded 
in aome understanding of the nature of social organization of the classroom. 
That is, the teacher assumes a shared notion of classroom activities as She 
contexts in which such troubles present themselves and become impediments to 
teaching and learning. Here we will be concerned with documenting. the teacher's 
assessment practices in relation to the classroom contexts in which the evaluation 
is' situated in order to show how the practical circumstances of implementing 
group instruction are transformed into criteria for evaluating student competence 
and lieamlng potential. 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CLASSROOM 

Much of what goes on in the classroom represents relatively stable patterns 
of organization established by the teacher in response to the basic conditions 
of teaching: the teacher must plan and manage instruction for a diverse group 
of 30 students and deal with the social properties of the collective. The daily 
routine of classroom activities operates as a sequence of "controlled behavior 
settings" that were planned by the teacher to ensure both order and constructive 
activity in conformance with her learning goals for students. She is explicitly 
aware that the Immediate social setting shapes student behavior, that students' 
actions are grossly controlled by the pattern of constraints and opportunities 
, provided by the instructional contexts by which the teacher structures the 
school day. The episodic organisation of the school day becomes one of the 
primary schemes of interpretaion by which she assesses behavior and typifies . 
students. Very early on the teacher begins to formulate a picture of the 
individual students in the class in terms of the way they behave in recurring 
educational situations. The appropriateness of a student's behavior is assessed 
in relation to the context of its occurrence and in terms of how the student's 
actions Impinge on the scheduled^ activity for the collectivity. Derrick's 
behavior violates the teacher's expectations for appropriate behavior in two 
well-defined situational frames for classroom events: Independent work and 
whole group lesson situations. 

INDEPENDENT WORK: The teacher's view of Derrick's "exploratory behavior" 

One particularly salient feature of classroom organization in the elementary 
grades is the assignment of students to ability groups for reading instruction. 
Teachers perceive that most classrooms contain children who vary widely in reading 
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ability and attainment, and hence In the capacity to benefit from any particular 
level or pace of reading instruction. In this particular class, the beginning . 
of the year reading test scores, measured in grade. equivalents, range from 1.6 
to 7.9. The teacher subdivides the class into 3 ability groups and meets in- 
dividually with the two scudents who tead at a first grade level, in order to 
accomodate the student diversity. The popular belief is that ability grouping 
reduces "pacing problems", allowing the teacher to adjust the currtc-uiua to an 
appropriate level of challenge for each group. However, grouping for instruction 
also poses a management dilemna: Since all groups cannot have a teacher directed 
lesson at one time, the teacher must Plan and manage multiple activities that 
occur sinhiltaneously. A common pattern, and the one used in this classroom, is 
for the teacher to conduct a reading lesson with one group while the other 
students work independently on seatwork assignments at their desks. The fact that 
the teacher has to monitor and maintain the entire social setting as an appropriate 
worh environment while she is engaged in working directly with a small group of 
the children, has an important influence on the forms of control and evaluation 
applied to individual behavior. Students are expected to exert self control 
and "act like grown up fourth graders" by staying in their seats, focusing 
attention on their work and avoiding behavior that is distracting to others. 

Early in the year, the teacher rays that her role as a fourth grade teacher 
is "to grow up the children" and "teach them to work" in order to enable them 
to make the transition from the„ primary grades to middle school and meet the 
requirements necessary to ^their "survival", based on her knowledge of what lies 
ahead in 5th and 6th grade. One of the teacher's primary goals, and a stated aim 
of the fourth grade curriculum, is to foster "independent work habits"— or more 
specif icaUy, the' ability to follow Instructions and settle down to work in 
the presence of others with little direct assistance or supervision from the 
teacher. From the teacher's perspective, the daily morning seatwork assignments 
accomplished both instructional and "management aims. They provide students with 
opportunities for and practice in doing independent work, and free the teacher 
to work with small groups of ,^©.ldren. As the teacher works with one group of 
students, she also monitorn the activities of students working independently 
at their desks, attending to noise and movement as cues indicative of an appro- 
priate level of work engagement. Moving around the room without an apparently 
legitimate errand (such as sharpening a pencil) , talking loudly, or interrupting ^ 
the reading group to ask the teacher a question are forms of behavior that are 
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sanctioned. Quiet talking is toierated as long aa It does not disturb the reading 
group meeting. Provision is made, at least tacitly, for children to cpnfer with, 
others about assignments; the children are seated in two aisles of desks. Desks 
are side by side, facirig another row of desks* Part of acting like "grown up 
fourth graders" is learning to "maintain" themselves in a very interactive seating 
arrangement without the teacher's direct supervision. Children who cannot sit in 
the group without distracting themselves or others are excluded from. class seating 
and have tbelr desks placed on the borders, of the room away from the group. 

It is in the context of this activity that Derrick's identity as a "behavior 
problem" is initially formulated by the teacher. Derrick does not stay in his 
seat. He likes to move around either shifting to one of the group study tables 
in the classroom to "work, or getting up and walking to various locations in the 
classroom under the guise of a legitimate errand — sharpening ^^encil, getting 
a kleenex, throwing paper in the waste basket, etc. One of the variable, negotiated 
elements of classroom discipline is how the teacher defines a particular student *s 
movement in a particular situation. The teacher might ignore it, she might inquire 
as to its purpose: 

Teacher: M.chael, what are you. doing in the closet? 

Michael: I was only getting my pencil, 
or she might view it as symptomatic of an underlying problem. In deciding how a 
particular student's action is to be "seen'* or "taken", the teacher isakes some 
identification of the student involvement in terms of past academic perfoi"mance 
and general classroom deportment. In this particular case, Derrick's behavior 
is glossed as "inability to focus attention, inability to stay in his seat and 
to do work independently". Derrick's behavior is seen as an impediment \o his 
learning and as a distraction to others. Thus sensitized to this behavior problem, 
the teacher "makes an issue" out of compliance. Derrick's desk is moved away from 
the class group to a location near the reading table so that * the teacSfer can monitor 
his activities more closely. Every Movement which occurs in the guise of legiti- 
mate activity is comented on: 

Teacher: "Derrick, I'm going to have to start charging you a nickel 
for each kleenex." 

The teacher's p^'erspective is determined by the practical circumstances of teaching* 
4th grade with its particular forms of classroom organization.. If students cannot 
work independently, the classroom organization of ability groups for reading 
instruction cannot function. The pragmatic task of maintaining ability groups 
and th.e situational demands on appropriate student conduct in this setting 



under ly the teacher's characterization of Derrick as an Immature student • A 
student who cannot stay In his seat and focus his attention distracts the teacher 
from her work with reading groups and requires extra attention and effort in 
monitoring his seatvork activities so that his behavior does not result in the 
disintegration of the classroom situation as a setting conducive to serious 
work. 

WHOLE CLASS LESSONS: Derrick as a catalyst for misbehavior 

In the whole class lesson situation ^ ^the t-^acher addresses the class as a 
group, transmitting information during actual imtniction, giving directions for 
assignments or issuing procedural directives and announcements. On these occasions, 
the students are expected to be "listening" or "paying attention" to the teacher. 
Such listening precludes students simultaneously attending to side Involvements, 
such as interacting with peers, playing vlth pencils or rulers or other objects 
on the desk, beginning work on the asslngment before the teacher has completed 
giving directions, and so forth. At the beginning of a lesson, the teacher 
frequently Issues directives such as "sit up straight and look at me" or "I 
said to get books out, not open them. I want your attention up here'' until 
the group • assumes a coherent configuration of both postural and visual attention 
to the teacher. She withholds instruction until the room is completely silent, 
symbolizing the termination of all side involvements. In this situation, where 
all children arfe expected to direct undivided attention w the teacher, such acts, 
as fidgeting, whispering, daydreaming, and minor disruptive behavior are seen as 
threatening the main involvement in the lesson and are sanctioned. For example, 
in the beginning phase of a math lesson. Derrick stretches and yawns audibly. 
The teacher says: "Please leave the room if you're going to be sc rude. Cotne 
on now, leave the room." Derrick goes to sit at a desk in the hall end begins 
to look through its coutents. The teacher says to the class: "He even disturbs 
us when he's out of the room." Addressing Derrick, she says: "Quit banging the 
desk top." (A few minutes later she goes out to Derrick and says: "Hey, why 
can't you behave yourself." She brings him back into the class to hear the 
directions for the assignment.) • 

Part of the teacher's expertise in maintaining^ collective attention to the 
task at hand, is her knowledge of the characteristics of individual students: 
which students are easily distracted, what kinds of answers to expect from 
different students, and the likelihood that a particular student's behavior 



'will elicit reactions from other students. . In this context^ Derrick la viewed 
as a catalyst for misbehavior- Derrick is verbally adept at making puns and 
other 'double meaninga', refraining the context in a way that is disruptive to the 
lesson focus. For example; 

During a spelling lesaon involving words with variant spellings 

for the long e sound, the teacher says: "Somettiues that same sound 

might be spelled..." Derrick calls out: ''Wrong." 

The teacher is writing students' responses on the board. Derrick 
calls out: "Yabba Yabba Doo'" CAnother likely offender in this context 
is a boy named Abba. DerricR turns around in his seat and looks at Abba 
aa if he is reacting to Abba's comment.) 

The teacher turns from the board and looks at Abba. She says: '*What? 
' Abba says: "I didn't say that," 

The teacher looks at Derrick, then resumes writing dn the board. 

A teacher from the district office is conducting a written lesson as 
a model for the classroom teacher. The lesson involves writing an 
expository paragraph containing an ASSERTION, PROOF, and CONCLUSION. The 
visiting teacher has elicited an assertion statement: "Mrs. Hayden is 
nice". She calls on other students for statements that prove this 
assertion. ^ 
M£irgo say©: "She doesn't yell at us too much.' 
Derrick calls out: "Prove it I OK, take it out." 

In other contexts. Derrick's behavior might be taken as a sign of verbal 
creativity and intelligence. In this context, the teacher views it as 
being "uncooperative". Callitig out is an inappropriate form of "attentions- 
getting" behavior characteristic of imnature students, further evidence of 
Derrick's immaturity and inability to participate appropriately as a member of 
the classroom collectJ^vity. Underlying th^e, teacher 's use of the spcifiil type 
"immature student", and ;the grounds for its application to Derrick's behavior 
in this setting, i? a very practical concern— keeping the attention of 29 students 
while one student is misbehaving and diverting the attention of 'the others. 

PLACEMENT IN SUBGROUP STRUCTURE AND SUBSEQUENT GRADE RETENTION 

The teacher's designation of Derrick as an "imnature" student is used as 
a resource for making placement decisions in regard to ability grouping and 
promotion to the next grade. At the beginning of the year. Derrick and three 
other entering students join two "retainees" — students repeating the 4th grade- 
in the low reading group. Tae teacher's practices in making assignments to 



reading groups rely on her assesstaent of the child's behavidt — trouble-making 
propensity, willingness and ability to work independently— as well as on 
academic indicators ~ test scores, academi'c record and teacher recommendations 




from tl.e previous year. The following table shows reading test scores at the 
end of 3rd grade and at the end of 4th grade for the students in the low reading 
group, teat scoires are expressed as grade equivalents. 

"new" students end of 3rd grade end of 4th grade 

■ Derrick 2.9 3.8 

' Trent ^ - 2.8 

Danita 2.0 2.4 

Alice-Jean 2.0 4.4 

"retainees" 

cam 2.4 3-8 

Terry 2,2 3,8 

In the fourth week of school, the teacher changes the group assignment for one _ 
of the students, Alice-Jean, moving her into the middle ability group, A 
comparison of the teacher's remarks following the first parent-teacher confer- 
ences reveals some of ^ the social criteria that enter Into the teacher's judge- 
ments and affect the student's school career: 

Alice-Jean: "Good worker. So motivated, I expect her to be on grade 
level by the end of the year. I wrote nothing but good 
things in the report." 

Derrick: "So immature, he's unable to do as instructed for any period 
of time. He's young, June or July birthday, has low skills. 

^ I still want to send him back to the third grade. I told 

his mother that he will not leave this class until, he's 
ready to do some work." 

What Derrick lacks is not intelligence. His trouble in school arises from his 
rfailure to exhibit patterns of behavior in conformance with the normative order 
for classroom displays of competence, attentiveness and learning. The teacher's 
generalized deficit view of Derrick's performance is phrased in terms of his 
lack of certain social skills that are necessary for survival in the formal, 
organized environiaent of the classroom. Discipline is the teacher's gloss for 
patterns of control and attention that are seen as prerequisites to school 
learning. Derrick's incompetent behavior— his inability to focus attention, 
inabilijty to stay in his seat, inability to do Independent work,, inability to 
do as instn:cted for any period of time— takes on its specific meaning from 
the setting and its use by the . teacher to both organize and recognize learning 
* performances. In contrast to Derrick's failing performance in the classroom. 
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his behavior. In an educational setting which, emphasizes th^ active role of 
the learner proyide^ a quite different view of his competence. 

DERRICK AT THE BIOLOGY DISCOVERY ROOM 

The Biology Discovery Room at the Lavrence Hall of Science contains an 
assortment of animals, most of which can be picked up, and an apparatus that 
allows visitors to make discoveries about animal behavior, anatomy and physi- 
ology such, as stethoscopes for listening to heartbeats, materials for building 
rat mazes and snake mazes and skin temperature maps. During school field trips, 
children are given a brief orientation and then are f ree"^ to explore the room, 
touch the animals and engage in^activities. Derrick was systematically observed 
as one of six focal individuals during his class' visit to the Biology lab. 
(Den^ick had been chosen as one of the focal students in the larger, ethno- 
graphic study because he was in the low ability group for both reading and » 
math; other focal students in high and middle ability groups were also observed.) 
The hour-long visit to the Biology Discovery Room was videotaped using two station- 
ary cameras and a Porta Pak unit. The six target students were audibtaped during 
as much of their exploration as possible. For two of these children. Including 
Derrick, physical movement patterns were also recorded. Eight adult observers 
were involved, one tracking each target child and two doing the physical move- 
ment records. Observers were unaware of the hcildren's ability group placement 
at ischool. All episodes of exploration were noted, timed and coded using the 
Curiosity Index of Motor Activity CCIWA) (Peterson and Lowery, 1974). Questions 
the children asked were recorded, along with information about the social 
grouping at each exhibit and the context of each exploratory episode. The focus 
of interest was on how children, influence one another's exploratory behavior and 
learning. (For a more complete description of the methodology used, see Gottfried, 
1979.) 

EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR AND CURIOSITY 

One important dimension of children's behavior in the discovery room setting 
was the degree of their exploratory behavior. When a child encountered an ex- 
hibit, did s/he observe it, touch it or manipulate variables so as to conduct an 
experiment? These types of behaviors were rated 1, 2, or 3, respectively, using 
an CIMA. Derrick was extremely active and exploratory during his school field 
trip to the Biology Discovery Room. Derrick's choice of activities and the 
duration of his involvement at different exhibits reflected his out of school 
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interest in fishing and related water, sports* He spent more than 2 minutes at 

each of 4 exhibits: the duck pond, the crayfish pool, the turtles and the fish 

tanks. At each of these exhibits. Derrick told stories about experiences he and 

his father had had fishing and catching crayfish together. On one occasion, he 

proudly described how he prepares gumbo from fish that he catcher. 

As Derrick proceeded from place to place in the room, he displayed the dia-^ 

tinctlve "search and dart" type of motion that was also reported in Gottfried's 

study C1979) of 30 other focal individuals. This pattern of behavior involves 

the child scanning the room as he^walks quickly, in a straight line and then, 

without warhing, shifting direction with a sudden, jerky movement in order to 

make a bee-line for an exhibit that has caught .his eye. Derrick engaged in 

more episodes of exploration than any of the 30 focal Individuals in Gottfried's 

study and. engaged in a greater percentage of experiments (activities rated 3 on 

the CIMAl thati the average of the ^30 other children. Derrick expressed curiosity 

verbally as well, asking twice the average number of questions during his visit. 

The table below provides a summary of the data on Derrick's exploratory behavior 

along with the averages of sljnllar data on the thirty focal individuals studied 

by Gottfried in the same setting and context. 

Table 1. A jsummary of the data on Derrick's exploratoty behavior in 
the Biology Discovery Room compared with averages of 30 
focal individuals observed in the same setting and context. 

^Derrick's Observed Behavior Avera}j;e of 30 Focal Individuals 



of episodes rated as "1" on CIMA. ..29% 35% 

% episodes rated as "2" on CIMA„..42% ' . 40% 

% episodes rated as "3" on CIMA. ..29% 25% 

it episodes of exploratfion. . • .57 Cs«8.4) 23 

# questions asked.. .7 Cs « 4.0) « 3,6 

DERRICK AS TEACHER AND CATALYST ^ 

One focus of particular interest is on how children influence one another's 
exploratory behavior and learning. Two behavioral phenomena found to influence 
the children's exploration and the- flow of information during field trijps~kre 
peer teaching and observational learning. Peer teaching's wKere one child 
intentionally demonstrates skills and conveys facts to another child. Obser- 
vational learning involves one child unobtrusively observing another child who 
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Is Involved in an activity and then getting Inl^olved him/her self after the role 
model haa left or, at times. Joining the role model in the activity. During the 
brief orientation that ia presented to all school visit groups before the statt 
of free exploration, all children are explicitly asked to share their skills and 
knowledge of animals with others who may be less experienced and possibly afraid^ 
of some animals »^ - ' " 

In the course of his exploration of animals and exhibits. Derrick was ob- 
served In the role of -peer teacher and role model for unobtrusive observers. * , 
There observations are susomarlzed below. " 

Table 2. Instances In which Deifrlck was observed acting as a peer 
teacher and functioning as a role model. 

Description of behavior Number of Observations 

Deliberately demonstrating . 
an experiment or skill to 

another child or children 7 
Deliberately conveying Infor- 

^matloh about animals to . « . 

other children 3 

Functions as a role model 

and/or Innovator by initiating ' — ... 

an activity and attracting o - 

other children as observers ' 
and participants 5 

Since he drew a crowd of observers on 5 occasions and was also explicitly asked 
for help in picking up animals on at least two other occasions, we have evidence 
that other children recognized Derrick's competence in this setting. Derrick 
contributed to the flow of information in the field trip setting by deliberately 
sharing information and skills that he had and by setting an example for other 
cihildren who engaged in activities af-er having observed him. Derrick's behavior 
can also be described as cooperative since A of the 7 'demonstrations' listed in 
Table 2 refer to incidents where he showed other children how to hold or pick up 
an animal of which they were fearful, thus making it possible for the other 
children to participate. 

We can see from these observations on Derrick's behavior in the context of the 
classroom and in the context of a biology laboratory that Derrick presents 
a different persona when his own personal Interests govern his interaction 
with both students and adults. Learning what balance of impersonality and 
friendliness to maintain in each classroom situation is not an easy task for 
the pupil. Some are more successful in this learning than others • For 
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Differences in envlrotmental assessment 

, ^ Biology 

Discovery Room 



]• Encourages mo tor-*actlvlty~ 
touching, moving about, 
manipulatfing. 

/ 

/ • 



2. Ho uniform standard of behavior. 
A vide variety of behavior is ^ 
acceptable and no formal 

evaitiat Ion stakes place. 

*/■ 

3. Peer;;;^/achlng and collaboration 
on activities is explicitly 
requested and encouraged. 

A. No-. formal evaluation or external 
criteria of success is used. 
Children establish their own 
agendas. 

5. Group decorum is not an issue 
in the discovery Room. 

6. A vide varlaety of actlvlltles 
are perceived as being educational 
Including motor exploration 

and sensory interaction with the 
environment . 

7. Student-centered choice and 

d direction of activities (Including 
talking) . 

8. The purpose of activities 
becomes apparent as the activity 
runs its course; it often changes. 

9. Personal Knowledge^ experience 

and out of school Interests can be 
applied to many situations. 



between: 




^ Ath Grades School 
^ Classroom 



1. Uses passing out papers, 
sharpening pencils, carrying 
messages to the office, and 
other teacher-directed physical 
activities as rewards; self- 
initiated motor activity is 
punished^ 

2. Compliance with normative 
standards of behavior is a pre- 
requisite to participation 

in learning activities. 

3.. Most forma of collaboration 
come under the heading of 
"cheating". 

A. Evaluation is Individual. 



5. Gre^t emphasis is placed on 
group deconim. 

A narrow range of recognizes 
learning activities exist. 



7. Teacher-centered. 



8. The intended outcomes of activities 
are e:qi>licit from the outset. 

. ■ • * * 

9. Out of school knowledge and 
Interests can be used only if 
they can be expressed in ter^s 
valued by the school. 



all children, however, classroom discipline serves as the basic source of 
Infomaatlon, It is prtnjarlly In the context of playing around during work- 
time that student peer groupings can be observed to contribute to the 
establlahment.of productivity standards among their members In the direction 
of "restriction of output". Peer group play activity during work-time often 
does serve as a competitive alternative to working. However, student \ 
susceptibility to thege influence does vary - and vrrles 'in relation to the \ 
strength of network affiliations - and the modes of cooperation and conflict \ 
learned in the peer group. Our study of Derrick shows how one particular 



student' in finding a balance between personal and social Interests and class- 
room rules creates a school career that provides differential learning opportunities 
when compared to his more 'rul^-f ollowlng peers. 
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FAMILIES, SCHOOLS AM) CHILDREN; THE HOME COMMUNICATIVE ENVIRONMENT STUDY 
Jenny Cook-GunipeTrz - University of California, Berkeley 



General Introduction 

The work reported on here was conducted through two different studies using 
two different methodologies. 

Study one waa an interview based study of the mothers' perception of her child, 
how the mother saw her child as a school student and a report on the pattern of 
activities that provided a family communicative environment and support for the 
school going child. \ 

Study two was an ethnographic study of family conversation i^th the target school 
child in a naturalistic ho«ne context. This study necessarily had only a few 
cases and is reported in the following paper. The focus of the analysis of 
convetsaticns ±a on comparison of the home-school environment. 

Much of the work on the family and the school has looked at the relation- 
ships between these two organized groups in a very generalized form as of that 
between two institutions that are the main socializing agencies of the ^ciety. 
This relationship has visually been desctibed or evaluated in terms of the amount 
of blame or' responsibility that can be attached to either agency for the short- 
comings of the end product: the school child and, more particularly, the 
school leaving child. While it is certainly true that the home/ family and 
the school are the main agencies of socialization, they both exist in an actual 
social space which da far more complicated and which carries some of the burden of 
reaponslbility : Schools within comnmni ties and educational systems; famllleB 
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within neighborhoods and "communitiea and within wider networks of extended families 
and friends. Schools and families both are definable and define themselves 
in relation to this wider series of attachments to the society of which they 
are agents arid, given this, their self-definitions are essentially unequal. 
For the school is, a very clearly definable entity, both socially and ecolog- 
ically, existing in a universally specified set of physical spaces, buildings 
and relationships. Families however are much more varied in their composition 
and "in their location in social contexts. ^ j 

While there are pathways of conjtact between homes and schools provided by " i 
the institutional organization of the school within the community, the main 
contact between the home- family, and the ^chool is the school going child. 
The. child acts as a go-between, a messenger between the two agencies, perhaps 
even between the two worlds or cultures of hbnie and school. Many children who • 
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come from cultures of backgrounds in any of several ways different from the 
school majority of ten become very conscious of their role as cultural go-between^s. They 
are aware that they must translate the school's requirements of them or any demands 
or requests made of the family into terms acceptable to their parents and family. 
They also become aware that they must present their family to the school .and their 
classmates, in ways that are acceptable; and that often means normatively cor- 
rected Cs.g. Daddy works and Mummy stays at home and bakss and cleans, even if 
that is not the case or that the roles are reversed). Very early' in their life 
career in school some children learn how to achieve impression management between 
these two very particular settings - school /classroom and home/family. Children 
also know: as part of their very tangible social knowledge that these two settings 
make very particular demands on them which differ. How the child sees his/her 
family is very much a part of how the family defines itself. This self-definition 
although likely to be. mediated to the child by the mother is created from the 
families interaction with its network of relationships - both its social and 
occupational engagement with the world outside. 

It is these issues that we explore in the interview study witti mothers 
of the first grade children. Our concern focuses on the issue that the interaction 
of these two groups of family and school as agencies for the socialization of 
children is the interaction of two groups of unequal power, meeting as if in 
equilibrium; equally concerned with the task of socializing the children who pass 
between them. However, this equilibrium is riot always either maintained or 
realized on the part of the families and schools. 

the family studies made in this research have explored the triple relation- 
ship of • f ainilies V • children ^ and .schools f rojn two. pi^rsp^c tives : 
one: the social relationships both within and between families that form the 
social network for the family of which the school going child is a part. This 
network provides the social context for the discourse experience of the child, 
twc; the communicative conventions that develop within any particular family and 
the communicative experience these provide for the child particularly in comparison 
with school discourse experience. 

We begin with the exploration of the network of relationships which provide 
the essential social context for the child *s discourse communication experience 
at home. The child *s communicative understanding and social identity that he/ she 
brings to school is formed by interaction with family members and by the way in 
which the family (parents/other adults and siblings) mediate the other possible 
social relationships of kin, friends and acquaintances to the child. The 
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occasions In social life of a family and certain explicit socializing events 
have already provided the experiences through which the school child has learnt , 
to speak and to use language to generate all kinds of social interactiona. There-- 
fore in order to develop afiy theoretical view of the ways in which home and school 
discourse^ are comparable or different it is necessary to ground that inquiry in 
some understanding of the social contexts for talk and communication available 
in fand-lies. Thece has been in the recent literature on child discourse very 
little explicit consideration of the role of the family and its social relationships 
in the development of discourse in children beyond the relationship of very early ^ 
speech development. Can exception to this is the theories of Basil Bernstein 
developed in the 1960's; Bernstein 1971, 197A, Cook-<5umperz 1973; Gegan 1979) 
Such a wider examination of the role of the family and its relational patterning 
in the discourse development of children is necessary for a theory of language 
socialization which goes beyond the early and limited stages of the initial 
acquisition of speech (for critique, see Blount; Review of the development 
of communication Am Anthropologist 1980) ^ ' 

Research in Families 

First a review of the possible ways of looking at the family in relation 
to education. Recent studies concerned with the families contemporary educationd^l , 
al role have suggested that the family as a social group is not only hard to de- 
fine, making policy decisions affecting families difficult, hut it is also 
elusive. Hope Leichter states in the Family as Educator "the more you look for 
the family the more it isn't there "C1978). So that while the family has been 
recognized as providing an important learning environment for the pre-school 

child, research bn the further relationship of the family to children's sch^^^ 

have often seen the family as merely providing either a positive or negative 
support for school learning opportunities. Reasoning for this view of the family 
sees it as providing secondary, or an Infoirmal^learnlng situation for the child as 
opposed to the formal learning environment of the school. Families are seen 
as providing idiosyncratic learning environments of only residual importance 
compared with the structured learning contexts of the school. The preparation 
of children for economic roles in society has been taken over by the organized 
Institutions for the transmission of skills and evaluation of performance that 
are especially created to meet these specific societal needs. The development ^ 
of the theory of the nuclear family, of which Leichter 's comment is Intended 
as criticism suggested that modem industrial societies reduce the influence of the 
family in the processes of the maturation of children and also reduce the relation- 
al network of the family itself, to the immediate nuclear grouping of one genera- 
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tlon of parents and children. This reduced group was* functional for the social 
and geographic 4iiob.lllty of contemporary society;* (Smelser and HaJ.pem,« 1978) 
^ However, recently this theoretical view has been questlpned. While this view 
has had wide spread Influence In social and educational thinking In the 196Q's, 
this truncated view of the faiollles influence has n^ver been in accord with 
much of the findings from the research that has seen the family as part of a 
, social community, as in the studies of the continuing Influence of the family 

over the life cycle of its members. From such a perspective ^the opportunities ' . 
that different families can provide for their members is one continuing factor 
in theiir class and economic position. (Bell 1968, Wllmot and! Young 1963, 1973) 
Added to this socio-economic Inf luence^we are now more aware of the continual 
social Influence of the' family as a mediator of the outside world and the 
community to the child through . a continuing period of childhood. Recent histor- 
ical research in the relation of families to community has explored the nature of 
a families education and .schobllng^goals for their children ^(iCaestle arid 
Vlnavokis 1978) finding that where a family views Itself as part of the local 
community , choices of schooling are rel^ated to cleverly defined future goals for 
children as adults. 

It is therefore important to look at learning of discourse skills and langu- 
age experiences gained in the family that continue to shape the child *s social 
understanding through most of the school years with few exceptions; one such 
exception would be the socialization process provided by comprehensive institutions 
such as boarding schools . Children bring to their early years in school a commun- 
icatively developed identity. It is in these early years where the clash between 
home and school practices are seen as of particular importance. 

An initial problem i^s how to gain access to the family communicative envl- 
^onment, if~the fa5LQy~ls an elusive and"Kard to deflnelmit"; We~sliggest"~that~we 
can best begin by understanding the famiilea own definition of itself. Within 
the research context the family has often been regarded as synonomous with the 
demographers concept of a household. But, in terms of the communicative experl- 
ence%and language socialization potential of the family, it is only by understanding 
particular families own awareness of themselves as a social group and their rela- 
tionships to other groups, that we can begin to explain how different communicative 
environments and conventions exist. This approach to the family is useful for 
several reasons: 

1) families are changing environments with different life cycle requirements - 
relational balance becomes renegotiated over the life cycle (changes of age 
or of relationships e.g. divorce) 

2) families have a changing relationship to the social world outside such as 
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changes of enjployment-status, economic factors &nd geographic changes, 
3) fanilllea have a sodo-polltlcal Identity as a hotisehold of which they 

are aware-but how thl§ Identity Is fulfilled must be negotiated In rela^ 

tlon .to, other families and other practices of the Individual family, as 

the achievement of the normative Ideal , 
Central to thia concept of the family as a self-defining unit . Is the family 
aa a social group which, has an Internal network of relationships and Is part of 
a wider social network. The family as a social network was a concppt developed 
by Elizabeth Bott (The Family as the Social Network 1957) in a study both of the 
patterning of parent-conjugal roles and the parents conception of their family 
as a nomjal or typically functioning family unit. The conception of a network 
of relationships referred both to the balance of responsibilltieQ and perceived 
duties of the two adult members and their dual relationships to their kin and/ or 
their neighbors and friends; these networks of kin/friends were categorized as 
close-knit or loose-knit. 

It has more recently been pointed out that the concept of a lietw^irk of 
relationships made up of kin, friends ^ nelghbdts and as3ociateS| while providing 
some of the reasoning for what happens inside the family In terms of the support 
system provided for conjugal adults, does not allow for the differences in support 
that can be given by the diffe 2nt "components of the network (Barnes 1967, Noble 
1376). The idea of a network of relationships that provides a seperate support 
system for the family and a mirror for its self-identity must be considered 
also in terms of the differences in contemporary society between ftiends, work 
associates^ close family members and extended kin and the strengthening or 
loosening of these varied ties by geographic or social proximity • Also the 
Tei^tionship within families between the members and their own different 
links to others may form a series of networks . Bott's original network idea 
was to treat conjugal pairs as a single unit whose relationship to self and 
others formed the central core which shaped the family itself and its rela- 
tionships. The recent work whether critical or supportive of Bott's thesis 
suggests that the relationship of members cannot be specified in terms of 
only the outside network. This work serves, to highlight the Importance of 
giving serious consideration to the basic conception of the families defining 
themselves in relation to their internal interaction and the way in which 
families evaluate their practices as -a response to the world outside of the 
family and to their social network. This idea of social network is centrally 
Important for looking at the patterns of commt^nication which develop and maintain 
themselves in families. 
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Apart frojn exploring the families existence and identity in the social world 
we also need to find a way of conceptualizing the^ language communicative 
experience that occurs between family members. 

The family as^ a unit can be seen as having a coimnunicatiye economy 
CHymes 1968) that ia,» an allocation of scarce resources within the family domaixi: 
time, space and psychic energy can all be seen as essentially but potentially 
scarce resources within the family and which are distributed differentially. 
Decisions about the allocatlQU or distribution of both space and time reflect the 
ordering of the families roles; this distribution also reflexively creates this 
order by means of the talk and communication necessary to carry out the de- 
cisions and reinforce the distributive schemes* Such a view Is central to our 
theoretical concern with the generation of social order through language. In 
order to understand the communicative economy of the family^ we must explore the 
family mei9ber*s views of the distribution of resources at the most practical level 
of daily lifev the routines and deviations from these that inlake up family-events, the 
uses of apace addvlews about the lifespace of the family menibers. This will be 
a topic area for our study. 

Such an approach to understanding relationships between members of a 
family group will allow us to see how communicative patterns can\^develop and 
how the regulative framework that the relationship of members of the family 
provide for the development of specific discourse skills. That is,weoare " 
looking for a way of assessing actual families as social units and as environ- 
ments for language socialization . By focusing on the social network both support- 
ing and influencing the family and their communicative economy (distribution 
of resources within the famlly)we can hopefiilly differentiate between communi- 
cative patterns and conventions that exist and provide a possible predicative 
basis for linking children's experience of the fakHily communicative situations 
to that of the school and to other learning experiences. ^ 

The next question is how can this theoretically outlined program be 
carried out? The purpose of the studies reported on here, were to provide 
some basic information within the two areas theoretically outlined above for the 
families of children in the first grade classroom. Our ultimate goal was a 
better understanding of the nature of the communicative environment provided by the 
home context and as ' a basis for understanding .the sodo-communicatlve identity 
these children bring to the school. As we have described in the previous section 
of the report, misunderstanding based uponTilfferent inferential processes and 
situated interpretations of intent within the Calle are- a dally part of communication. 
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However, If these misunderstandings are a regular part of Interaction discourse 
hetween teacher and studentf they can become categorized as carrying definable. 
-'Social intent. The strategies of remedial communication are severely limited' _ 
where home discourse patterns differ .radically from those of the school. But another 
essential component is the home supported cdimnuRicative identity of the interactants. 
How miscommunication-remedial strategies and other conversational strategies ar^e 
used will depend to a large extent upon the interactAnts previous experience ^ 
outside of school, as well as upon the coct^iunicative patterns developed in \ 
classrooms. Before we can explore in detail some specific strategies, we need 
to get some idea of the social-coimminicative environment for most of the children 
in the class and to develop al* more'* general' idea of the way in which family prac- 
tices provide a broader social-coTmnunicatiye environment for, specific discourse 
skills to be learnt. We decided to explo7;e the general area of family networks, 
those of the mother/parents and children and the relationship of these networks 
to the communicative desicioris made in the family by the mother chrough an inter- 
view with each mother of a first grade student. This research strategy seemed 
best suited to the resources available, to gain a general view of the families 
<:ommunicative patterns. ^ 

Study 1. The Communicative Economy of The Home and Family 

Our ethnographic work in the classroom showed as the importance of using both 
work at home and at school in any study of children's school performances. In 
the early grades the transition from home to school is a consistently introduced 
part of the school day and the classroom curriculum. Such events a^ newstime/ 
sharing, personal objects brought from home, Cclo the s and clothes style; children's 
personal diaries) all bring the home events into the school day and into use 
in the classroom curriculum. Teacher's perception of the children's family and 
the knowledge many teachers have of other •childrer, from the same family all 
become a part of the child's school identity aloug with shaping the teacher's 
perception of children's classroom actions and the reasoning/explanations that 
teacher's use in their evaluation of children's performance. ^Mehan et al, 1S80) 
We are approaching this problem of the child's school identity from an opposite 
viewpoint in asking what shap6s the mother's perception of her child, the school 
classroom activities and the child's growing identity as a school child . How 
does the mother see her child in relation to both family and school?-How does 
she seeder family as a social group which contains one or more school children 
with needs that change in relation to the group? 
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Methods 

We developed, through pilot Interviews a questlonalrre which was used as. 
a framework for an Interview between the mother and a researcher. The Inter- 
view waa conducted as mich as possible as a conversational Interchange and, 
although the Interviewer stayed as close, as possible to the order of the 
questions, they were encouraged to follow a topic If It developed spontaneously 
rather than adhere rigidly to the question ordering. The Individual question foxmiat was 
kept. Experience with the pilot Interview showed us that It was necessary In 
the Interview to establish, the school child as the focus of concern and not 
the mother herslf or her practices of child-rearing. Pilot Interviews with 
black mouthers showed us that only by focusing on the child and school related 
topics at flrat could we gain any co-operation. The ordering of the questions 
was changed for black mothers Interviews from those originally set up. 

Our questions were developed around the theme of the first grade child's 
. life outside of school and, as researchers, our Interest In learning a little 
more about the children's out of school life, The researchers were veiry willing 
Xo talk; about their observations of the subject child in school (of course » 
positively) and so to, in a sense, trade observations and Information with the 
mothers who do not see their, child in a^context with strangers. Our Interest 
in the mother's views of school were asked for,^but our_concems with the mother's 
family relationships and support network were only raised as Incidental Issues 

to the main theme. A similar child focused approach with a much longer but ---^^ 

equially open and relaxed question/ interview session is reported in John and Elizabeth 
Newson C1977; "The Seven Year Old Child and The School.") The question set 
covered a range of specific topics in what we found to be a *beflt-fit' . 
natural conversational order. The investigative dimensions underlying the 
questions provides a set of issues to which we can relate the discussions of 
the mothers and researchers^ the order of ^ the questions formed did hot relate 
to the underlying thematic dimensions but to the conversational order. 
The interview was coded from the tape-record ings using a series of topic 
groupings and specific questions, by three coders, who established their re-r 
liability of independent coding. The topic groupings reflected the dimensions 
of interest on which the questions were based and which formed themes for the 
interviewing. Due to the very small sample size ClA). our findings will be 
Reported as a narrative account with some questions stimmarized numerically, as 
Indicators of the trends in this small data set. Such a data set must necessarily 
be regarded as hypothesis generating. Our. findings provide explanations relating 



to the immediate ethnography. Any wider explanations must necessarily be 
limited to a hypothesis-generating use of these, findings. 

We discuss the findings in relation to each dimension/ topic area and 
begin by focusing on the mother's perception of" the child's relations to the 
school; and then go on to look at differing ways mothers see their children's 
social attachments, responsibilities and friendships, and, in short, the child's 
life world. The discussion is in general terms referring to the black, lower- 
class mothers and white, middle class mothers as groups and only commenting 
on any special cases. CGiven the veVy small numerical counts, these are included ^ 
in an appendix ) 

(Dimension six^ (Jhildren and the school from the luotherSs perspective 
(Dimension one and five) Children's position and role Xn the family 
(Dimension four) Children's friendship network. 
(Dimension two) the mother's social network 

(Dimension three) the family and the outside world from the mother's point of view 

Oar aim in ataalysis and discussion of this material is to give an overall 
Imprension of some of the main criteria that influence the communicative econpiny 
of th?. home, in terms of the relationships and .resources which families .Have at their 
disposal^ , ^ %. - 

Children in relation to' the School: It has been suggested in a study of school-home 
Sarah Lightfoot (1978) that this relationship is considerably affected by the 
fact that both mother and primary school teachers as women are required to 
take major responsibility for the socialization of children into values and 
attitudes which they themselves are mostly powerless to effect or change. 
Lightfoot suggests that such a position of powerlessness makes them both 
competitive and unsure in their relations to each other's roles in child-social- 
ization« Both upwardly mobile and many middle class mothers are likely to ex- 
press their anxiety to the school, and their concern about the teacher's 
effectiveness; lower class mothers are likely. to be less responsive to the 
school* but nonetheless anxious at the relationship. 

OuTx^indings seem to bear out Lightfoot 's suggestions in that the middle 
class mothi^rs, while expressing support for the teachers with such comments as 
"they, do a marvelous job in difficult circumstances", would go to the teacher and^ 
. if necessary, to thfessSchool principal if their child had a problem. Lower class 
mother's often expressfe^^^ concern or even resentment at the school situation in 
relation to their child. In particular, one mother whose child had been retained 
for two years in first grade finally decided to move the child to another school 
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because she felt this treatment was wrong. However, none said they would 

to see the teacher or any one else at the school. 

Concern oyer the child *s journey to and from school focused on the child *s 

psychological as well aa physical transition. The middle 'class mother's most 

anxious about school, also felt concern over this transition. These mothers 

(there were three) also felt themselves - to be ^ more limited In their own family 

and friendship network and so perhaps less secure. The secure middle class 

mothers » some of whom at this stage Into the child's school career saw family/ 

friends aa of equal or more Importance In the child's life space uhan school^ 

expressed no such concern. 

Given these findings our main Interest Is In the quest5,on of how the 

mothers would monitor school problems with her child? In what discourse occasions 
would talk about school arise » and how would these be developed? Our general view 
was that for the middle class mother, talk about school would be occasioned and 
indirect. However, the mother would probe and try to talk about "what happens 
at school" if she was concerned. She would check with the teacher and inter- 
vene if some change was considered necessary. Middle class mothers are often 
openly supportive of individual teachers even if critical of the school. These 
mothers while they take a non-reactive, or positive attitude in talking with 
their children about the teacher /school, they are likely to act independently of 
the child's report if they are concerned. Again for the middle class ^hlid 
the model seems to be that of the child's environment being stage mariaged by the mother. 

Lower class mothers talk about school in ways that are either more openly 
supportive or more openly negative. These mothers are more likely to be 
reactive to concerns about school/ teacher/class at home in ways that are 
supportive of the school/ teacher authority but they are less likely to act on , 
their child's reports. School is another area, like the peer group,, where 
the child gets communicative feedback but little direct action from the parent. 

Dlmenslona one and five provide us with two different views of some rather 
similar concerns with the child's life worlds. In dimension one, we explicitly 
explore the child's role and position in the family firstly in terms of how 
much responsibility is given to and expected of the child; secondly, in terms 
of i^ether this position is seen by the mother as being supported by any practical 
arrangements of time and activities given to the child. This aspect of the life 
space of the child is explored in greater detail in dimension five where the 
kinds of activities arranged for or by the school going child are discussed with 
the mother. The amount, of , time the child Is involved with the mother or other 
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family members in activities especially holiday activities fS 
also explored* These concerns of responsibility and the organization of free 
and out~of school time maximally divide black and white mothers; in that there 
are two very different views of the child. The white middle class mothers are 
concerned that their child's time is profitably filled with activities. Dis— 
.cuaslons of the scheduling of the child's after school and out of school days 
can be very detialled. A large part of the mother's responsibility for the 
child's 'home education' is concerned with aupervlzlng what she sees as mean- 
ingful out of school activities. The child is g^^ven a sphere of operation 
often clearly defined as their own, at the same time this sphere is tinder the 
surveillance of the mother. The child's relationship to the values and objectives 
of the. family is very. Jatich that of an apprentice; while at the same time few 
of the mothers really ^ujggeated that the child was given any regular chores 
or responslbllitlesT^^The child is however given a defined child's sphere of 
activities, of play and of social and physical space in which "to be a child". 

For black lower class children, social space and physical is likely to be 
outside the home and so to be outside of the jurisdiction of the mother. The 
child is more likely, and at an early age, to be seen as a collaborative partner 
in household chores and in responsibilities for younger siblings. The child's 
other acuivltles are more likely to be determined by the child, and the peer/ 
child world to be defined as the child's own business • However, there are sex 
differences in these matters, girls being more supervized than boys in their r 
social-play activity; and' more household co-operation expected from girls. ' 
Exceptions to this pattern for lower class families are where there is a concern 
for social mobility so that more conscious efforts are made to keep children 
within the home and under surveillance; or where there is a strong committment 
to a set of values such as a religious group which l;eep8 children within the 
family and Involved in family-church affairs, pulling the family into a closely- 
knit network of other friends. . ^ 

The questions about holidays, both short holidays and long summer vacations, 
had great difference presumably directly related to socio-economic choices. The 
question was always seen by middle class mothers in terms of differentiated 
actlvltes or long-term plans; by lower class in terma of day trips and occasional 
family activities. For the lower class child school takes up a large part of the 
llfespace in terms of the actlvltes it promotes; for the middle c;Lass child it 
has a much lesser importance. For the middle class child in these early grades, 
life within the family sphere and witltLn the home context is still of pre-eminent 
Importance • 
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The major difference betveen middle and lower class children seems to be the 
amount of planning and planned/scheduled time slots that are used to divide their days. 
Literature from the 1950's and 1960*s on child 'socialization stressed the social 
class differences in 'deferred gratification* and time orientation. ( Klein 1965) 
While the psychological theory that generated the idea of 'deferred gratification' 
may be rejected as a satisfactory description of thfe child's life, the planning . 
ahead and segmentation of the. day into separate activity areas (classes, visits, 
activity) is an Important phenomenon. The middle class child learns to make 
and keep to planned actions within time slots; a very significant feature of 
school life which has a parallel out of school. However such a planned 
schedule for a 6-7 year old, is adult-maintained and supervised. Freedom to inter- 
act with others independently within their oyn time span is a part of lower 
class children's lives not often given to middle class children until they 
reach adolescence. The lower class child learns to organize and fill their 
own day*s activities with less direct adult Intervention. 

In dimension four we explicitly explored the child's social network from 
the mother's perspective. In one of the questions, we wanted to know if the mother 
saw her influence and actions as important in this area of i thfe child's life; 
and if the child's friends were seen as in some way an extiension of the exper- 
iences the mother wanted for the child. Children's friendships can be seen as promoting 
experiences and values "which the mother/ parent want, their children, to have. CJ. E. 
Newson, 1977) There was a large difference between black and white mothers on these 
two questions; whether they knew the names of their child's best friends, and 
whether these friends were neighborhood friends or not. For the white middle 
Class mothers, friends were known by name - they were likely to be separate 
school and home/family friends and not necessarily made by the child in the \ 
neighborhood. The picture given was of the selection of friends, from several 
different areas of the child's and the familjr's life and of the maintenance of 
friendship ties, even, if friends moved away from the area. The mother evaluated 
the chlld^s friends in terms of guidelines she would like to see in her child: 
honesty, si^ncerity, cheerfulness, creatlveness were some of the most frequently 
mentioned. The up therms clearly put a great deal ^f Importance on helping to 
promote their child's social- friendships^ by encouraging friends who had left 
the area to come and stay by arranging events. ■ ^ . 

For black motheig||^their children's friendships were neighborhood based. * ; 
Many did not know the names of their child's best friends and they clearly saw child 
friendships as an area of autonomy. Where the white middle class mothers | ^ 
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were particularly pleased If their own friends had children who played or were 
friendly with, their children, several of the black lower class mothers saw 
their own friendship network as quite separate from those of their phildren. 
To summarize, we can see a big difference between the middle class conception 
of friendships as an intrinsic part of the family social environment, promoted 
and. supported by the mother and even sometimes overlapping with, the mother's 

/autonomy for the child; or one where siblings may be Jointly involved with the 
same friends. Several black mothers indicated that for them the .sibling and 
family/kin cousinage linkage was more important as a source of social life for 
their children, than friends who were' not in any, way involved With family concerns. 
The reports of children at sharing time bear out these differences. 

Dimension two deals with the mother's perception of her own network. We 
expected to find a variety of responses to those questions that elicited infor- 
mation about the family, ica position with regard to other friends and to the 

V family of origin. A network for the mother can vary not only in terms of its 

composition and density, but also in terms of its intensity. So that, for example, 
a person may not see their family of origin very frequently but may feel a ^ . 
close tie which is strongly reinforced by both distant communication, and 
regular if infrequent special meetings especially at ritual ceremonial occasions, 
Csuch as Christmas) so that intensity replaces density (frequency) of contacts and 
overlapping contacts but still provides a strong orientation of Interest and 
support for the family. Our concern with- these issues were expressed particularly 
in questions as to whether her family lived in the area or whether special friends 
took their place. 

A network can- also vary in coiiq>osition where family ties are not strong or 
• are not available (because of distance) so that the friendship connection may 
supply a similar support, orientation as a substitute for kin relations, as well as 
providing greater density of contact. For example, a group of three or four mothers 
who met when their children were in the same 2 year old nursery group may 
continue contact outside of play groiip occasions, so providing a small Lut dense 
and very supportive network. One of the mothers interviewed referred to 
auch an experience as "the park 'society" of mothers who met regularly at a 
local play area, and then continued this relationship outslde^f these occasions. 
A central question in this area was 2d. "If you had to go away, who would look 
after your child?" The questions which make up this dimension give us a view 
of the origins of the mother's network which can be ffeneralized f roia several 
sources; personal friends, new and old, parents of the child's friends or close 
family and other kin relations. Studies of contemporary kin relationships" suggest 



that a feature of modern middle' class kin relations la Its selectivity > People 
/are sociable with their kin only if these relatlojaships are supported by common 
Interests, CFlrth, Hubert,. Eorge 1970). The questions in. this topic area give 
lis some 'idea .of how mother's see their own network as being a major part of the 
whole family life, or as diffejrentlated from it. On this issue mother's varied 
in their comments considerably as to whether family or daid concerns were the 
•^linking factor* in their network, that is frlend^ps-acquaintances were through 
child oriented contacts or were part of adult -oriented interests, , One of the 
factors vhich influenced^ this Cfor white- middle class mothers) was divorce 
(2 cases out of 14) wfaei'e the mother was not constantly her child's support but 
shared support with the father. Here the mother's friends were not linked 
through family contacts but through the mother herself. Another linking factor 
to friendships might he the children themselves, J>ut some of the mother's saw 
the move away ftom this' basis for friendship linkage as one of the big chances « 
that entry into full time scY 1 brought into the mother 'u life. Several mothers 
tried to kefep the pre-schoo. »:acts of mothers and children, or the pre-school ^ 
friendship ciycle^^en* but . xc d to the in^rviewer that they were all moving 

Most'*ljf the white middle class mothers saw friendship as existing either 
through the parents of their child's friends or saw the child/family orientation 
as beink .the moat Important and common feature of their contemporary friendships; 
with t^eXelxceptlon of certain', "old" friends from their pre^rrlage or pre-chlld 
days, MoJ^t saw the two net^rks of family-kin as separate from their friendship 
network. One mother made the di/stlnctlon quite clearly in response to the . 
question about short holidays, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas, Thanksglvtog 
^ was for friends -" the group of families who had once been neighbors still met for 
a shared Thanksgiving - Christmas was for the f aajily-kin. And thougji it might ^ 
not be" cajrfled put so rexplieltly by the^other mothers, for all the middle class 
mtfjihera, the division betsffcen friends and kin remained fairly distinct in their . 
patterns of sociability. This division o? : Interest and attention in patterns 
of . sociability was one of the clearest differences, as far as the interviewer 
^ could uncover, between lower class black and middle class white mothers. The.. 
. black mothfirs saw their friendships as inore 'separate from committment to children 
and yet saw their kin in many cases more as personal friends-slaters^ ^ 
tousins ' ; mothers were more likely to f orni a suppbrtlve social network into 
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which their adxilt friendships also played a part, (see Stack 1975) These 
friendships centered on'^the mother's sociability needs not those of the 
chlldrens; although the children were included in social occasions* One 
mother conBoented in answer to a question about special occasions "I ^ect 
wy children to behave when I have friends over, but I want iHy^ children to 
be here with bqt friends". 

The purpose of dimension three was ro develop a view of the mothers per- 
ception of the family position in regard to it linkages into a wider social 
framework- Into job relations, assinnptlons of Ideological conmunallty with 
Others through religion and other commitments that the family /mothers might 
make. Many of these questions "were asked indirectly - particularly the question 
of religion which if important to the family was always mentioned somewhere 
in the interview by the mothers quite spontaneously - but we also, after piloting 
with both black and white mothers decided to ask a question about special family 
festivals - (Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc)- which were occsions for further 
comments. We asked about jobs / occupations directly but answers were as expected 
often evasive. This dimension confirmed that there was a difference in the 
mothers views if a strong value orientation such as religious beliefs existed which 
gave the family a close-knit network of associates and support; this was similar 
across both black and white families. 

Conclusion 

From ou^indings in study one, we gain an idea of the workings of the 
home as a communicative environment. The situation in which the child's 
discourse skills develop is provided by the spcial network and communicative 
economy of the family. Briefly, we can give a summary picture of the effects of 
our findings of the mother's views of her child's school, friendships, position 

in, the family and the mother's own social network, on the -discourse occasions _ 

available for children in the home. 

The middle class clilld is in a home situation where adults accommodate 
to the discourse needs of children, and so learn both to collaborate with and to 
follow an adult lead. The lower class child learns to compete for the floor, 
for attention and turns at talk with peers, and to some extent with adults who 
do ndt accomodate as readily to children. Adults expect the child to share 
talk occasions or tp watch and attend to adult talk and banter. The lower class 
child is used to some allocated responsibility in the home, and an autonomy out- 
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side- of the home in their own peer-child sphere. The middle class child has a 
specially arranged autonomy inside the home- a world set-up by adults often with a 
specially defined territory which to some extent symbolizes the child's role. Out- 
side of the home the child has responsibility for behaving' as a "family repre- 
sentative" that is with values that are shared by the family atia'-with behavior 
that may exercise more self-control than the child needs to show at home. 

What effects do these differences in the child's lif^world have on the 
children's language and discourse 8trates^^s? And what influances will these 
have on the children's classroom behavior. We suggest, (and we will discuss this 
further in the concluding section of this report) that all the strategies involved 
with boundary maintenance both of the relationship between self and others and 
in the maintenance of social space will differ. Both of these boundaries, but 
particularly that of social space and territory are important in relationships 
between students and these will be differently defined and ve^rbally monitored. 
These differences will be manifested in much of the language of helping, requesting and 
sharing, all areas where the amount of time, energy and other resources given to 
the other person nuist either be verbally defined or negotiated. This will also in- 
fluence the authority relationship and recognition of rights of speaking between 
the adults in the school class and the children. Differences in what is to be 
taken as good, lively or appropriate speech are likely. Examples of these differ- 
ent assesments are in the ethnographic report of the Irst grade and in. the paper 
on a case study of Derrick, by J. Schafer. For example, lower class children 
speak up or add comments to adult monologues and so are seen as impertinent ; 
middle class children wait for the adult lead then add or extropolate on the teacher's 
words, so are seen as co-operative. 

Thls^ understanding even at the level of misinterpretation of a single statement ^ 
such as a "help me" request by a black lowr^lMS^hlld^^-xian-easi-l^ 

(198l-)-has-reported''tHar^Sen'^^ children were given a task to do they called 

to her "Sarah help me please'' Which she took as an inability to do the task. At 
a suggestion from the teacher she refused help, whereupon the children easily 
did the task. She realized that in this context the "help me" was no t a plea for 
aid but a strategy to get her to join them in a collaborative work group, rather 
than each individual working separately at their desks doing the task separately. 
Such misunderstandings can naturally arise unless we can understand more about 
the communicative environment in which children learn to talk and interact 
before they come to school. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Introductory lead-:in : We want to know what. _'s life outside of -school 

is like. I was in school with him/her all last year and I got to see all 
the stuff they did in the classroom, on the playground, even in the lunch- 
room, but I don't really know what a kid of 6 or 7 does after school or , 
when school is out. 

1. a. What kinds of things does do aft^ school? 

b. How does s/he get home from school? 

c. Does come right home after school or can s/he stop along 

the way, at a friend's or at a park? 

d. Do you have specific rules about coming straight home? 
&t What would s/he do if nobody was home? 

2. a. Who are best friends? Are these basically school friends 

or kids in the neighborhood or childrien of your friends, etc.? 
bi How well do you know the parents of his/her best friends? If friends, 
how did you get to be friends? 

c. (i) Does stay overnight with friends or have friends stay 
— over? About how often? (11) Does s/he ever stay overnight with 

relatives? 

d. If you (refers to mother only) had to go away for a couple of days, 
who would you like ' to stay with? Has this aver happened? 

e. Have you ever not like one of 's friends? Why? Did you 

ever try to discourage his/her friendship with this kid? If not, 
would you ever conceivably? What kinds of things are . Important to 
you about. *g friends? 

f. If had a fight with.one of his/her friends, what would 

you do? (e.g.. Would you talk to the friend'-s parents', etc.?) Has . 

this ever happened? What did you do? [. 



g. What would you do if " bad ^ fj^l^nd over and that child did 

something pretty bad, like klclce<i fo^ no good reason, 

or wrote on the walls or sometHiAg? H^s this ever happened?. What 
did you do? 

- h.. Where does usually play Vith his friends? (Indoors or outside? 

In his bedroom, or playroom, etc*?) (i) Do. you usually know what 
they're up to, or (if) are they off and abovst: by themselves? (Reverse 
1 and 11 for black families.) 

3. a. What other things does <io around the house besides play 

with friends? 

b. Does s/he have chores or other J ob^ to do? (ei.g., babysitting for 
younger sister or brother) 
^ c. Are there any special rules in the house? Things that you don't like 
. " ^ to do? (What are tbeSe ^'Ules and how* do they work out?) 
What would happen if one of theSe trule^ got broken? 

d. Are there any things that you voultJ discipline for? Has 

this ever happened? What did you dol 

'. ■ - . ' ■ ' ' • ■ 

■i ■ ' ' ' - ■ ■ ' ■ • 

4. a. (1) What about your family an<J youf husband's family? Do they live 

in this area? Do you see^ them often? Where do you usually see them? 
Cii) If your family doesn't Uve in ttiia area, do you have a few 
friends who you feel especlaUy close to, sort of like family? 

! ■ ' " ' ■ i ' 

b. lio most of your very best friends IcnoV each other? How did you 
meet most jof them? ~ _ - _ 

c. What about your own friends, do any of them have children around 

I 'sage? Do they evet bring their kids along when they 

v|Lsit you? 

d. Does : have godparents? Are they friends or relatives of 
yours? - 



^'9 



5. a. What usually happens on 's birthday? (mainly child's 

friends or also adults, relatives, etc,) 

b. What do you do on big holidays like the 4th of July, Thanksgiving, etc-? 
Do you usually spend it with friends or family? What kinds of things 
do you do? 

What kinds of things does do over sunjtuer vacation? 

6, a. One more thing about school. Does come home from school 

and tell you about the things s/he does at school? Things s/he 
likes? Things s/he doesn't like? 

Does ■ - ever say s/he doesn't want to go to school today? 

What would (or did) you say to this? 

c. What would you do if vas having trouble with a certain 

subject or with his/her teacher? Or doing his/her homework? 

0 



The Coding Frame 



1) Mother^ a v±ev of the child's po sition In family 
a) C2h) Special space for play? 



Yes No 



b) C3b) Chores, Jobs? fi£ 

c) C3a) What other things does 

comments from 3a 

d) C3d) Special rules In the house? ps N2. 
C3c) Ccomments, If broken) 

e) C3d) Discipline- Definite Not 

. Ccomments, If Interesting) Strategies 



2) Mother's view of her network of relat ionships 

a) t4a) Family in neighborhood area? Yes No 

b) How often visited? (comment) 

c) C4b) Friends in neighborhood - 1?2. 

Cfamily substitute?) 

d) (5b) How wide a network of family ^tend Not 

described? 

e) (2d) If you had to go away, who family Not 

stay with? Ccomments) 

f) (2b) How well know parents of l£s No 

chlWs friends? , 



if yes... 

Close or not? 



Close Not 



g) (Ac) Her friends and their children - Yes No 

do they form, a network for her 
family 



3) Mother's view of fanlly in relation to wider social ordering 

husband! 
wife's 



a) Work husband?s 



b) Husband-wife relations iiarried divorced 

neither ^ 



9^ 



ci C4d) 
(5b) 

ei 
f) 



Religion 

Shared responsibility for 
children 

Special holidays-how defined? 
How celebrated? 



Important Mot 



long Bhort 
holidays holidays 

1) With extended family? 

2) With extended friends? 

3) With friends? 

4) With immediate family 
with kids? 



Mother *s v ie w of children's network? 
a) (2a) 



b) 
c) 

d) (2c) 

%. 

e) 



f) (2a-h) 
(3a) 



g) (2f) 
C2g) 



Can mother's name children's 
best friends? 



Home» friends separate from 
school friends? 

Desireable qualities/ 
undesireable qualities of 
friends. Write some 



Are cM.l^ren's friendship's 
neighborhood based? Cqualiflcation) 



Yes 



Yes 



Ho 



Ho 



Does 

friends? 



stay overnight with 



Yes 



Yes 



Does the mother say the child 
has an active network of 
friends? (comments) 

Dis dpline of friends 

(^comments) 



Active 



Yes 



Ho 



Ho 



Hot 



Ho 



Child's llfespace as seen by mother Cas related to family llfespace) 

How organized la daily weekly v Organized Hot ^ ^ 
schedule? ^ V"" 



How organized l8 summer schedule? Organized Hot 



b) C2f) Hdw are offenses defined 
(2g) vith visitor and child? 



1, Physical attack 

2, Verbal attack 

3, Offense against property 



d) C3a) 
C3b) 



e) C3d) 

f) (5a) 



g) C5c) 



How does mother deal with 
offenses? 



How much are individtial's 
-chiid^ daily activities seen 
as separate seen as separate 
from other: 1) sibs or 
2) family ^comments) 



How is misbehavior seen? 
Birthdays 



1, No action 

2. Needs intervention 

3 •Needs ongoing monitoring 

4. Calls other parent 

5. other 

Separate Not 



How is summer vacation 
spent? . 



Challenge disruption ^ 
(wants attention)" (negative) 

D/Family only 
. 2) Family-^-adult only J 

3) other family celebration 

, (could include child) ^ 

4) Alone with child 

1) Separate from sibs? Not 

2) Separate from family? Not 



3) How different from 
regular schedule? 



i) Mother's view of child-sc hool-familv relationship 



a) Does child talk about school 
at home? 

b) C6b) Would mother go to school if 

child had difficulty? Ccomments) 
How effective does she feel she 
can be? 

c) C6b) Not wanting to go to school? 

■ (reaBon8-.e.g. itU your work) 



Yes 
Yes 



No 

No / 



d) Journey to Md tXQJs^ school. How? 1) Bus, car, walk/ 

(walk alone, walk 



Any rules? 



supervised) 
Yes No 



How anxious is mother? Very Medium Not 



— r 



■;'}rr 




Study Two: 

Discourse Skills and Strategies at Home and School 
Jenny Cook-Gunqperz - University of California, Berkeley 



In this paper I am going to develop some general outlines for the study of . 
discourse in family settings and compare these to school discoorse. Families, 
provide a richly complex and varied set of organizational features and exper- 
iences within which children's knowledge of both language use and social 
pr.actices develops. Families and hones lack the clearly designated purposes 
of school classrooms as pedagogical settings and yet within these social groups 
much of the child's basic social, learning is accomplished. It is perhaps only 
from within the continued intimacy of the home and the family that we can 
.appreciate the subtlety of human communication. We need the continued familiarity 
of persons and practices to provide a framework of regularities within which 
we as children and as adults can safely practice the conp lex inter-channel 
relationships of words, gestures and tonal patterns which as speech acts within 
contexts form messages to convey both overtly and covertly our needs or purposes. 
So potentially ambiguous is our. human communication systiem that the social regn- 
larities provided by the cultural contexts of everyday life are necessary as a 
disambiguating frame for most of our everyday speech. We need to achieve channel 
redundancy in which any one message receives more than one kind of statement. 
Given the wealth of complexity which most micro-studieu of speech and non-verbal 
interaction have uncovered Ce.g. Kendon; <a977) , Erickson and Schulta; (1979) . 
studies have focused on necessarily short sequences. However, some of the 
judgements that need to be made in the interpretation of intent are influences 
over wide periods of time and s^ace. In exploring how children acquire language 
and discourse our model of leamlng^has to keep this fact in view. 

Until recently most Of the writing on children's language failed to note 
that children learn their language from^an exclusively oral/aural experience. 
Models of language learning were based on^adult grammars and experience and 
as such yelled upon the literate appreclatlon,and analysis of written or 
transcribed texts . While such research has given us a developmental schema for 
children's growth of grammatical competMce in EngW^ ~- 
languages) (Brown 1970) it has somewhat distorted children's own early 
experiences of language . The focus on the chlld-as-l^^er in the early work 
has: neglected to see the child as a communicator within a social context. 



2. 



Perhaps a more realistic way of viewing language development is to look 
at tlie practice of conmmication skills by children within actual, settings and 
their success at connnunicating within the terms of their own perception of the 
needa and requirements of the situation. This ^shlf t of approach focuses now 
upon such problems as the adequacy of the contributions from the child to the 
communicative situation; the effects of the adiilt contributions from the child 
to the communicative situation; the effects of the adult competent speaker upon 
the learner; the differential perception of the needs of the situation by adults 
and by children. From this perspective we can better appreciate and assess * 
the language learning task for children as it extends not just to the first 
few years of Ufe but even through the whole school experience. From thio 
point of view the child as a language learner is seen as soDieone who learns 
riot by imitation or correction but by creatively shaping a series of acts of 
speech into a social discourse . Our research focus has centered on how we can 
study and evaluate the discourse experience of children>4 Recent attention 
to the language of young children with their mothers has focused both on the 
amount of talk exchanged, and on the kinds of talk mothers use with children; 
and the extent to which they build upon their children's conversational offerings 
and make them Into conversational partners. Across time it has been found that 
the amount that mothers pick up on their child's conversational contribution atid 
build it into an extended exchange contributes to children's developmental 
skills at linking together conversational discourse. 

From experiences of typical talk between mothers and children, several 
other researchers have observed that mothers of pre-school children focus 
particularly on questioning strategies CCorsaro, 1977; Cross, 1978; Lelven, 1978; 
Snow, 1977). However, these apparent questions actually fulfill many conversa- 
tional functions. These range from general purposes of keeping the conversation 
going, to providing a means of eliciting more talk from children, and on to 
the specific purposes of getting a repeated hearing of what the- child saia=i. 
or checking the information of the child's reply, as a clarification question: 
So that the adult builds up the child- adult discourse through questions. 

In the followlBg short interchange between twin boys and their child-minder,- 
Jill, the adult questions and tries to repair her perceived hearing of the child' 
comment,' in order to find' out what he wants for dessert. 

Examp.le Two: Toby and David with Jill at lunchtiae CT & 33 months) 
. (eating midday meal, facing caretaker 

just asked if Toby and David would like a banana in 
jelly—British term for jello) 

. '. . , ,'v . ■ 



1 


T: 


2 


J: 


3 


T: 


4 


Jj 


5 


T: 


6 


J: 


7 


D: 


8 


T; 


9 


J: 



tio no Jeliy/ Ctlnkel) /• 
You eat your dinner then, 
(tlnkel)/ 

What? ^ 
Ctlnkel)/ Ctln of Jelly?) 
tinkle? 
yeah 

no tinkle/ Ctlnkle) Crepeats)/ 
You're a prank. 

(Keenan & Schleflln^ 1976) 
Our conclusion from this short episode xmist be that Toby has failed to commtinl- 
cate his request, but also that presumably he jdld not wish to formulate this 
very strongly, since there were several options, other than Jill's closure of 
the conversation, open to him at the point of the misunderstood repair. These 
are opt^-ons that children often use; for example, he could have shown Jill his 
requested "^In of jelly" by taking her to the cupboard where tins of jelly are^ 
kept or refused to eat his dinner until she listened again to hlis request 
Toby chtoses to give up the attempt and In the quoted passage does not make 
any further Issue of this. In this Incident he does not stay Involved In the 
conversation but renalns a responder rather than "taking the flcft)r"«to lead an 
active search after his meaning with the other communicative resources at his 
disposal. 

While this short incident suggests, mainly from the child's perspective, 
the multiple ways in which communicative tasks can be accomplished, it highlights 
the coiaminicatlve problem that exists for mothers. Mo thets! must create and 
maintain conversational involvement with young children whose^actual language 
skills are limited. Such involvement is not only necessary to accomplish the 
evei^day tasks of the home but it can also be beneficial, to the child's future 
language development. The more the child enters into and stays involved in 
convetsatlons the more practice is gained at putting their own requests or 
coflgients iutp an acceptable utterance, (following Halliday, 1975) at 
"learning how to mean". This development of coiiversational involvement 
provides for thc-child a framework in which ^ the child can grow to understand 
hoif conversationfil contributions can be made; and fusrthermore, how utterances 
are linked uttered sequences as discourse frames . Understanding and analyzing 
the language of mothers and children at home is not just a matter of analyzing, 
the grarmatlcal form or ideas Stressed in words, but also of recognizing ^the 
coiBBunicative expectations and puWpbstes that W)theM their 



talk. Expectations can be triggered not only by the verbal context or form 
but also by situations and events and by contexts where words, events, and 
locations or settings combine to produce a specific social occasion . In 
looking at home life between mothers and children we can see this as a 
series of social occasions where the discourse Cthat is, the stream of talk) 
is- organized as a specific speech event. In the next example we can see how the 
ordinary casual dialogue can be organised into a more specific discourse sequence^ 
by the mother. 

In this example a mother conducts her two A and 5 year old children in 
the presence of their visiting peer-aged (Jk 1/2 years old) friend through a 
sequence of recollections after the children were ready to let the topic drop. 
Example Three: Children are making Pizza 

CS-Susan (mother); A-Andrew (brother); J-Jane (A' s sister); 
K-Katherine (their friend)) 

• - , 

1 S: i^d some of these are for your guests. Can't we? 

feme for our guests, you can make all of them. 

2 A: OK (men) it's time for tlfet roily coaster 

(A is waving pizza in air) ' . 

3 S: Can you get that all on this tray? 

4 K: l~know what? I I don't like roller coasters cuz 

they go faslff 

5 S: Have you ever been on a roller coaster? 

6 K: Yeah, I tried once but I didn't like it. 

J l^i Mom can 

I go on a roller coaster? 

8 S; Well we were at disney land, they didn't allow ' ; 

children your age on roily coasters, 

9 A: Why? Why? 

10 S: I guess they think it's too dangerous. Do/you rem^er 

what the name of the roller coaster at Disneyland can f 
you remember? ^ 

11 A: I don't know, - o . 

12 S; Jane I think that's enoujjh j^^^^ 

ji want to get too much sauise^ cm it. 

' 13 A: It's called the um- 

; ^ 14 S: The name of a mountain ir^iember? And you c limbed ^ the - 

moimtain? Remember? 

15 A: Yes the um- why didn't we take a ride?_ 



/16 S: Because you were too young. 

17 A; Nooo. Because ujn- was so crowded. 

18 S: Oh It wasn't your age, It was because they were so 

crowded? 
20 S; that could be. 

Here, Katherlne initiates the recollection, a typically adult way, by a chance 
semantic association of topics, which get developed into a conversational theme. 
Her "I know what" iXitie 5) is linguistically odd but functionally effective. In • 
this incident, the mother uses the child's topic of the roller coaster to continue 
the conversation much as Kate's mother had done in the first example. But the ^ 
purposes here^ are more than to provide a framework for the expression of the 
child's need, the iwther expands on the topic and purpose of the incident, ^y 
highlighting social information; She encourages the children to reason with 
her as to why Andrew couldn't go on the roller coaster find to deduce the Implica- 
tion of the episode'. In this way the mother provides "a linkage between the 
event, and Its verbally expressed reason and outcome, which provides a model for " 
how language events can be used for social purposes. This example shows' some 
of the discourse skills that mothers can call upon by not only responding or 
encouraging their children to talk, but by emphasizing the ways in which such 
organized discourse can express and shape the children' s conmunicution nieds. 

From these expiaples of mothers talking with their children -we can see that 
the way in which the topics of talk are focused upon, picked up and made into 
themes which are then developed further, provides an essential experience pf 
discourse as social interaction . Moreover, when stories and anecdotes are used 
wi,thin the flow of conversation, they areset-off from the apparently inconse- 
quential occurrence of topics as an organized section of talk with, a point or 
perhaps even a "moral". Evidence of .both white and black, middle and lower 
class families plitcheli-Keman, 1970)* show that expectations about story forms, 
anecdotes and their topics ^re an early oral experience of an ordered form 
of talking. That is, the story form itself Cthe narrative anecdote) has a 
discourse structure which requires a seledtion of topics and. an ordered sequence 
of telling. By being part of audience, a guided storyteller in family 
settings, or by receiving control through the use of homilies ^d stories children, 
l^am not Only dialogue, how to exchaage a f4w words, but how to link together ^ ^ 
coherent sequences of utterances into structure which has a discourse :purpose. 
The sequences nrovlde a discourse fr^ ^for Whatever topic is being talked about. 



The major difference between middle and lower class childrefe seems to be the 
amount of planning and planned/scheduled time slots that 'are used to divide their days. 
Literature from the 1950 and 1965"'^ on child' socialization stressed the social , 
class differences In 'deferred gratification' and time orientation. (Klein 1965). 
Uhlle the psycholaglcal; theory th.e;i generated the ides of 'deferred gratification' 
may be rejected as a satisfactory description of the child's life, the planning 
ahead and segmentation of the day into separate activity areas (classes, visits, ^ 
activity) is an important phenomenon. The middle class child learns to make 
and keep to planned actions within time slots; a vety significant feature of 
school life which has a parallel out of school. However such a planned 
schedule for a 6-7 year old, is adult-maintained and supervised. Freedom to inter- 
act with others independently within their own time span is a part of lower 
class children's lives not often given to middle class children until they » 
reach adolescence. ^The lower class child learns to organize and fill their 
own day*s activities with less direct adult intervention. 

In dimension four we explicitly explored the child's social network from 
the mother's perspective. In one of the questions, we' wanted to know if the mother 
saw her influence and actions as important in this ^rea of the child's life; 
and if the child's friends were seen as in some way an extension of the exper- 
iences the moth4r wanted for the child. Children's friendships can be seen as promoting 
experlenccb and values which the mother/parent want their children to have. (J..& E. 
Newson, 1977) There was a large difference between black and white mothers on these 
two questions; whether thej/ knew the names of their child's best friends, and 
whether these friends were neighborhood friends or not. For the white middle 
class mothers, friends were known by name - they were likely to be separate , 
school and home/family, friends and tiot necessarily made by the child in the 
neighborhood. The picture given was of the selection of friends, from several 
different areas of the child's and the family's life and of the maintenance of 
friendship ties, even if friends moved away from the area. The mother evaluated 
the child's friends in terms of guidelines she w^ld lik^ to see in her child: 
honesty, sincerity, cheerfulness, creativeness were some of the most frequently - 
mentioned. The mother's clearly put a great deal of Importance on helping to 
promote their child's social-friendships, by encouraging friends who had left ^ 

the area to come. and stay by arranging events. 

C "For black mother^; ^tbjair children's friendships were neighborhood based. 
Hiny did not know the names of their child's best friends and^they clearly saw child 
friendships as an area of autonomy. Where the white middle class mothers 



were particularly pleased if their own friends had children who played or were 
friendly with their children, several of the black lower class mothers saw 
their own^ friendship network as quite separate from those of their children. 
To summarize, we can see a big difference between the middle class conception 
of friendships as an intrinsic part of the family social environment, promoted 
and. supported by the mother and even sometimes overlapping with the mother's 
^/ autonomy for the child; or one where sibUngs may be jointly involved ^th the • 
same friends. Several black mothers indicated that for them the sibling and 
family/kin cousinage linkage was more important as a source of social life for 
their children, than friends who were not in any. way involved with family concerns. 
The reports of children at sharing time bear out these differences. 

Dimension two deals with the mother's perception of her own network. We 
expected to find a variety of responses to. those questions that elicited infor- 
mation about the family, its position with regard to other friends and to the 
V family of origin. A network for the mother can vary not only in terms of its 

composition and density, but also in terms of its intensity. So that, for example, 
a person may not see their family of origin very frequently but may feel a 
close tie which is strongly reinforced by both distant communication, and 
regular if infrequent special meetings especially at ritual ceremonial occasions, 
Csuch as Christmas) so that intensity replaces density (frequency) of contacts and 
overlapping contacts but still provides a strong orientation of interest and 
support for the family. Our concern with these issues were expressed particularly 
in questions as to whether her family "lived in the area or whether special friends 

took their place. . 'y^ 

A network can also vary in composition whereof aaily ties are not strong or 
are not available (because of distance) so tha/the friendship connection may 
supply a similar support orientation as a s;ubstitute for kin relations, as well as 
providing greater density of contact. For eataaple, a group of three or four mothers 
who met when their children were in thi^same 2 year old nursery group may 
continue contact outside of play grp4, occasions ».,so providing a small but dense 
/ and very supportive network. One^f the mothers Interviewed referred to 
such an experience as "the.par|t/^ociety" of mothers who met regularly at a 
local play area, and then cotTtinu^ed this relationship outside of. these occasions. 
A central Jiuestion in thl^rea was 2d. "If you had to go away, who would look 
after your child?" Thyquestions which make up this dimension give us a view 
of the origins of, th^ mother 's network which can be generalized fro-ji several 
sources; personal f/iends, new and old, pdrehts of the child's friends or close 
family and other/tin relations. Studies of .contemporary kin relationships suggest 



that., a feature of modern middle class kin relations ia ita selectivity . People 
are sociable vith their kin only if theae relationships are supported by common 
interests. (Firths Hubert, Forge 1970). The questions in this topic area give 
us some, idea of how mother's see their own network as being a major part of the 
whole family life, or as differentiated from it,^ On this issue mother's varied 
in their comments considerably as to whether family or child concerns were the 
•^linking factor* in their network, that is friendships-acquaintances were through 
child oriented contacts or were part of adult joriented interests, . Oae of the 
factors which Influenced this Cfor white middle class mothers) was divorce 
(2 cases out of lA) where the mother was not constantly her child's support but 
shared support with the father ^ Here the mother's friends Vere not linked 
through family contacts but through the mother herself. Another liifcLng factor 
to friendships might be the children themselves, but some of-the^moAer's saw 
the move away from this basis for friendship linkage as one of the big chances 
that entry into full time school brought into the mother's life. Several Mothers 
tried to keep the pre-school contacts of mothers and children, or tbe pre-school 
friendship circle open, but allowed to the interviewer that they were all moving 

Most of the white middle class mothers saw friendship as existing either 
through the parents of their child's friends or saw the child/family orientation 
as being the most important and common feature of their contemporary friendships; 
with the exception of certain "old" friends from their pre-marriage or pre-child 
days. Most aaw the two netwcnrks of ^ family-kin as separate from their friendship 
network. One mother made the distinction quite clearly in response to the 
. question about short holidays, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas, thanksgiving 
was for friends - the group of families who had once been neighbors still met for 
a shared Thanksgiving - Christmas was for the family-kin. And thoogh it might 
not be carried oixt so expllditly by the other mothers, for all the middle class 
mothers, the division between friends and kin remained fairly distinct in their 
patterns of sociability. This division of interest and attention in patterns 
of sociability was one of the clearest differences, as far as the Interviewer 
„ could uncover, between lower class black and middle class white mothers. The., 
black aothars saw their friendships as more separate from commlttosnt to children 
and yet saw their kin in many cases niore as personal friends-slaters- 
cousins ; mothers were more likely to forin.a supportive social network into 



which their adult friendships also played a part. Csee Stack 1975) These 
friendships centered on the mother's sociability needs not , those of the 
childrene; although the children were Included In social occasions • One 
mother comnented In answer to a question about special occasions "I expect 
ay children to behave when I have friends over, but I want Tsy^ children to 
be here with my friends". ^ " 

TTxe purpose of dimension three was to develop a . view of the mothers per- 
ception of the family position in regard to it linkages into a wider social 
framework -r into job relations, assumptions of ideological communality with 
others through religiSn and other commitments that the family /mothers might 
make. Many of these questions were asked indirectly - particularly the question 
of religion which if Important to the family was always mentioned somewhere 
In the interview by the mothers quite spontaneously - biit we also, after piloting 
with both black and white mothers decided to ask a question about special family 
festivals - (Xhanksgivirg, Christmas, etc) which were occsions for further 
conments. We asked about jobs / occupations directly but answers were as expected 
often evasive. This dimension confirmed that there was a difference in the 
mothers views if a strong value orientation such as religious beliefs existed which 
gave the family a close-knit network of associates and support; this was similar 
across both black and white families. 

Conclusion 

From our findings in study one, we gain an idea of the workings of the 
home as a conmunicative environment. The situation in which the child's 
discourse skills develop is provided by the social network and coinminlcatlve 
economy of the family. Briefly, we can give a summary picture of the effects of 
our findings of the mother's views of her child's school, friendships, position 
in the family and the mother's own social network, on the discourse occasions 
available for children in the home. 

The middle class child is in a home situation where adults accommodate 
to the discourse needs of children, and so learn both to collaborate with and to 
IeoIIow an adult lead. The lower class child leams to compete for the floor, 
for attention and turns at talk with peers, and to some extent with adults who 
do not accomodate as readily to children. Adults expect the child to. share 
talk occasions or to watch and attend to adult talk and banter. The lower class 
child is used to some allocated responsibility in the home, and an autonomy put- 



side of the home in their own peer-child sj^re. The middle class child has a 
specially arranged autonomy Inside the home- a world set-up^ hy adults often with a 
specially defined tetritory which to some extent symbolizes the child's role. Out- 
side of the home the child has responsibility for behaving as a "family repre- 
sentative" that is with values that are shared by the family aiaa'"with behavior 
that may exercise more self-control than the child needs to show at home. 

What effects do these differences in the child's life-world have on the 
children's language and discourse strategies? And what influences will these 
have on the children's classroom Jjehavior. We suggest, (and we will discuss this 
further in the conpludlng section of this report) that all the strategies involved 
with boundary maintenance both of the relationship between self and others and 
in the maintenance of social space will differ. Both of these boundaries, but 
particularly that of social space and territory are important in relationships 
beW^en students and these will be differently defined and verbally monitored. 
These differences will be manifested in much of the language of helping, requesting and 
sharing, all areas where the amount of time, energy and other resources given to - 
the other person must either be verbally defined or negotiated. This will also in- 
fluence the authority relationship and recognition of rights of speaking between 
the adults in the school class and the children. Differences in what is to be 
tak^en as good, lively or appropriate speech are likely. Examples of tbftae differ 
ent assesments are in the ethnographic report of the Irst grade and in the paper 
on a case study of Derrick, hy J. Schafer, For example, lower class children 
speak up or add comments to adult monologues and so are seen as impertinent; 
middle class children wait for the adult lead then add or extropolate on the teacher's, 
words, so are seen as co-operative • 

This" understanding even at the level of misinterpretation of a single statement 
such as a "help me" request by a black lower class child, can^ easily arise, Michaels 
0.981) has reported that vhen some black children were given a task to do they called 
to her "Sarah help me please" which she took as an inability to do the task. At 
a suggestion from the tocher she refused help, whereupon the ^blldren easily 
did the task. She realized tharin this context the "help me" was not a plea for 
aid but a strategy to get her to join them in a collabbratlve work group, ratiier 
than each individual working separately at their desks doing the task separately. 
Such misunderstandings can naturally arise unless we can understand more about 
the communicative environment in which children learn to talk and interact 
before they come to school/ " \ - 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ' . 

Introductory l.ead->"ln ; We want to know what ' s life outside of school 

Is like. I was In school with him/her all last year and I got to see all 
the stuff they did In the classroom, on the playground, even In the lunch- 
room, but I don't really know what a kid of 6 or 7 does after school or 
when school Is out. 

1. a. What kinds of things does do^after school? , 

b. How does s/he get home from school? — 

c. Does . ■ come right home after school or can s/he stqp along 

the way, at a friend's or at a park? . . 

d. Do you have specific rules about coming straight home? 
£r What would s/he do If nobody was home? 

2, a. Who are *.s best friends? .Are these basically school friends 

or kids in the neighborhood or children of your/ friends , etc.? 

b. How well dp you know the parents of hls/lier best friends? If friends, 

" • . ■ - ' ■ ' ■ . - ■ 

^ how did you get to be frl)ends? 

c. (1) Does stay overnight with friends or have friends stay 
over? About how often? (ii) Does s/he ever stay overnight with 
relatives? 

d. If you (refers to mot'her only) had to go away for a couple of days, 
who ^^ould you like ^ to stay with? Has this, ever happened? 

e. Have you ever not like one of friends? Why? Did you 

ever try to discourage his/her friendship with this kid? If not, 
would you ever conceivably? What kinds of things are ijnportant to 
you about *s friends? 

f . If had a fight with one of his/her friends, what would 

• . . you do? (e.g.. Would you talk to the friend'-s parents, etc.?) Has 
this ever happened? What did you ^o? ^ 
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g. What would you do If had a friend over and that child did 

something pretty bad, like kicked / ■ for no good reason, 

or wrote an the walls or something? Has this ever happened?. What 
did you do? 

- h.. Where does usually play with his friends? (Indoors or outside 

In his bedroom, or playroom, etc.?) (1) Do you usually know what 
they're up to, or (11) are they off and about by themselves? (Reverse 
1 and 11 for black families.) ^ ^ 

3. a. What other things does - do around the house besides play 

with friends? ■ ■ 

b. Does s/he have chores or other jobs to do? (e.g., babysitting for . 
younger sister or brother) 

c. Are there any special rules in the house? Things that you don't like 

■ - to do? (What are these rules and how do they work out?) 
What would happen if one of these rules got broken? i< 

d. Are there anjj things that you would discipline . — for? Has 
this ever happened? What did you do? 

4. a. (1) What about your family and your husband's famtXy?; Do they live 

- . in this area? Do you see^ them often? Where do you usually see them? 
(ll)_If your family doesn' t live in this area, do you have a few (-a 
friends who you feel especially close to j sort of like family? 

b. Do most of your very best friends know each other? How did you 
meet most of them? _ _ ,, 

c. What about your own friends, do any of them have' children around 

»a age? Do they ever bring their kids along when they 

visit you? 

d. rDoes have godparents? Are thex.friends or relatives of 

.%oursr , - ■ 



5. a. What usually happens on I birthday? (mainly child's 

friends or also adults, relatives, etc.). 

b. What do you do on big holidays l^ike the ith of July* Thanksgiving, etc.? 
Do you usually spend it with friends or family? What kinds of things 

do you do? 

c. What kinds of thinfjs does do over summer vacation? 



6. a. One more thing about schools Does come home from school 

and tell you about the things s/he does at school? Thing^ s/he 
likes? Things s/he doesn't like? 

b. Does ' ever say s/he doesn't want to go to school today? 

What would (or did) you say to this? ^ 

c. What would you do if was having trouble with a certain 
subject or with his/her teacher? Or doing his/her homework? 
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The Coding Frame 



1) Mother's view of the child's p osition In family 
a) C2h) Special space for play? 



Yea No 



b) C3b) Chores, jobs? l£2. S© 



c) C3a) What other things does 

coaaaents from 3a ' 

d) C3d) Special rules In the house? Ifs No 
C3c) Ccomments, If broken). 

e) C3d) Discipline- „ Definite Not 

Ccomments, If Interesting) Strategies 



2) Mother's view of her network of relat ionships 

r.) C«a) Family In neighborhood area? Yes No 

b) How often visited? (comment) 



cj CAb) Friends In neighborhood - 
Cfamlly substitute?) 



Yes No 



d) (5b) How wide a network of fanilly actend fiot 

described? 

e) C2d) If you had to go away, who family Not 

stay "with? (gomments) xaeabeT 

f) (2b) How well know parents of ISS. fi£ 

child's friends? 

If yes .... 

Close or not? Close No^ 

g) C«c) Her friends and their children - Yes No 

do they form a network for her 
family 



3) Mother's view of family In relation to wider social ordering 

a) Work > : 

b) Husband-wife relations narrlee divorced 

neither ■ ■ 



c) C4d) 
(5b) 

d) 
f) 



Religion 

Shared responsibility for 
children 

Special holidays-how defined? 
How celebrated? 



importarit Not 



long short 
holidays holidays 

1) With extended family? 

2) With extended friends? . 

3) With friends? 



4) With Immediate family 
with kids? 



•4) Mother view of children's network? 



a) (2a) 

bl 

c) 

dl (2c) 
e) 

f) C2a-h) 
C3a) 



8) (2f) 
(28) 



Can mother's naaie children's Yes 
best friends? 

Home, friends separate from Yes 
school friends? 

Desireable qualities/ 
undesireable qualities of 
friends. Write some 

Are children's frlendshipia Yes 



neighborhood based? Cqualif icatipn) 



Does . .. ^ _ 
friends? 



stay overnight with 



Yes 



Does the mother say the child 
has an active network of 
frlcfnds? (comments) 



J^tive 



Discipline of friends 
^comments) 



No 



No 



No 
No 
Not 

No 



5) Child's llfespace as seen by mother (aa related to family iifespace) 

a) How organized is daily weekly . Organized Not 

schedule? 



How organized is summer schedule? Organized Not 



b) 



d) C3a) 
(3b) 



e) 



f) (5a) 



Hov are offenses defined 
vittL visitor and child? 



1, Physical attack 

2, Verbal attack 

3 • Of f ense\ against iproperty 



\ 1. 



Hqw does mother deal with 
offenses? 



Hov much are individual's 
* child's dally activities seen 
as separate seen as separate 
from other: 1) sibs or 
2) family Ccomments) 



1, No action 

2. Needs intervention 

3« Needs ongoing inonltprlng 

4. Calls other parent 

5, other 

Separate Not 



Hov la misbehavior seen? 



Birthdays 




Hov Is summer vacation 
spent? 



challenge disruption 
Cvants attention)* (negative) v 

1) / Family only 

2) Family-adult only 

3) other family celebration 
(could include child) 

4) Alone with child 

1) Separate from Qibs? Not 

2) Separate from ;^amlly? Hot 

3) How different from 
regular schedule? 



Mother's vleW of chlld-sdiool-famlly relationship 



b) /C6b) 

c) (6b) 



Does child talk about school 



-.•at>hoine?, 

Would mother go to school if 
chlld^had difficulty? (c^mients) 
Bow effective does she feel she 
can be?\ , 

Not wtfntllig to go to school? 
<jreason8-e;g. it's your work) 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



Journey to and iXQn achool. How? 



^. Any rules? 

How anxious Is mother? 



X) Bus, car, valHy 
Cwalk alone, yallt ^ 
supervised) 

Yes No. 

Very Medium Not 






study two: 



Dlacourse Skills and Strategies at Heme and School 
Jenny Cook-Gunperz - University of California, Berkeley 

In this' paper I m going to develop sojue general outlines for the study of 
diacourse in family settings and compare these to school discparBe. Families; 
provide a richly complex and varied set of organizational features and eacper- 
iences within which children's knowledge of both language use and social 
practices develops. Families and^ l^omes lack the clearly designated purposes 
of school classrooms as pedagogical settings and yet within these social scoxx^b^ 
much of the child's basic soclai learning is accomplished. It is perhaps only 
from within the continued intimacy of the home an<? the family that we can ■ 
appreciate the subtlety of human communication. We. heed the continued familiarity 
of persons and practices to provide a framewor)t of regularities within which 
we as children and as adults can safely practice the complex inter-channel 
relationships of words, " gestures and tonal patterns which as speech acts within 
contexts form messages to convey both overtly an4 covertly our needs or purposes. 
So potentially ambiguous is our human communication system that the social regu- 
larities provided by the cultural contexts of everyday life are necessary as a, 
disambiguating frame for most of our everyday; speech. We need to achieve channel 
redundancy in which any one message receives more than one kind of a tatemeS^ 
Given the wealth of complexity which most iiicrb^ speech and non-verbal 

interaction have uncovered (e.g. Kendon; 6-977) i Erlcksbn and- SchUlta^ (1979). 
studies have focused on necesaarily short' sequences. However, some of the 
Judgements that need to be, made in the lnterpretat:lon of In^t are influenced 
over, wide periods of time and spa^e. In exploring how chi;dren^^^^M^^^ 
and discourse our .model of learning has to keep this fact in view. 

Until recently most of the writing on children's languagej^all^d^t^^^^^ 
that children learn tbeirT^nguage fr<p M c^^ 
Models o| language learnlc^ werHiteed on adult grammars ^ 
as such relied upon tte literate appreciation and ^^naly8lsr |^^ 
: ■ :tranacftbedV texts . ^ -'Wille .■ such 're8earcH;haa-- given; - us ^ a,' deye^f^^t^l' 
children's growth of gramaatlckl competence in English Cahd in aweral majpr ? 
languages) (Brown 1970) it has somewhat distorted, children's ovn early , 
experiences of language. .The focus on the child-as-leamer la the early.wrk J , 
has neglected to see the child a& a coimm»icator within a social context, -.y^f::^^:-^:^ 



Perhaps a more realistic way of yievHng language development Is to look 

at the practice of cisa^ akllls by cWldren within actual settings and 

their success at coinnunica ting within the terms of their own perception of _the 

needs and requirements of the situation. This shift of approach focuses now 

upon such, problems ad the adequacy of' the contributions from the child to t^fe , 

coBBBunlcatlve situation; the effects of the adult contributions from the child 

to the coiamunicative situation; the effects of the adult competent speaker upon 

the learner; the differential perception- of the needs of the situation by^adults 

and by children... From| this perspective we can better appreciate and assess 

the language learrilng task for children as it extends not just to the first 

few yeara of lif^ but even throug>i the whole school exp^rlenc^. From this . ■ 

point of view the child' as a language learner is seen as sooicone who learns 

not by Ijnitatlon or correcti'bn but 'bv creatively shaping a series of acts of 

speech into a social discourse . Our .research focus ha^ centered on how we can 

study and evaluate the discourse eacperiehce of children. Recent attention 

tb the language of young children with their mothers has focused both on the 

amount of t^lk exchanged, and on the kinds of talk mothers 'use with Children; 

and the extent to whlchthe^ build upon their children's conversational offexings 

and, make them Into conversationai iparthers. - Across time it has been found that 

tfee amount that mothers pick up on their child's conversational contribution and 

build it inta-an extended exchange contributes to children's developmental • 

skills at linking together conversational discourse. /. 

From experiences pf typical talk between mothers and children, several 

other researchers havei. observed that tpothers of &re-school children, focus 
[particularly on quesdonl^ strategies (Corsaro, 1977; Cross, 1978 ;^*»lvea, 1978; 
Snow," 1977). However,^ "these apparent "qufest ions actually fulfitll many 'conversa- 
tional functions. These range from general purposes of keeping the conversation 
going, to providing a means of eliciting more talk from children, and on to 
the specific purp^oses of gettltig a repeated ^l^earlng of what the child said, 
or checking the information of pie child's reply, as a clarification question. 
So that the adult builds up the child-adult discourse through questions. 

In the following short interphange between twin boys and their child-minder, 
Jill, the aduit questions and tries to repair her perceived hearing of the child' 
coimnent. In order to find out what he wants for dessert. 

Example Two: Toby and -David iwith. Jill at lunchtime (T & D, 33 months) 

(eating midday meal, facing caretaker, Jill. Jill has 
Just asked if Toby and David would like a banana in 
• jelly—British term for jello) 



1 


T: 


no no jelly/ Ctlnkel) /. 


2 


J: 


7ou eat your dinner then. 


3 


T: 


Ctinkel)/ 


4 


J: 


What? 


r 


T: 


Ctlnkel)/ (tin of Jelly?) 


.6 


J: 


tinkle? 


7 


D: 


yeah 


8 


T: 


no tinkle/ Ctlnkle) (repeats)/ 


9 


J: 


You're a prank. 



* (Keenan & Schief lin, 1976) - ^' ■ r . " 

Our conclusion from chls short episode must be that Toby has failed to commuhl-- 
cate his request, but also that presumably he did not wish tc formulate this ' 
very strongly » since there vere severial options, other than Jill's closure of 
the Conversation, open to him at the point of the mlsiinder stood repair. These 
are options that children of teiv. use; for example, he could have shown Jill his 
requested "tin of Jelly" by taking her to the cupboard where tins of jelly are 
kept or refused to eat his dinner until she listened again to his request. 
Toby chooses to give up the attempt and in the quoted passage does not make 
any fuirther' lifeue of this. In this incident he does net. stay involved in the 
conversations tut remains a responder rather than "taking the floor" \io lead an 
active search after his meaning with the other communicative resources at his 
disposal. 

While this short incident suggests, mainly from the child's perspective,. 
the tnxltiple ways in which comBmnicative tasks can be accomplished, it hlghllgjits 
the coamnintcatlve problem that exlsta for mothers. Mothers must create and 
maintal^n conversational Involvement with young children whose actual language 
skills We limited. Such involvement . is npt gnly necessary to accomplish the 
everyday tasks of the home but it can also be beneficial to the child*s fviture 
language development. Th^ more the child enters into and stays involved In 
conversations the more practice is gained at puttli^ tiheir own requests or 
comments into an acceptable utterance, (following Halliday, 1975) at 
"learning how to mekn". this development of conversational Involvement 
provides for the child a franework in vhlch^ the child can grow to understand 
' how conversational contributions can be made j and furthermore , how utterances 
are linked uttered sequences as discourse frames > Understanding and analyzing 
the language of tAothefs and children at home Is not just a matter of analyzing 
the grammatical form or Ideas escpressed in words, but also of recognizing the 
cooBunlcative eapectatlons and purposes that mothers and children have their 



talk. Expectations can be triggered not only by the verbal context or form 
but also by situations and events and by contexts where words, events, and 
locations or settings combine to produce a specific social occasion . In 
looking at home life between mothers and children ve can see this as a 
series of social occasions where the discourse 0:tat is, the stremn of talk) 
iiT organized as a specific speech event. In the next example we can see how die 
ordinary casual dialogue can be organized into a more specific discourse sequence 
by the mother. 

In this exau^le a mother conducts her two A and 5 year old children in 
the presence of their visiting peer-aged {fr 1/2 years old) friend through a 
sequence of recollections after the children were ready to let -the topic drop.. 
Example Three: Children are making Pizza 

Ca^Susan Onother); A-Andrew (brother); J-Jane (A' a sister); 
K«Katherlne Cthelr friend)) 

And some of these are for your guests r. Can't we? 
Some for our guests, you cen make all of them. 

OKCmen) lt*s time for that roily coaster 
(A is waving pizza in air) 

Can you get that all on this tray? 
I— know what? I I don't like roller coasters cuz 
they go fast. 

Have you ever been on a roller coaster? 
^Yeah. I tried once but I didn't like it. 

Mom can 

I go on a roller coaster? 

Well we were at dlsneyland, they dldn^t allow 
children your age on roily coasters. . 

Why? Why? 

I guess they think it's too dangerous. Do jrou remember 
what the name of the roller coteter at Disneyland can 
you remember?- 

I don't know. , 
Jane I think that's enough saufeje honey you don't 
want to get too much sause on it. 

It's called the um- 

The name of a mountain remember? Ajxd you climbed the 
mountain? Remember? . 

Yes the um- why didn't we take a ride? 



1 S: 

2 A: 

3 S: 
A K: 

5 S: 

6 K: 

7 A: 



8 S: 

9 A: 
id S: 

11 A: 

12 S: 

13 A: 
14| S: 

i 
i 

15 A: 



16 S: Because you were too young, 

17 A: Nooo, Because um- was so crowded, 

18 S: Oh It vaan't your age. It was because they were so 
crowded? 

20 S; That could be. 

.-I- ' , ' ■ . 

Here, Rather Ine Initiates the recollection, a typically adult way, ty a chance 

semantic association of topics, which get developed Into a conversational theme. 
Her "I know what" Ulne 5) Is linguistically odd but functionally effective. In 
this Incident, the nother uses the child's topic of the roller coaster to continue 
the conversation much as Kate's mother had done In the first exanq>le. But the 
purposes here are more than to provide a framework for the expression of the 
child's need, the inother expands on the topic and purpose of the Incident, by 
highlighting social information. She encourages the children to reason with 
her as to why Andrew couldn't go on the roller coaster and to deduce the dmplica- 
tion of the episode. In this way the mother provides a linkage between the 
event, and its verbally expressed reason and outcome, which provides a mcdel for 
how language events can be used for social purposes. This example shows some 
of the discourse skills that mothers can call upon by not only responding or 
encouraging their children to talk, but by emphasizing the ways in which such 
organized discourse can express and shape the children's communication needs. 

From these examples of mothers talking with their children we can see that: 
the way in xAlch the topics of talk are focused upon, picked up and made into . 
themes which are then developed further, provides an essential experience. of 
discourse as social Interaction . Moreover, wheri\ storf.es and anecdotes are used 
within the flow of conversation, they are »et-off\f rom the apparently inconse- 
quential occurrence of topics as an organized sectiV of . talk with a point or 
perhaps even a "moral". Evidence of both white and bWk, middle and lower 
class families (Mitchell-Keman, 1970) <^ show that expectkl^ons about story forms, 
anecdotes and their topics are an early oral experience of Murdered fprm 
of talking. That is, the atory form itself Cthe narrative anecdote) has a ; 
" discourse structure which requires a selection of topics and an ;Or^red sequence 
of telling. By being part of an audience, guided, stpry^^J^ 
settings, or by receiving control through the use of homllies^^^^^M^^^ 
learn not only dialogue, how to exchange a few words, btit how to link to^^^^ 
coherent sequences of utterflnces Into structure which has a discourse purpose. 
The sequences provide, a discourse frame for whatever topic is being talked about. 



The role of parent-child interaction in developing these discourse frames 



fpm a good basis for eraninlng the school language experience* When children 
enter school it is this home-based experience that they talce with them. 
In studying children in first grade we have focused on an event which has much 
In conmon with this everyday home experience — what is now called "sharing time 
or news time". Yet however,, as we will atgue, this experience varies from 
any similar experience of talking or story-telling at home. By explaining the 
ways in which this discourse experience differs we can highlight the often ^ 
hidden assumptions of the child's entry into the first few years of school. 

Sharing is a clearly bounded speech event, "opened formulaically by the 
teacher Cor student teacher), saying "OK, who has something important (inter- 
esting, exciting, special, etc.) to share?" To get a turn, children raise 
their hands and wait to be nominated by the teacher, but while another child 
is sharing, anyone can call out short, topically relevant comments from the 
rug. During this time the children are expected to sit quietly on the rug, 
engaged in what has been called attentive listening, that is even their 
posture must symbolize their attention to the specific verbal cixes. CCook- 
Gumperz 1978) We can see that for children sharing-time is a completely unique 
speech event from evidence of their use of a highly marked intonation contour. 
This "sharing intonation" is an integral feature of sharing discourse and 
occurs in no other classroom speech activity Cother than role-playing sharing 
as a part of "playing school"). 

The teacher's notion of "sharing" discourse, while having something in 
common with the everyday notions of narrative structure, requires that the 
story take the form of a simple statement and resolution centering on a single 
topic. Importance is attached, not to content per se , nor to the sequentially 
ordered structure of an account, but rather, as in simple descriptive prose , 
to clarity of topic statemeac and explication. 

The teacher's notion of sharing is thus far removed from everyday accounts 
which depend upon their situated character for much of the detail. In the 
teacher's model this kind of detail must be fully lexicalized and explicated. 
The teacher's expectations thus seem to be shaped more by our adult notions of 
literate descriptions and are influenced by the need of the school experience 
to promote literacy. 

Let us see what such a shift of emphasis and expectation does to the children's 
sharing. (Jhis^ examplej Is taken from Michaels, 1981) 
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When I was in'Da:y Camp /we made these^um candle :s / 
You made 'them? / 

And uh / I-I 'tried it with 'different colors / with*both 
of them but / 'one just came out /'this one just came 
out blue / and*I doti't know /|,what this color is / 

A / • • , ^ ..>._..:___. 

That's neat-o // Tell the kids how you do it from the 
very start // Pretend we don't know a thing about candles // 
... OK // What did you do first? //What did you use? // 
Flour? // 

Um •.. there's some / hot^wax / some real hot wax / that 
you /*just take a string / and tie a knot 'in, it // and 

*dip the 'string in the um wax // 

, .A 

What makes it uh have a sliape? // 
Um / you just shape ^it // 
Oh you shaped it with your hand // mm // 
But you have / *f irst you have to 'stick it into the wax / 
and then water / and then 'keep doing that until it gets to 
the size you ^want- it // . 
OK // Who knows what the string is for? // ... 

In thla example the teacher collahorates with the child in order to elicit 
further description; she adds questions to provide a shaping of the child's 
explanation. Her speech Is heavily emphasized, on the comments such as "neato"; 
or "You made them" Csaid with great surprise and praise) . The child uses a 
typical 'sharing' presentation with the introdutitory frasnlng and intonation 
and a flattened intonatlonal contour for the explanation. Another white 
middle class child's contribution to sharing is th? following where the child 
presents a well-organized account that requires only a limited supportive response 
from the teacher. 



1 


Mindy s 


2 






Mlndys 


4 




5 






T: 


7 




8 




9 




10 


Mindy: 


11 




12 




13 




14 


Mindy: 






16 


Mindv ! 


17 




18 




19 


T: 



Jeaaie- YesterddV my oom, and my whole family went with me, um, to a 
Jessie. J^«J^^**^y^"^j^,^'^^3 ^ Thanksgiving party wh- and we utf. my 



ST: - • \ 

Jessie: mother we had to um get-dress up as pilgrims and my mom made me ^^ 
this hat for a pilgrim. ^ 

ST: Oh. great. — ■ 
' Try It on/model it for us. Let's see how you' / 

' look as a Pilgrim. ' / 

Jessie: I don't want to. / 

/ 

These e^camples suggest that the teacher's literate bias is concerned with / 
"making the point clear" and extrapolating it. this concern she expresses as , 
"saying one Important thing." So that while sharing seems to build upon home- / 
based ^cperlence of anecdotlng and story-telling as a specific discourse frame./ 
t;he teacher's actions both provide support for and require a rather different / 
performance. Conversationally embedded stories told at hom^ often do not need 
a clearly elaborated point, but can be collectively constructed. When the 
child's performance is close to the teacher's expectations the teacher's / 
comments do however act collaboratively -and provide a learning experience for 
the child by providing a discourse frame into which the child can incorporate 

more infonaaticin. CSee / 

These differences perhaps serve to highlight not only the hlddai agenda 
of the teacher but that of the mothers who are conceme<f essentially with the . 
problems of the transmission of social knowledge to another generation. Where 
teachers use story-telling, anecdotlng and sharing to teach discourse form , 
mothers 'use it to teach content that is to set up and expand on issues that are 
necessary to categorize children's social experience. 

We can take this exploration of discourse frames^ and different discourse 
performances further in exploring the ways that specific information exchanges 
take place at home. As we have mentioned at the beginning of this paper, mother's 
talk to their children is without a specific goal of receiving and exchanging 
information to accomplish an activity. A great deal of the talk in family con- 
texts la in fact motivated by the practicalities of a co«n>on. shared life in a 
specif ic- spatial area. The amount of activity of organizing a f amUy that takes 
„ place in the home may seem at first sight less complicated _than that in the school 
dassrdom. but it has one important difference; f«nily life is less predictable 



and less under any one person's centralized control. Such, features make ihe 
discourse occasions of the daily family life more variable than the routines of 
classroom days. This has meant that in order to make any comparisons between 
homes/families and school classrooms, we must focus on specific communicative 
tasks, vhlch are similar in both contexts. 

In our next example, a mother and child Cthls Is the same 6+ year old child 
from the first "candle" sharing example.) are at home together after school. 
The mother Is beginning some of the preparation for supper and the daughter, 
Mlndy, is helping her. As they do these tasks they are talking about Mitidy's 
coy at school. ' 

Mandy and mother - At Home June 1979 ^106 * 

m: What was your uhm MGM thing that you did today 

M: ah *bout mummies 

m: mummies 

M: uh huh 

m: what's b mummy 

M: you know those things that come in mummy cases 

m: are I a mummy 

M: no you're not wrapped up in bandages 

•m: those things that come - what were they 

M: mummies 

m: tell me what they are . 

M: well tbw're lust - I.Hnri't really know what they are but 

something wrapped up in bandages that are still / / 

m: no do you know what's inside of there 

M: no do you 

m: yes ^ 

what , ji ^ 

m: dead people Uong pause) long time ago people used to do 
that In Egypt which is a country far far away they used 
to do that to preserve the bodies so the bodies wouldn t 
decay and rot , 
M: why don't they just bury *iBm . t 

- m: well it had something to their religion/ that's all/ that s 

what they were supposed to do that's what their gods wanted 
theri to do (long pause) was it interesting the stuff that 

you read _ t i 

M: yeah 'cept I only did about three sentences 'cause I dldn t 

know - we had to urn tell where you could find them and all I 

wrote was in books and museums and 
^. in museums uh-huh 

and from 

elm 

somebody who knows about/ \^ 
M: but it has to be In Berkeley 

mI and I 
gave myself a three 
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* MGM refers, not to the film company, but are the letters for a special series 
of materials that are uaed by the teacher to supplement the reading book tasks 

. for the high reading ap. the letters stand for inentally-glf ted-matfertals. 

• ^ The mother in this epx a, has learnt these names as slie has spent an^ h^^ 

so a week as a "helping paretit'* in the 



\.mi I doubt it there 're any mummies in Berkeley 
M: 1 know you just have to um find out about^ those where 

you can find out about them 
m: are you supposed to do that on your own 
M* no 

mi oh where yoa-oh X see what you mean Cpauae) where would you 

go if you wanted to find out about them 
H: museum 

m: mnhom where else- 
Mi library books about them 
m:. right 

M: I wrote that / \ n 

m: well I think that was a very good answer (pause) 
you know another way you can learn about things 
M: what 

a: /like that some/ times 
M* what 

a: you can go to a lecture do you know what that is what's a 
lecture 

M: I don't know \ i_i v 

m: where somebody talks about something that they \know something about 
and they give you information so I «ues8 you could go to a lecture 
about mummies if you could find out where one was being given 

couldn't you j \ 

M: yeah (pause) Mathew said he wished he has mine \ 

m: wished he had what \ 

M: now I have classifieds \ 

m: what does that mean n j^^j a 

M: not classified something like tha^t maybe it's cla^sltled 

m: categorizing something 

M: no it doesn*t have a g in it \ 

m: what does it mean j " 

M: may - it has a g in it but the g isn't at the end >^ 

m: what is it 

M: um/wait/ 

m: do you like doing it 

M: yeah 

m: when is it that you do this* um Mffll stuff 

M at the day/when we have handwriting/ 

m: in the afternoon 

TA* veah \ 

m: do you still do handwriting wait a sec I want you to\help me some 

more 

The first thins we notice is the different "Jcinds orUnterc^ange between mother 
and daughter, several inteichatiKes or a tew words , with an occasional lbng 'mono- 
logue as when the mother describes an Egyptian vaxmrf. The mother's ex- 
change only succeeds in reaching the point the daughter has been Jnaking after a 
lengthy dialogue, when the mother says. "Oh I see what you mean". \ From knowledge 
of the ethnographic classroom procedures we know that the key statUent about the 
task made by Mindy was said almost as an aside, with a lowered toni - "and I 



gave nyself a three". The purpose of these materials Is for the child to 
evaluate and* rate their own answer. The inother who is continuing to keep 
to the tfaueoe of "nmnnnies" joisses the point entirely. We can see in this 
exchange that the way information is given in adult-child talking varies from 
direct questioning, to the child offering pieces of information which are put 
togiather . Into a whole explanation hy the adult. Neither participant to this 
conversation feels the need to tell all they know, or to encourage the other 
to give concise information statements, both are willing to allow themes to 
develop, even if they are off the point of the others previous statement, 

0 

Several themes are begun, developed or dropped in this short conversation and 
at several places the mother does not probe further the child's meaning except 
when they both search for the correct description of the task the child calls 
"classifieds". 

Let us look at the intonation/prosodic pattern' of this home speech and 
compare it to the classroom. In the classroom context a teacher has what we 
can best describe as a one-tO'-many voice ; her intonational contours are markedly 
varied and she uses her voice for dramatic effect, as in the sharing example, 
where she says with great surprise "you made it The child's volce^ however, ^ 
except for the formulaic introduction to sharing, has a flattened contour when 
she is giving a presentation or explanation, as If concentrating on the meaning s 
to be carried in the words. 

The mother's' voice in this interchange we will characterize as a one to 
one voice, low, quick and not very varied in intonational contour, however, the 
child's voice la the opposite of the school-voice - very expressive with many 
varied stress and' pitch changes. We could characterize her school-classroom 
voice as* attentive, her home speech is expressive. 

To continue with this conq)arison, we can see that the mother offers itifor- 
matlonally complex or ambiguous messages - or contrastively limited and situated 
directives. The themes are often repeated but the immediate verbal contexts are 
varied and unpredictable. A' long discussion apel -i about museums will be inter- 
rupted with an instruction on how to grate cheese. In the hone context, mothers/ 
parents are likely to use any available occasion to give a piece of information 
or even a short homily; the themes may be repeated but the situational contexts 
will be varied and unpredictable. 

At school, in the classroom the teacher alma to create situations in which 
to embed the information she is teaching. The situations created by classroom 
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routines, both Informational and In -terms of actual verbal formulae, aim to be 
consistent and predictable. In this way attention is directed to the verbal 
content of the message, which is informationally simple but alms to be under- _. 
stood. The teacher may use either simple or elaborated verbal directives, but 
her aim is to have the children understand and act upon her verbal message. 

These exaiiq>les show that even for the middle class child the hone dis- 
course experience provl/des a set of expectations different from those developed 
in school/ teacher ccmmunication. The time frame for home communication is 
very different, understanding can be aimed at across several interchanges and 
ambiguity can be unraveled without direct remedial strategies. In school 
situations the teacher attempts to provide a clearly marked discourse frame 
especially for key lesson segments which signalls the context of her 
talk. The teacher expects the students to learn to recognize the discourse frame 
as an essential part of the classroom experience, in this way att«nq>ting to 
overcome some of the potential ambiguity of everyday communJ -ation. 



